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My Spiritual Teacher 



reflect in a nutshell the point of view and the. broad outline 
of Samkara's philosophy as a whole. 

In order to appreciate this, however, a mere dogmatic, 
a priori, speculative metaphysics will not be useful. No 
amount of mere theoretical or intellectual knowledge of the 
nature of Brahman will wipe out the stigma of avidya that »s 
rooted in the jivahood. For that, wc must also take up 
another line of approach, which is at once epistemological , 
psychological, ethical, and theistic, and which, wc may call, 
for the sake of convenience, the practical approach. II the 
Brahmanic life is to be lived-at all by man, then, it is necessary 
that theory and practice must not go too ahead of each other. 
The nature of Brahman must be such as is realizable in 
degrees; and yet, it transcends the fact of human realization as 
such. As in Kierkegaard, so in Samkara, truth is subjective to 
the extent to which it is experienced by man. But in Saiiikara, 
the experience of the man is a pointer to ihe Truth which has 
also its own independent existence in Society and beyond it- 
It has been observed in the History of Western Philosophy 
that Subjectivity, carried to an extreme, ends either in 
solipsism or scepticism. Samkara' s Philosophy steers clear of 
these two dangers. The solipsist says, '1 alone am real in a 
world of phantoms'; for a Samkarite there would be, in 
the first place, no world of phantoms wl.cn the position 'AH 
this is Brahman' is reached. And, secondly, the * 1' in the 
proposition '1 am Brahman' loses its importance as a parti- 
cular centre of egoism and becomes non-different from Brah- 
man. What remains is Brahman alone, and so there is also 
no room for scepticism. 

iitial aspect, viz., the svinubhava is, no doubt, 
ghest criterion of reality. It does go beyond the anu- 
bhava of the sastras and of the Guru, but to say. that it alone 
constitutes reality is to rob a man of his spiritual companion- 
ship with other men in the world and to shut the eyes to the 
central common Spirit (God or the Absolute) itself on account 
it whose grace the very subjectivity and tke spiritual compa- 
g|p are possible. Samkara retains both .the factors of 
-1 objectivity in the svtnubhava itself. Brah man 
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FOREWORD 



I have grcut pleasure in writing this small foreword to 
i very important work of my former student and now Prof, 
at Maharaja's College, Jaipur, Dr. V. H. Date, M.A., Ph.D. 
The translation of Sarikara Bhasya has been attempted by very 
few persons in the history of Sanskrit Scholarship, and I am 
glad that Prof. D;itc can lie placed in that list. His transla- 
tion has this particular characteristic about it, namely, that it 
is not merely literal but expository. Dr. Date makes his 
translation always readable by introducing some stories 
from the Upanisads and similar works. I think the book 
would be useful to University students and scholars alike. 
At the end of each volume Prof. Date intends to give 
a summary of the contents of the volume which will enable 
the reader to have a short glimpse of the Bhasya. The primary 
interest of the Sarikara Bhasya, as Dr. Date tells us, is ethico- 
spiritual, the metaphysical portion being in the background. 

^3 *^ as he points out, is an extension of the experi- 
ence of m 5WiR«. Sankaracarya has put this idea very 
beautifully in his Satasloki 3«Kl a^tv^wUqg^ St^tf 5siT^ 

T^W t Dr. Date has kept before himself the model of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan's works on Indian Philosophy, who, as 
everyone knows, has eminently succeeded in creating interest 
in the minds of his readers by his lucid and comprehensive 
exposition. The transliteration and the translation of the 
Sutras, along with the clear exposition of the objections and 
answers in the shape of ^JNBJ and 3r\VW will be found very 
useful by students of the Bhasya in India or outside. If 
Prof. Date sometimes undertakes to expound the texts of the 
Upanisads seriatim, his expositions will also be found emi- 



nently readable as they will introduce readers to the contents 
of the Upanisads at first hand in the same clear manner. 
Prof. Date is not merely weil-versed in European Philosophy, 
, but also in Indian Philosophy having learnt it, and particu- 
larly the Vedanta, from a Shastri of repute. Finally, I sh;<li 
feel very glad, as Prof. Date will certainly feel, that his 
translation will enable some at least to rise on the ladder ot 
Vedanta Philosophy to its real spirit, namely, a first-hand 
contact with Reality, which is the beginning, the end, and the 
life of the world-Taj jalan. 



5th February 1954. 



R. D. RaNADE 
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VEDANTA EXPLAINED 

(Samkara's Commentary on the Brahma-Sutras) 
Volume Second 
ADHYAYA SECOND 
Pada Third 

■ ■ 

[Na-not ; Viyat—akasa ; a- Sruteh— because not found 
in Stuti. j 

Aka5a does not ( originate ); for Sruti does not 
mention ( it ). 1 

Wc have examined so far many philosophical theo- 
ries and have found them all worthless on account of the 
various contradictions in them. But it is feared that our 
Vedanta doctrine too may be declared to be worthless on 
account of the same reason. The origin of elements, for 
example, is stated differently in difierent Vedanta- 
passages. The order in which the elements have come 
into existence, and their number, as also, the origination 
of the individual soul,- the pranas and the senses are all 
under dispute. 1 Therefore in order to remove the 

{ possible doubt that the Vedanta also may be as worth- 
ess as its opposing theories, we now proceed to the next 
two padas of this adhyaya. Wc shall thereby be able 
' to show that contradictions being reconcilable, the 
Vedanta doctrine is perfectly flawless. 

• To begin with the question whether akiisa has origin 
or not. According to the purvi.paba the akfsa. does not 
originate. For the Chandcgyopani?ad, after having 
introduced the'subject of Brahman as 'That which is in the 

1. The Madhyandinas hold that the jlvas originate ; similarly, 
the Atharvanas tell us that prana, mind and indriyas originate 
(Mu. 2, 1, 3). 'There is no such reference elsewhere. 
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beginning one only and without a second, mentions im- 
mediately after it, the origination of fire from Brahman 
( 6, 2, 1 ). Fire, which ought to have occupied the third 
place 'in the evolution of the elements, is mentioned first 
of all ; and water and earth are mentioned subsequent to 
fire. In other words, there being no mention of ak.Isa, 
the pQrvapaksin holds that akasa does not originate. 

[ Asti—is j lu - but. J 

But there is ( another Sruti passage which states the 
origination of akasa). 2 

The Chandogya may not contain any reference to 
the origin of akasa ; but the Taittiriya does contain it. 
Having mentioned the Brahman as ' Truth, knowledge 
and endlessness', the Taittiriya says that aka&a 'has 
sprung forth from this Atman ' ( 2, 1 ). But this mean, 
that the two Upanisads have conflicting statements ; one 
says that creation begins with fire, another says it begins 
with akaSa. No doubt there may be one agent respon- 
sible for two successive actions ; for instance, the same 
cook may be said to have prepared the soup first and the 
rice afterwards. But the two Upanisadic statements 
being about what is produced first, they cannot be com- 
bined into one statement which may refer to the twn 
products of aka§a and"fire as being either successive or 
simultaneous. Neither can we say that akasa came first 
and fire afterwards, nor that they came forth simultane- 
ously. Besides, whereas in the Chandogya, the fire is 
said to have sprung from the Atman, in the Taitttriya, it 
is said to have sprung from the wind. In short, the con- 
tradictions are such as will not be reconciled. 

And yet some one may try to put forth the follow- 
ing reasoning : 

. I Gauni-having secondary meaning ; asarhbhavat-bdnp 
impossible.] . - * 
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As it is impossible ( for akasa to exist, the statement 
concerning its origination) has a secondary meaning 
(only). 3 

The statement of the Taittiriyopanisad regarding the 
origin must be take« in a figurative sense, because as the 
followers of {Canada point out, there exists none of the 
three causes for the origination of akasa. Akasa being 
partless, there cannot be any homogeneous inherent 
causes prior to akasa,' and because there are no constituent 
or inherent causes there can be no non-inherent cause or 
the conjunction oi these. And further, in the absence 
of these two causes, there is no function left for the 
instrumental 2 cause. 

There is moreover a difference between the prior 
and the posterior conditions of the .elements which have 
origination. Fire, for instance, does not possess light 
and other qualities before it comes into existence ; but it 
possesses them after its origination. No such difference 
can be pointed out to exist in the case_ of akaSa. Can 
any one ever imagine the condition of akasa prior to its 
so-called origination and think of it as not affording 
room for big things like elements or for minute things 
like atoms ? Besides, the peculiar characteristics of akaSa, 
such as its all-pervadingness and partlessness make it so 
dissimilar in nature from other elements like earth and 
lire, that it can very readily be concluded that whereas 
other elements have origination, akiiSa is without it. 
And, just as the ordinary usage of language allows us to 
speak of making room or ' akaSa ' for seme thing or per- 
son, or just as the same infinite akaSa is spoken of figura- 
tively as aka6a confined in a jar or house, or just as the 
Vedic expression speaks of 1 keeping the wild animals 
in iikasas ( or open spaces ) \ even so the Upanisadic 
reference to the origination of akasa is figurative only. 

1. Just as there arc threads prior to a piece of cloth. 

2. There-is no function for the potter in the absence of clay. 
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[ Sabddt—on account oj Sruli ; ca~and. \ 

And Sruti too ( says that .ikasa has no origin;. 4 

On the evidence ot Sruti also the akasa cannot he said 
to have origin. For along with the wind, it is declared 
to be immortal ( Br. 2, 3, 3 and whatever i immortal 
cannot have an origin, further, Brahman is said to he 
like akasa in its two qualities < i omnipresence and eter- 
nity. Other Sruti passages too point out that what is 
eternal has no beginning. The Atman is said to be 
' eternal like akiisa ' ; ' The Atman is .tk.isa itself ' ; ' The 
akasa is the very body of the Atman ' (. Tai. I, 6, 2 and 
1,7. 1 All these passages pour., out that akiiSa is so 
identical with the Brahman, thai like the latter, it alsn 
cannot have any origination. On the ether hand, it 
;ik.isa had a beginning, it would have been dilfercnt from 
Brahman ajid so it could not he predicated oi Brahnmn, 
as blue can be predicated of a lotus. 

[Syal-may be; ca-aml ; &as)«— o/ one; flrahma- 
iabda-rat—Iikc the word ' Brahman '■ \ 

Like the word Brahman, the cne ( word ' sprang ' ) 
may ( have both primary and secondary meanings }. 5 

The purvapaksin expects a douhl frt m the Veflantin. 
If the chapter and the context of the Taittiriyopnujad 
(2, 1 ) be the same, how can the same word.', 'sprang 
forth' be said to have been used in their literal meaning 
in connection with fire and other subsequent elements, 
but used figuratively in connection with akasa ? This may 
happen, says the purvapaksin, in the same way n which 
the word Brahman is used to indicate the primary mean- 
ing viz. ' bliss 1 , as well as the secondary meaning, viz. 
'food' etc. in a passage of the same Upanisad (3, 2). 
Again, in the same passage, ' Try to realize Brahman by 
penance, for penance is Brahman, Brahman -is once mtd 
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figuratively for penance which ^ merely a means 
knowledge, and used again m its literal meaning for the 
object of knowledge. 

To raise further doubts. If akasa has no beginn 
»ng, that is, if it is as eternal as Brahman, how can Brah" 
man be declared to be ' on= only, without a seC ond 1 ? 
And how can it be said that when Brahman is known 
everything else is known ( Cha. 6, 1 ) ? The pGrvapaksin 
replies that Brahman is said to bs one' i n the sens- 
that none of the eifeccs of Brahman exists. The pro" 
position, 'yesterday, there was here clay only 1 means the 
absanci of the various pots which are visible today 
it doss not moan other instruments such as ' wheel ' 
or suck which were also present along with the clay 
Even so, the proposition 'Brahman alone was, nothing 
else ' tncana simply the denial of the existence of the 
effects of Brahman and not; ol akasa. It means also the 
denial of any other ellicient cause except Brahman 
though this cannot be asserted in the case of clay 
which requires a potter as the efficient , cause of 
the vessels. Besides, akasa, though distinct from Brah- 
min, d j's not exi.t a, an altogether separate entity from 
it. Por in^reai of passing different attributes, the 
attributes of pervasiveness, immateriality, and partless- 
ness are so common t« b-ith, tha*: wo nwv ^ , 
Brahman and akasa as a mixture, like that Q f muk ;mJ 
water, existing even prior to creation oi the world It 
is only at the time oi the creation that, the diff erence 
between them becomes first manifest ; Brahman becomes 
active for the act of creation, while akata remains 
unmoved. That they arc identical and form one substance 
becomes apparent from the SruU-passagc already quoted 
Viz. 'Brahman has akiisa for its body . Hcm% ^ 
should be no. objection to the assertion tha t iVal in , an 
being known everything else beccn-es known. For just 
as to carry a jug of milk is to carry along with it a few 
drops of water which rmpht have been mixed with milk 
even so when the space -time relations cf the effects of 
Brahman or of .akasa arc the same, to know the Btal mrn 
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is to know along with the effects the akiisa which is con- 
tained in Brahman. The conclusion therefore is thai the 
Sruti reference to the origin of akasa is to he understood 
in a figurative sense. 

To this the Sutrakara replies : 

[Pratijna— assertion ; a-hdm(i not Jultc: myatirtktit—' 
due to non-difjerence ; iabdebhyah— because of Sruti. ] 

Non-difference (of the world from the Brahman) 
will not make the fundamental assertion false ; Sruti 

( al io ) says so. 6 

Conjiier the following fundamental assertion nl the 
Vedanta as expressed in the different Upanisads : ' I hat 
which enahles us to hear what is unheard, to think what 
is unthinkable, and to know what is unknowable i Cilia, 
6,1,3); verily, when the Atman is known, heard, 
thought of, all this becomes known' ci . I Nr.. 4, v 6; 
Mu/l, 1,3); 1 There is no learning which is outside 
me ( the Atman ) ' etc. This assertion w.ll not be falsi- 
fied only if th* world an I its ob jects arc treated as nun* 
different from th- Brahman, and the noh-difference nl the 



the product of Brahman. Difference, on the other hand, 
will falsify the assertion. It is to impress thi« vcry*truth 
viz. that Brahman is the cause, that Sruti declare* it as 
4 one and without a second \ as the only ' existent *, 
which ' saw 1 within itself an J ' produced fire ' (Cha. 6, 
2, 1 v 3 ) ; and further till the end of the sixth chapter 
of the Chandogya we are told that all this is verily the 
Atman, just as truly as the vessel* arc the clay ( Gha. 6, 
8,7). All this goes to prove that if akiisji be not the 
product of Brahman, it would be impossible to have the 
knowledge of it, even if the Brahman is known. Otter 
Sruti passages too, such as 'All this is A tman ' ( Br. 2, 4. 
6 ), ' All this in front of ( the beholder ) is the immortal 
Brahman 1 (Mu. 2, 2, 11) go to show the same truth. 
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Akasa therefore is a product of Brahman like fire and 
other elements. 

As for the alleged conflict of the statements of the 
two Upanisads, we say that it can be resolved by re- 
ference to their common implication. The Taittirlyopa- 
nisad is clear on the point of the origination cf fire. In 
the evolution of the elements, it occupies the third place • 
for it is definitely stated that the aka§a sprang forth from 
the Atman, that from akaSa sprang forth the wind, and 
chat from wind .sprang forth the fire. The order stated 
in the Taittiriya is thus in no way modifiable. The 
statement of the Qhandogyopanisad however can legiti- 
mate ly tic construed in a different way. The mention of 
fire as being produced is no doubt prominent ; but this 
leaves room for the production of akasa and wind before 
tire. The Chandogya cannot be said to have necessarily 
contradicted the Taittiriya, unless it is presumed that the 
statement in it regarding fire has the double function of 
mentioning fire as the first product, and cf refuting the 
statement regarding akasa in the Taittiriya. As a matter 
of fact:, the two statements are not incompatible. One 
of them has the explicit reference to akiisa and wind, the 
other has it implicitly. 

We c ine to the same conclusion in another way. 
No doubt, brahman is mentioned as the only creator; 
hut it can create things one after another. The Chan- 
dogya itself has an earlier reference ( 3, 14, 1 ) to the 
creation of the entire world and not merely to that of 
akafva and hiv from Brahman, as 4 all this begins, breathes 
and ends in Brahman '. Naturally, just as this reference 
to the creation of all objects is not incompatible with 
the later reference of the same Upanisad (Cha. 6, 2, 1 ) 
regarding the creation of fire, even so this latter refer- 
ence to fire is not contradictory to the reference of the 
Taittiriya ( 2, 1 ) regarding the origination of akasa. One 
mav say that while the reference to 1 ta jjaliin ' in the 
earlier passage of the Chandogya is to the meditation on 
the -Brahman .with a tranquil mind, the other passage of 
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it refers to the order of the evolution of the element*. 
But this serves no purpose. For the order of the evolu- 
tion of fire (Cha. 6, 2, 3) which is merely implied and 
not indicated by any special word, has in addition only 
a secondary importance when compared with the definite 
and explicit statement of both the order and the element 
of akasa in the Taittiriya (2. I ), as 'from Atman came 
forth the akasa, from akasa the wind, and from wind the 
fire '. There is, therefore, no possibility of having an option 
with reference to the order of succession in the case of 
fire. It does not come first, but comes third in the order 
of evolution. Nor docs fire come into being simultane- 
ously with aka£a, for it is explicitly mentioned that it is 
born out of wind. The lack of explicit reference to the 
first two elements of akas;i and wind in the Chandogva 
is in no way a contradiction to wluit is stated in the 
Taittiriya. What is explicitly wanting must be under 
stood to be implicitly present, especially in view oj the 
fulfilment of the statement at the beginning of the Upa- 
niaad, viz., ' If Brahman is known and heard, everything 
else, becomes known \ Akasa too must therefore be .i 
product. 

Regarding the opinion of the purvapaksin that 
Brahman and akasa may be considered as exiting to- 
gether like milk and water, we say that the knowledge of 
things through the knowledge of Brahman is possible only 
on the view that the objects of this world are the effects 
of Brahman as their material cause. The Chandogyopa- 
nisad tells us ( 6, 1, 4 ) that just as vessels are known in 
their essential nature by knowing the clay which is their 
material cause, even so all the objects of the world in- 
cluding aka$a are known if only the Brahman, which U 
their material cause, is known. This excludes the possibi- 
lity of akasa being necessarily known as anixed up with 
Brahman. Besides, the knowledge of akaSa as mixed up 
with Brahman cannot be said to be genuine, just as the 
fpowledge of water cannot be of water alope in view of 
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its being mixed with milk. 1 The knowledge of Brahman 
and consequently the knowledge of all things, on the 
other hand, as promised by the Upanisad, are to be taken 
as literally true and not as partially true and partially 
untrue. Again, if Brahman and akasa are to be taken as 
mixed together, it will contradict the statement of the 
Chandogya itself, viz., 'Brahman is one, without a 

the two statements, ' Brahman is one, without a second, 1 
and 'everything else is known when Brahman is known, -1 
come after the passage, 1 O Svetaketu, have you not in- 
quired of your Guru as to what that thing is which when 
know everything else becomes known?'' (Chi. 6, 1, 2). 
And then in the light of the illustration of clay and its 
vessels, we shall understand that the two statements 
point out clearly that Brahman alone, unmixed with 
akasa, is the cause which when known enables us to know 
everything else including also the element of aka§a. 
Otherwise there will be no connection whatsoever bet- 
ween the earlier and the teter passages. 

As for the assertion that the origin of aka6a is not 
to be understood in the literal sense, we have the reply 
in the next SQtra. 

[ Y tivat— whatever ; vikiram- effect ; tu—but ; vibh&gah—a 
distinct entity ; lokavat- as in ordinary life. \ 

But whatever is an effect is ( also ) a distinct entity, 
as is seen in ordinary life. 7 

AH things whether jars, ornaments or swords are 
seen to be distinct inasmuch as they are the effects of 
some or other things. As opposed to this, nothing 
which is not an effect is seen to be separate. Now we do 

1, When milk and water are mixed together, no one, aa a 
matter of fact, can have the knowledge of unmixed milk or un- 
mixed water. Kven so, the knowledge of Brahman or §ka£a as 
such will simpTy be erroneous if we accept the view of the 
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find that akasa is distinct from the earth and other 
elements ; hence, it follows that it also must have been 
originated from something else, just as surely as place, 
time, mind and atmos must have been. 

The Atman however cannot be said tc be an effect 
of something else, even though it is distinct from akasa 
and other elements. Per, in the tii's* place, we aw told 
that akasa has sprung forth in ni the Atman ( 1 ai. 2, i, 1 ) 
beyond which Sruti has no reterence to * further cause. 
Secondly, if the Atman were to be only an effect, 
then in the absence of an original cause, the effect* 
will not be what they are, and there will be nothing 
but the theory of void. Thirdly, the knowledge of 
the Atman is sc jf-revealed and not dependent on 
perception and other means ol knowledge, just as the 
knowledge of all other objects is. The Atman is the 
knower, who employ:-, the means of knowledge am! knews 
the objects, and so exists pri< r to everything else. None 
can doubt its existence ; for i! is involved even in doubt- 
ing. Fire cannot cancel its own heat; even m> self-con- 
sciousness can never doubt itael/. And finally, the 
Atman i; not like other objects a tfvng which may 
undergo change with the passage of time. It is eternally 
present. And so it is not destroyed even when the 
Eodv is reduced to ashes. It is the eternal subket, and 
is therefore different in every respect from aka4a and 
other objects. 

The purvapaksin is also wrong, in holding the view 
that akasa docs not originate because there ate no 
homogeneous causes prior to it. For we do find that a 
piece of cloth is produced by dissimilar causes. The 
threads of it are the inherent cause, their cenjurction is 
the non- inherent cause, and the loom and. the shuttle are 
the efficient cause of it. Nor can it be said that by the 
homogeneous causes we mean only the inherent causes ; 
for even then we find, as in the case of a rope made of 
threads and hair, or of a fabric made of cotton and wool, 
I .that the constituent causes are different in character. 




plural causes refers to some such common qualities as 
existence, substantiality and so on, then there would be 
no difference at all between one cause and another. AU 
objects in the world, all causes whether substances, 
qualities or actions will necessarily be homogeneous on 
account of their common quality of existence, and there 
will be no point in saying that homogeneous causes are 
required to pioduce an effect. Not only homogeneity is 
not required, but also the plurality of causes is sometimes 
not required to produce an eifect. For as admitted by the 
piirvapak?a, the mind or an atom by itself can initiate its 
primary action without coming in contact with other 
substances. As against this, it may be pointed out that 
the plural causes are required in the case of the origina- 
tion of substances though not in the origination of actions 
etc. This could have been the correct view if the pro- 
duction (ararhbhaj of seme substance were dependent 
on some other substance and on the conjunction between 
them. But what happens, as a matter df fact, is that the 
cause itself become? known as the effect when it under- 
goes some change 1 ( parinama ). No doubt in some cases, 
several substances may together undergo a change, as 
when a sprout comes forth out of the seed and the soil ; 
in other cases, one suhstance alone may change, as when 
milk changes into curds. In short, it does not appear to be 
the divine law that several causes must combine to pro- 
duce an effect. Therefore, on the authority of Sruti, we 
say that Brahman alone is the cause from which have 
sprung up akiiSa, and after it, in succession, the other 
elements and the entire world, (cf. Adhyaya 2, 1, 24). 

Equally erroneous is the contention of the purva- 
paksin that akiisa does not originate, because no specific 



1. Thi« view of the Vediintin if? known as the Parinamavada 
as against the Arambhav5da of the purvapaksin. . 1 he effect is 
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difference is found to exist between the condition prior to 
its existence and the condition after it. For the sound 
which is a quality of akasa, and from which wc ascertain 
that afcaia exists cannot exist before the origination of 
of akaSa. But Brahman, on the other hand, whether we 
consider it as prior to the origination of akasa or as 
posterior to it and to other elements, is not affected by 
them in the least, fuse .is Brahman is ' neither gross nor 
subtle \ even so it is 4 without akaSa ' ( Bf. 3. 8, 8 ). This 
means that prior t>o creation there was Brahman alone, 
and not akasa. 

As for the inference of the purvapaksin that akaSa 
has nn beginning because it differs from other created 
elements in being pervasive and parties*, we say that it 
is fallacious because it goes against the teaching of Sruti. 
The correct inference even from this fact of difference, on 
the other hand, as we have already seen, is that ikasa 
must have b:cn originated, because whatever differs 
(except the Atman) from other things mus': be the effect of 
something else. Besides, akafia must be non-eternal, 
because it has the non-eternal quality of sound in it. It 
may be supposed that this argument may go against the 
eternal nature of the Atman as the VaiSeSikas view it, 
inasmuch as the individual soul is linked up with intellect, 
desire, etc. But it does not go against the view of the 
Vedantin. For according to him the Atman is nirguna. 
And further the so-called pervasive quality nf akaSa does 
not exist, because whatever is produced must be limited 
in nature. 

Now, the interpretation of the Sruti ( referred to 
under II, 3, 4) which speaks of the immortality of akitea 
is that akasa has relatively got a longer duration than 
other elements, just as gods are spoken of as immortal, 
because they live for a relatively longer duration than 
human beings. Similarly, the comparison of Brahman 
with aka£a in being omnipresent and eternal is not to 
show their identity, but to show that the Brahman 
possesses these qualities in the highest degree. As an 
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example of such a mode of description, we may say that 
the Sun moves like an arrow. This only indicates that 
the Sun moves very fast and not that he has the speed 
of an arrow. Other passages from Sruti, on the other 
hand, such as, 1 It is greater than akasa 1 (Cha. 3. 14), 
' There is nothing to compare with him ' ( Sve. 4. 19 ), 
' Everything else is perishable in nature 1 ( Sve. 3. 4. 2 ) are 
so obvious regarding the difference between Brahman 
and all other things including akaSa, that they all go 
to refute the suggestion of the purvapaksin that the Sruti 
passage which speaks about the origin .of akasa is not 
to be taken in a literal sense. Both Sruti and reasoning 
have shown us so far that akasa is the effect of Biahman 
and has got origination. 

R mfcwfomn i (<;) 

\ liteva— hereby ; matarihd— wind ; i^dkhyaiah- czplcit,ed,] 
Air ( also ) is explained hereby. 8 

The argument of the previous Sutra extends to the 
case of the air, since air has its shelter in akasa. Here 
too there appears to be a conflict between the Chando- 
gyopanisad which makes no reference to the origination of 
air, ( 4, 3, 1 ) and the Taittiriya which definitely states 
that air springs forth irom akasa ( 2, 1, 1 ). This leads the 
purvapaksin to hold that the Sruti reference to the origin 
of air should not be taken as literally true. Besides, there 
are direct references to the immortal and non-perishable 
nature of air ; it is said to be ' a deity which does not 
set^Br. 1,5. 22). 

As opposed to this, we hold that air is originated ; 
for, in the first place, as seen already, it is only on this 
view that we can hold that everything else is known when 
the Bmhnvin is known. Secondly, air too is distinct and 
separate from other elements, and so must be a product 
of Brahman, just as other things are. The so-called im- 
mortality ornon-setting of the air is to 
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only relatively with reference to other elements like fire, 
which are actually seen to b: perishable. Real im- 
mortality belongs to Brahman, the knowledge of which is 
said to be the higher or par.T vidyfi as opposed to the 
Iow.m- or aparS vidyfi of air and other elements. 

This Sutra has b^.en used only to remove the possible 
doubt which may aris: in the minds of ordinary people 
that air m:iy not have any origin and that it may lie 
eternal, inasmuch as it is praised in the saihvargavidyfi as 
an object of worship. 

I AttukhfietPft'i —ahsenet "f origination ; tu—but ; satah -of 
existence ; un-upaputte/i -tint being possible. \ 

The being ( as a whole ) cannot have any origin ; tor 
this is impossible. 9 

If akiiSa and vayu winch are sometimes spoken of as 
having no origin, are ultimately found to have it, it is 
likely, as some one may say, that Brahman also may In- 
originated from something else. But in the first place, to 
suppose that it must: have come out of itself is meaningless. 
Secondly, 1 1 suppose that it must have come out of some 
particular being distinct from it is to contradict experi- 
ence. For we do see that jars as particular things arc 
made up of clay, and not clay, nude up of jars. And 
thirdly, nothing comes out of nothing, as the Chando- 
gyopanisad tells us ( 6, 2, 2 ). So we can never say that 
the being of Brahman comes out of the original non-being 
or void, or absolute jion-existence. The Sveta$vatara 
also is emphatic on the point that the ' Atman is the 
ultimate cause of all and the Lord of the so-called lords of 
the senses, and that there is nobody beyond this Atman 
who should be considered as its lord and creator " ( 6, y ). 
If, in spite of this, Brahman were to be assumed as an 
effect only and therefore requiring a further cause of it, 
it will lead us only to regress ad infinitum. But, to 
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avoid this, if some ultimate cause is to be assumed, it 
would be no other than what the Vedantin calls by the 
name Brahman. 

[Tejah—fire ; atah—from tk't ; tathd—thus ; hi— for ; 
aha— has told. J 

Fire ( originates ) from it ( viz. the air ) ; so says ( the 
Sruti). 10 

The Chandogyopanis'ad refers to Brahman as the 
cause of fire ; for the same Sat which existed in the begin- 
ning is said to have produced it ( 6, 2, 2 ; 6, 2, 3 ). This 
is quite consistent with the statement about Brahman 
that everything else becomes known when Brahman is 
known. Besides, the statement regarding ' Tajjalan' 
from the same Upanisad ( Cha. 5, 14, 1 ) explains how all 
this universe ( including fire ) comes forth from the Biah- 
man, moves and has its being in it, and is absorbed in it. 
The Mundaka also makes an explicit reference to the 
creation of prdna and all other things without exception 
from Brahman alone (2, 1,3 J. We find, again, the 
same thing in the Taittiriyopani§ad, according to which 
the Atman performed a penance and produced all this 
visible world (2, 6 ). But as against this, when we read 
in the Taittiriya that fire comes forth from air ( 2. 1, 1 ), 
what it means is, according to the purvapaksin, that fire 
is produced in succession after air, although fire is 
produced from Brahman alone. 

To this we reply that fire is produced out of air, and 
not produced merely after air. For the word ' Yayu ' (air) 
which is used in the ablative case indicates that it is the 
source from which fire has come into being. This is 
consistent and an?Jogous to the use of the words ' atman ' 
and ■ prthivl ' ( earth ) in the ablative, just before and 
after the statement about fire, to indicate respectively 
that the Atman is the source of akasa, and that the earth 
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is the source of the herbs and corn (Tai. 2, 1. 1 ). To 
interpret, on the other hand, the ablative case of ' Vayu ' 
as meaning 4 after vayu ' is to supply by imagination the 
preposition ' after in place ct 4 irom ' in the expression 
1 from v.iyu Fire thererore must be said to have come 
out of air. 

As against this, however, it may be pointed out 
that tin- Uhandogyopanijtad refers to Brahman as the 
source oi tire ( 6, 2, 3 Bui we must note that there is 
no contradiction in holding that hre, though born out of 
air, is ultimately due to Brahman alone. For instead of 
saying thai Brahman produced the fire directly, we can 
very well say that Brahman which successively assumed 
the forms of akasa and air, produced lire after them. Do 
wc not say that we get curds and cheese 1 Irom the cow, 
though instead .oi getting them directly irom that cow, 
we get them, as a matter of tact, from milk ? And does 
not Lord Krsna himself tell us that ' intellect, knowk dge, 
and steadiness of the mind etc., as also the numerous 
modifications of the elements, spring forth 1 ultimately 
from him alone ( B. G. 10, 4-5;, even though rhey are 
caused by their respective causes? Similarly, there is 
np contradiction between the passage (Br. 6, 2, 3 ) which 
speaks of tire as ultimately due to Brahman, and the pass- 
age (Tai. 2, l» 1 ) which speaks of the coming forth of 
fire out of air, or of Brahman which has assumed the form 
. issage in the Taittiriyopanisad itself 
!, 7 ) which tells us that 1 Brahman abides in the form of 
:ts, and in them it manifests L The only diff- 
i between the two kinds of passages is that while 
one describes the creation of the world as due to 
without any order of succession, the other des- 
?s ultimately due to Brahman, but pn ximately 
due to some entity such as akasa or vayu, in order to show 
that there is some order of succession inthe.act of creation. 
So, in short, the statement of the Chandopya that fire is 

1. Cheese is known as that which wc tet by muting curds 
with hot milk. 
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due to Brahman is not only not .contradictory to the 
statement of the Taittiriyaka that fire is due to vayu, but 
is also sufficient to show the truth of the statement that 
everything becomes known when Brahman is known. 

H 3^$*^ 1(H) 

mi I R 

[ Apah— water. ] 

Water ( is produced out of fire ). 11 

In this Sutra, the argument used in the previous 
Sutra is extended ; and so we should also supply the 
words previously used, viz., ' from this, 1 and ' Sruti says 
so \ in order to complete the sentence necessary for the 
composition of this Sutra which has the single word, 
viz., ' water \ Another reason why a separate Sutra is 
used can be said to be the anxiety of the Sutrakara not 
to omit the necessary intermediate link of water, in the 
course of creation, by proceeding straightaway from the 
being of fire to that of earth. 

[Prthivl—the earth; adhikura — context ; rupa— colour ; 
labdanUirebhyah—on account of other passages. ] 

On account of the subject-matter, colour, and other 
passages, ( the word ' anna 1 means ) the earth. 12 

In a passage of the Chandogyopanisad ( 6, 2, 4 ) 
water is said to have thought ( lit. ' seen ' ) of becoming 
manifold and of having produced food ( anna ). Now, a 
doubt arises as to the meaning of this word ' anna \ Are 
we to mean thereby the cooked rice, or the corn of barley 
and rice, or the eaVth ? In view of the ordinary meaning 
of the word as food, and in view of the ordinary experi- 
ence expressed in a subsequent passage, that where there 
is abundance* of rain there is abundance of corn, the 
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purvapaksin maintains that ' anna 1 means food or corn, 
and not earth. 

To this we reply that the word ' anna 1 means the 
earth and not rood or corn. For, in the first place, when 
the subject-matter under discussion is the creation oi the 
elements, it will be natural to expect the mention of the 
earth after the tire and the water have been petitioned 
as being produced ( Chi 6, 2, 3 ). It will be improper, 
on the other hand, li instead oi this natural course, we 
omit the earth and jump at the next created entity, viz., 
the food or corn and then say that 'anna* means the food 
or corn. Secondly, the black colour which, in the subse- 
quent sentence of the passage ( Cha. 6,4,1) has been 
declured to belong to 1 anna \ is iound to belong to the 
earth. For, while, cm the oik hand, the food which we 
eat, or the corn which we use, is not necessarily black, 
the earth is found, more often than not, as black in 
colour. The puranas describe the night which is .black m 
colour as the shadow of the earth. Besides, in the third 
place, there are other Sruti passages which, dealing with 
the same subject-matter oi the creation ot the universe, 
declare that from ' water comes forth the earth ' ( Tai. 2, 

1) , 'the froth of water hardens into earth' (Br. 1,2, 

2) . Nay, in the Taittiriyaka itself (2, 1, 1 ), we are 
definitely told that herbs, rice and food are produced out 
of earth In view of all this, the word 'anna\ which 
comes after water in the context of the creation of the 
universe, means nothing but earth. What is meant then 
by the abundance of food consequent upon the abundance 
of rain is the formation of the earthly element of iood 
due to water, and not the increase in the quality of corn 
or food. 



i Tat— that ; abhidhyanat—on account of contemplation ; 
eva—only ; tu—but ; tat-Iingdt—due to the characteristic mark 
found in him ; sah—he. ) 
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He ( j. e. the highest God ) alone, however, (produces 
all things) after having contemplated about them; for 
{ there exists ) a character peculiar to him. 13 

A question may arise as to whether the entire 
creation is worked out by the elements themselves or 
by the highest God who resides within the elements. 
Depending on the Sruti-passages, such as, 'from akasa 
has come forth the air 1 , 'from air, the fire 1 , etc. ( Tai. 
2, 1, 1 ), and ' fire thought, water thought ' ( Cha. 6, 2, 4 ), 
the purvapaksin maintains that the elements are, in the 
first place, capable of acting independently, and that 
they are, in the second place, endowed with the capacity 
to reflect, in spite of their being non-intelligent. 

It is the highest God, we say in reply, who assumes 
the forms of the different elements, and who after resi- 
ding within them thinks of all their modifications and 
produces them. A passage like 'the earth does not know 
him, though he resides within it and controls it, as the 
soul resides within the body"' ( Bf. 3, 7, 3 ), shows that 
the elements become active only if they are presided 
over by an intelligent principle. Wishing to become 
many, the highest GoJ became the perceptible and the 
imperceptible world ( Tai. 2, 6 and 7 ). In other words, 
he is the internal self of all. As for the 'seeing' or 
'thinking' on the part of the elements, it must be under- 
stood that it must be the 'seeing' of the highest God 
alone ; for 'there is none else besides him who has got 
the capacity to see' ( Br. 3, 7, 23 ). 

fwft°T 3 urn** 3wi% ^ i t« 

[ Viparyayena—in the reverse manner ; tu—but ; kramah— 
order ; atah—of this ; upapadyate— is found ; ca—and.] 

The order* ( of dissolution) however is the reverse 
of that ( viz. of creation ) ; and this is experienced. 14 

Since there is no definite information regarding 
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the order of creation, the purvapaksin may be inclined 
to think that either the dissolution of elements and 
things in the world takes place in the same order in 
which creation takes place, or in any indefinite manner. 

As against this, we hold that dissolution occurs 
in the reverse order of creation ; it is, as if, the descend- 
ing of the steps which were ascended before in creation. 
Earthen jars merge back into clay, snow and hailstones 
into water ; even so, it will be proper to say that the 
earth merges back into water, and water back into 
fire. It is in this order that every effect will merge back 
into its immediately antecedent and subtle cause, till 
ultimately all the things in the world will merge back 
into the final and the most subtle of all the causes, viz., 
the Brahman. Hence, it will be absurd to think that 
an effect should get itself merged in anything but its 
proximate cause. 

Besides, the order of creation, as told by Sruti and 
Smrti, cannot be directly applied to dissolution. So long 
as an effect lasts, it is impossible ro conceive the disso- 
lution of its cause ; for in the absence of the cause, the 
effect will never exist. On the other hand, the cause 
may continue to exist even though the effect is destroyed. 
Clay, for instance, will continue to exist even though 
the jars made out of it arc destroyed. 

{ Antaru— between ; vij nana- manasl— intellect and mind , 
kramepa—in order ; tat-lin gut— their characteristic marks ; 
iti — so ; eel— if ; na — not ; aviietdt — there being no difference. ] 

If, on account of characteristic marks ( which are 
available ), the intellect and the mind (-should be inserted 
sc-mewhere ) between ( the Brahman and the elements ), 
we «ay 'no' ; for there is no difference ( between their 
respective orders of creation and dissolution ). 15 
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We have shown so far that the creation and the 
dissolution of the elements take place in opposite 
directions, and that the Atman is both the beginning of 
creation and the end of dissolution. We have now to 
account for a fpesh difficulty of the purvapaksin regarding 
the position of some additional entities such as mind and 
intellect, and the interference which they may cause 
with the order of creation and dissolution which we 
have fixed so far. The existence^ of mind, intellect and 
the senses is approved by both Sruti and Smrti. 'Intel- 
lect is the charioteer, mind is the reins, and the senses 
are the horses' ( Ka. 1, 3, 3-4). Now, if all things 
proceed from Brahman, and if what the Atharvana Sruti 
mentions is true, viz., that 'from Atman alone has come 
forth the prana, the mind, the senses, and the five 
elements' (Mu. 2, 1, 3), then, the purvapaksin holds 
that the order of creation ( as also that of dissolution ), 
for instance, of akasa from the Atman, will necessarily 
be disturbed. AkaSa. as this Sruti points out, is produced 
from the senses and the mind, and not from the Atman. 

We do not accept this argument. For if 'mind, 
prana and speech are but modifications of earth, water 
and' fire respectively ' ( Cha. 6, 5, 4 ), what holds true 
regarding the order of creation in the ease of the five 
elements, holds true also in the case of the mind and 
the senses. And if on the analogy of the distinction 
between mendicant brahmins and brahmins in general, 
a distinction is made between the senses and the 
elements (Mu. 2, 1, 3 ), it is only to make us aware of 
their different functions, inspite of theit being of the 
nature of elements. 

And, even supposing that the sense-organs are 
different in nature from the elements, the order in which 
the latter are produced need not alter in any way. For 
there may now be two different orders, one referring 
to the sense-organs and the other to the elements ; and 
theee two may not interfere at all, whether the senses- 
are produced before or after the elements. The Athar- 
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vana Sruti which has been cited above, only mentions 
the sen .es an 1 the elements one after another, hut does 
not r-fer to the exact order in which they are all 
produced. On the contrary, we find in another Sruti 
that all this visible gross world was formerly of a subtle 
elemsntil nature known as Prajapati, that it was 
Prajapati who first reflected and produced the mind, and 
that mind reflected in its turn and produced speech and 
so on. This shows us, however, that the order of 
production of the members in the series of the senses is 
fndepenJent of the order of production of the elements, 
and that the two orders do not cause any conflict 
between them. 



[ Cara— movable ; acara— immovable ; tyapdsraynh- applies 
to ; lii— but ; %yit—may be ; tat ryapadciah— mention of that ; 
bhdhtah— secondary ; tat-bhiira— their existence ; hhavitrat—on 
account of exigence. \ 

Attributing ( birth and death ) however applies to 
movable and immovable ( bodies and things ) ; it is 
metaphorical (when applied to individual soul), for 
existence of these ( i. e. birth and death ) depends on the 
existence of them ( i e. bodies and things ). 16 



that the individual soul is amenable to birth and death, 
because it is a common mode of speaking that some one 
fe born or dead and because it is customary to perform 
the ceremonies known as 'jatakarma' and 'antyesti' after 
the birth and death of persons. But we dismiss this 
false belief by saying that the individual scul is neither 
born nor is dead. If it were to perish, all the religious 
injunctions and prohibitions recommended for the puropse 
of having pleasures and avoiding pain in a life beyond, 
for instance, in heaven or hell, would be of no avail. 
The truth is, as the Ghandogyopanisad tells us (6, 11, 3 ) : 




some people jcaay wrongly believe 
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'verily, the body dies when the soul leaves it, but the 
soul does not die\ Birth and death apply to bodies and 
things which are movable and immovable ; for such 
things come into existence and are destroyed. But with 
reference to the indwelling soul, birth and death have 
only metaphorical meanings. Birth, in other words, 
means the manifestation or conjunction of the body ; and 
death means the disappearance or the disjunction of it. 
Apart from this connection or severance of the body, 
the soul by itself is never seen as being born or dying. 
This same meaning is conveyed to us by another passage, 
' This person is said to be born, means this person has 
assumed a body ; this person dies, means he has gone 
out of body 1 ( Br. 4, 3, 8 ). The ' jataka ' ceremony 
therefore belongs to the body when it becomes manifest, 
or is born. The soul, on the other hand, is never born ; 
naturally it never dies. 

S \ 3n?*nfa3>w; i ( ^ ) 

[Na — not ; atmri ; asruteh — not mentioned by Srutt-; 
nityatvat — being eternal ; tabhyah — according to them. ] 

The Atman is not ( born ) as there is no statement 
of Sruti, and as it is eternal according to them ( i. e. 

Srutis). 17 

Thene are conflicting statements of Srutis regarding 
the birth or otherwise of jivatman who is generally 
considered as the ruler of the body and the senses, and 
as bound by the effects of his actions. While, on the 
one hand, it is considered as being produced from 
Brahman, like a ' spark emanating from fire ' (Mu. 2, 1, 1 ), 
on the other, it is considered as a condition of the 
unmodifiable Brahman itself on account of its entering 
into the body ( Tai. 2, 6 ). So there arises the doubt 
as to whether the individual soul is produced from 
Brahman like akaSa and other elements, or whether, like 
Brahman itself it is unproduced. 
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The purvapaksin, maintains that the individual soul 
is produced from the Brahman ; for then alone, and not 
when it is independent and unproduced, everything else 
will known after the Brahman is known. Nor is the 
jivdtniAi] Cite same as the highest Atman. For while 
the latter poiseissi characteristics, suc'h as freedom from 
sm, the former do;s not. Besides, just as the elements 
which are separate and limited are considered to be 
effects and therefore have an origin, even so rhc indivi- 
dual soul, which lives separately in all beings and is 
subject to pleasure and pain on account of its good and 
evil deeds, must bi considered as having an oiigin. In 
support of this, Sruti tells us first how the entire assem- 
blage of objects of experience along with ' the pranas 
come forth front the Atman as sparks from fire , and 
then adds that ' all th -se souls are produced ' (Br. 2, 1, 20). 
Another Sruti passage tells us not only about the origin 
of the souls but also of their destruction. ' Like sparks 
which huve the same nature as of fire from which they 
emanate, the various beings arise out of that Aksari and 
merge back into it' CMu. 2, 1,1). It is evident that 
the beings referred to in this passage must be the 
individual souls, for they alone are similar in nature with 
the highest Atman in point of intelligence. 

So, it does not stand to reason to say that the souls 
are not produced because there is no such mention in the 

account of the creation of the elements as given to us by 
the Taittirlyopanisad. As a matter of fact, we must 
accept even a new thing as true, provided it does not 
contradict whit we already have accepted as true. The 
view that souls have an origin, instead of being con- 
tradicted by the Sruti statement, ' the highest Atman 
entered itself into the body \ is therefore explained by it. 
It means, as the statement 'he manifested himself' 
meant in the context of the creation of the elements, 
( Tai 2, 7 ) that the highest Atman itself assumed the 
modified form of the effect or of the individual/ soul. 
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In reply to this we say that the individual soul is 
not born. For not only is there no reference to this 
question on most of the occasions on which the problem 
of the creation of the elements was discussed, but 
also whenever the nature of the soul is referred to by 
Sruti, it is said to be eternal, unchanging and without 
any origin. The jiva which is declared to be of the 
nature of Brahman can never be said to have an 
origin. We cite in support the following passages : 
'The jiva does not die' (Cha. 6, 11, 3); 'This 
Atman ( jlviitman ) is great, and is the fearless, eternal 
Brahman 1 (Br. 4, 4, 25); 'This intelligent Atman is 
without birth and death 1 ( Ka. 1, 2, 18 ) • ' Having created 
the body, the highest Atman himself entered into it' 
( Tai. 2. 6 ) ; 'He entered in the form of jivatman with 
a view to create names and forms 1 ( Cha. 6, 3, 2 ) ; ' He 
entered to the very tips of the finger-nails * (By. 1, 4,7) ; 
' Thou art that 1 ( Cha. 6, 8, 7 ) ; ' I am Brahman 1 ( Br. 1 , 4.. 
10 ) ; ' This atman ( jiva ) is Brahman, the knower, of 
all 1 (Br. 2, 5, 19 ), etc. All these passages give the lie 
to the view that the jiva is born. 

As for the argument of the purvapaksin that the 
soul must have an origin inasmuch as it is divided, we 
say that it appears to be so on account of the upadhis 
of the mind and the intellect, just as the aka§a appears 
to be divided on account of the upadhis of javs and other 
things. The jivatman is Brahman itself. ' It is the one, 
hidden, internal God of all beings, the all-pervading 
Atman ' ( Svc. 6, 11). We may talk of the jiva as made 
up of knowledge, mind, life, sight, hearing, and so on, 
so long as these hide the real nature of the jiva ; but once 
we know that jiva is Brahman itself, the distinctions 
which were there on account of the upadhis will not be 
there. 

• 

It is on account of the connection of the soul with 
the adjuncts that we may also indulge in speaking about 
the bitth and.death of the soul. As the Brhadaranya- 
kopanisad tells us, * It is this Atman which, in spite of 
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its being full of intuitive knowledge, arises ( as if ) out of 
these elements and perishes ;ifter they perish, and then 
knows nothing' (4,5, 13). What this passage means 
is explained by the sage Y.ijnavalkya to his wife Maitreyi 
in the passage which immediately comes after it (4, 5, 14) : 
1 No, 1 do not wish to bewilder you at all ; verily, my 
beloved, the Atman is imperishable ; imperishable is his 
nature or knowledge. The absence of knowledge on hi? 
part alter death means only thai he becomes dissociated 
from the body and the sense-organs \ Besides, the 
assertion that everything else becomes known when 
the Brahman is known, is fulfilled only when the indi- 
vidual soul is considered as a mode of the unmoditiablc 
Brahman itself, and not as distinct and separate on 
account of specific qualities, which are only due to the 
presence of upadhis. It is to impress this very idea of 
the non-difference of the jiva and the Brahman, that we 
get immediately afterwards in the same Upanisad I Br. 4. 
3, 14-16 ) the assertion that the soul has none of the 
qualities which belong to this transitory existence, that 
it is, in reality, nothing but Brahman, and that to realize 
this constitutes the final liberation. All this therefore 
goes to point out that the soul is without birth or 
death. 

J ( \*) 

[ Jflah — knottier ; atah — therefore; eva—only, 

For the same reason ( the jiva is ) the 
self-effulgent ). 18 

Like the followers of Kanada, the purvapaksin thinks 
that the individual soul is in itself non-intelligent, but 
that intelligence or knowledge appears, in it as an 
accidental character. For had it been* a natural quality 
of the soul, it would have been manifested even during 
the states of sleep and swoon. On the contrary, wl.cn 
a man wakes up, he comes to know that he knew nothing 
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when he was sleeping. So the knowledge of the soul 
in the wakeful condition is intermittent and adventitious, 
and is due to the conjunction of the soul with the mind, 
just as the redness of the jar is on account cf its conjunc- 
tion with fire. 

To this we reply. The jivatman is eternally intelli- 
gent for the same reason for which it is said to be 
without any origin ; but we call it as a state of the 
unmodifiable Brahman on account of upadhis. And that 
Brahman has the essential nature cf pure consciousness 
or intelligence is known from such passages as : 'Brahman 
is intuitive knowledge and ananda ' (Br. 3, 9, 28); 
' Brahman is truth, knowledge and infinite ' ( Tai 2, 1, 1 ); 
'One homogeneous direct knowledge which has neither 
any break nor anything outside it ' (Br. 4,5, 13 ). Besides, 
wc do get in Sruti direct references regarding the eelf- 
effulgent or the self-conscious nature of the jivatman 
itself : ' during sleep, he does not himself sleep, but looks 
at the sleeping sense-organs ; he is self -effulgent during 
dreams, and consists of imperishable knowledge 1 (By. 
4, 3, 9 v 1 1 v 30 ). Had the individual soul been without 
such eternal knowledge, which is being variously expressed 
or manifested by means of the sense-organs in the 
desires of man such as ' Let me smell this, or see this, 
etc. ' ( Cha. 8, 1 2, 4 ), knowledge would have been the 
property of the non-intelligent sense-organs. This does 
not mean that the organs of sense are useless. They do 
serve the purpose of defining the special object of know- 
ledge. Smell, for instance, is the special object to be 
cognized through nose. It is due to the absence of 
special objects in sleep and not due to the absence of 
knowledge, that the soul appears not to be seeing or 
knowing anything in sleep. As a matter of fact, he is 
the eternal seer of things and ' sees 1 in sleep in spine of 
the appearanoe .that he is not seeing. There being 
nothing else but the Atman. what should he see or know 
in particular, except being eternally aware of himself ( By. 
4. 3, 23 ) ? .The Atman therefore is eternally conscious 
cf itself. 
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[ Utkranti ( leaving the body )—gati ( going to )—dgatlnam 
of coming. J 

On account of leaving the body, going to ( Gandra- 
loka ) and coming back ( from it, the soul is atomic in 
size;. 19 

Let us now consider whether the soul 1* atomic, or 
of the size of the body, or infinite. One may suppose that 
there is no need to discuss this, inasmuch as we have now 
come to the conclusion that the individual soul is Brahman 
itself, and that it is therefore eternally intelligent and 
without any origin or limitation, but as the purvapaksin 
maintains, there are definite statements regarding the 
passing out of the soul from the body amd its journeying 
afterwards towards a particular region. In the lint place, 
the soul is said to pass out of the body at the time of death 
along with speech, etc. (Kau. 3, 4j; secondly, it is describ- 
ed as making its journey afterwards to the region of the 
moon to reap the fruits of actions ( Kau. 1,2); and thirdly, 
it is said to return to this world again to do fresh actions 
( Br. 4, 4, 6 ;. Now, it tin- soul were really as infinite as 
the Brahman or iika&i, there would be .no possibility of 
its movement. That it cannot be of the size of the body 
has been proved while refuting Jainism. Therefore, 
according to the purvapaksin, the soul is atomic in size. 

WRT ^fanft: I 3° 

[ Sva— one's own ; dtmand—with the soul ; ca—t 
uttarayoh—on account of the two which come after. J 

And on account of the subsequent two ( acts of 
journey towards and from ) being (connected ) with the 
soul of the individual, ( the size is atomic in nature ). 20 

It is likely that the fruits of actions of a particular 
soul may be completely exhausted, and so the soul may 
P>t look upon itself as in any way connected with the 
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body. This ceasing of the soul to consider itself as the 
lord of the body, may possibly be said to be the ' pass- 
ing ' of the soul from the body, just as the ruler of a 
town can be said for all practical pui poses to go out of 
the town, if he ceases to look upon himself as the ruler. 
But the journey of the soul towards and from a certain 
region after death, cannot thus be construed metaphori- 
cally. They must be taken literally as activities 
belonging to a soul which moves. And if motion is to be 
explained, the size of the soul, as already noticed in the 
preceding Sutra, must be atomic in character. And when 
this is established, the passing out of the soul must also 
be actual and not metaphorical. Mow else, besides, can 
the two journeys of the soul take place at all, if it does 
not actually pass beyond the body ? As a matter of fact, 
certain parts of the body, such as mouth or skull, are 
mentioned as the points at which the soul departs from 
the body after death ( Bf. 4, 4, 2 ). It is said to go into 
the heart during sleep along with the tejomatras or the 
senses as constituted by light ( Br. 4, 4, 1 ), and to come 
back and reside in them during the wakeful condition 
(Bf. 4, 3, 11 ). All this proves that the soul is atomic 
in she. 

\Na~not; •anuh—atom ; a-tat-$ruteh— there being no 
Sruti ; iti eet—if so; na\ itara— other; adhikat at— owing to 
context. ] 

If it be said that ( the soul ) is riot atomic because 
Sruti mentions the opposite of it, it is not so because 
the subject-matter deals with ( what is) other than ( the 
individual soul ). 2 1 

The purvapaksin anticipates an objection which may 
be stated thus. The soul is not atomic, because ' The 
Atman who resides in the pranas and in the akasa of the 
heart, is known as being full of knowledge, and as being 
great and unborn ■ ( Br. 4, 4, 22 ) ; it is ■ all-pervading 
and eternal -like akaeV; 'Brahman it is which is truth, 
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Ganga. To this is given the reply of the purvapaksa 
in the next Sutra. 

[ Avirodhah— without contradiction ; candana— sandal; vat 
-like. } 

No contradiction, as with the paste of sandal. 23 

Just as a drop of sandal-paste applied to a portion 
of tha body gives a refreshing touch to the whole body, 
even so the atomic soul comes in contact with the skin 
and derives the experience cf pleasure and pain all over 
the body. 

[ Avasthiti— residence; vaiicsyat—on account of difference; 
iti cet—if so; na; abhyupagamdt— being available; rhdi—in 
the heart; hi— for. J 

If it be said ( that the illustration of sandal-paste is 
not adequate ) on account of difference of location, ( we 
say ) it is not so ; for ( the Sruti tells that the residence 
of the soul is ) in the heart. 24 

An objector may say that the comparison is not 
adequate. For wherens in the case of a drop of sandal- 
ointment, both the location ot it on a particular portion 
of die body and the subsequent diffused experience of 
pleasantness all over the body arc objects of direct 
perception, in the case ot the soul, it is only the expe- 
rience c f pleasure and pain all over the body, and not 
the location ot the soul that is directly perceived. In- 
ference too is not possible in this respect ; for it cannot 
resolve the doubt whether the experience of pleasure 
all over the body is due to the presence of soul all over 
the bady like the tactual sensation all over the skin, or 
is due to the all-pervading nature of the soul like akaia, 
or is, like a drop of ointment, due to the very minute 
soul which resides in one spot of the body only. 
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To this the purvapaksin replies that notwithstand- 
ing the inability of perception and inference to come to 
any conclusion, we have the following Sruti on this 
point. ' It is this Atman who resides in the heart, and 
is the internal light, the purusa, the knowledge incarnate 
amidst the pranas ' ( Br. 4, 3, 7; Pr. 3, 6; Cha. 8, 3, 3 ; 
Tai. 2, 1 ). So the comparison indicated in Sutra 23 
is net inadequate. 

l Giinat- due to quality; vd—or; lokavat—as in experience.! 

Or cn account cf the quality (viz., of intelligence ). 
as in crdinary experience. 25 

Or just as a lamp or a jewel kept in a room spread* 
its light in the wh< le ol the ro.m, even sn the intelli- 
gence of the atomic soul may spread itself all over the 
bedy, and cause the experience of pleasure and pain. 
This will dispose of the possible objection that the soul 
being partlcss may net act in the same way as the drop 
of ointment, which co nsists of minute particles and is 
therefore capable of covering the whole body as the 
particles set themselves diffused over it. But there may 
come forth another cbjecti* n. The quality of a thing 
does not wander away beyond that thing in which it 
inheres. The whiteness of a piece of cloth remains in it 
beyond. 1 Besides, as suggested 



and not beyond. 1 Besides, as suggested in the 
tion, the light cannrt be said to be the quality of the 
flame. It is a substance, as the Vaisesifcas also he ld it: 
so that, whereas in the flame the particles are held close 
together, in t he light they are only scattered. 

the purvapaksin replies in the next Sutra. 




[ Vyatirekah—txtendinf' beyond ; f-andharuC—lihe odour. J 



1. Even if the- soul is atomic in size, its quality of intelli- 
gence will not be diffused all over the body, but will be 
restricted to a small portion only. 
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Like odour ( the intelligence ) may exist beyond ( the 
atomic soul ). 26 



It is no argument to say that odour may not be felt 
at a distance away from its substance, because colour is 
not seen anywhere beyond the thing' in which it inheres. 
For the odour is experienced at a place away from the 
odorous thing to which it belongs. If now somebody 
were to say that instead of being a quality, the odduir 
to d is a substance, inasmuch as it consists of par deles of 
the odorous substance, he will have to admit that the 
separation of the odorous particles from the substance 
means the decrease in the heaviness of the substance. 
But as no one finds the original substance decreasing in 
this manner, wc need not admit that odour is a. 
substance. Some one may say against this that the original 
odorcus substance does decrease in weight, and that it 
is not a perceptible difference, because the particles of 
odour which depart from the substance and which enter 
the nose and produce smell are too minute. We must, 
however, remember that if the particles of odour are 
atomic in size they are, in the first place, suprasensible; 
and secondly, even supposing that they combine, they 
will not be able to produce strong odours like that of a 
nagakesari flower. Moreover, do not the people generally 
say that they smell an odour and not the odorous 
subst?,ncc itself especially when it is at a distance? 
So, dt is proved beyond doubt that, unlike colour, odour 
does travel beyond the substance to which it belongs. 

[ Tatha—in the same way ; ca—and ; dariayati- declares. ] 
And ( Sruti also ) tells the same. 27 

Passages lik\' He lives up to the end of hairs, upto 
the tips of th- nails * (Ka i. 4, 20 ; Br. 1, 4, 7), convince us 
further that th : same soul which is indicated to be atomic 
in she by its residence in the heart, is said to pervade 
the whole body by its attribute of intelligence.. 
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[ Prthak—separate ; upadeiat— being mentioned. ] 

And because ( the soul and intelligence ) are sepa- 
rately mentioned. 28 

The same is confirmed by saying that the soul 
pervades the body by means of its quality of intelligence, 
(Kau. 3, 6) or that it possesses the intelligence which is 
manifested as belonging to the various senses ( Br. 2, I, 

To this we reply. 

[ Tat— that ; guna —quality ; sdratvat— being the essence ; 
tu—but ; tat ; vyapadeiali— mention ; prajnavat—like the pr&j*a \ 

But it ( i.e. the jiva ) is described thus ( as atomic ) 
because it ( appears ) to have for its essential nature the 
qualities of that ( i.e. buddhi ) ; as with Prajna ( ue. 
Brahman, when it is considered as atomic on account of 
the saguna aspect or of its being an object of worship. ) 
29 

The jiva is not atomic in size, for it is not men- 
tioned by Sruti as having an origin. On the contrary, 
the Brahman is spoken of as having entered all the ele- 
ments and bodies, and of having assumed the form of 
jfva. It is on this account that the jiva is declared to be 
identical with the Brahman ; and so it: follows that the 
jiva is as all-pervading as the Brahman is. Therefore it 
is that the statement about the jiva that 'it is sur- 
rounded by the pranas etc. 1 applies to Brahman, because 
it is spoken of as ' the great unborn Atman, consisting of 
knowledge ' ( Br. 4, 4, 22 ). 1 How again can the soul 
experience the sensation of pleasure and pain extending 
over all the parts of the body, if it were- atomic in size ? 
To say that it can have such an experience on account of 
' Dn with the skin which extends all over the 



1. Cf. B.G. 2,24. 
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body is to falsify our actual experience. For instance, 
the pain of the pricking of a thorn is located in the sole 
of the foot only and is not experienced all over the body. 
Nor can it be said that the jiva pervades the entire body 
by means of its quality ( of intelligence ) ; for if the jiva 
is atomic in size, its quality also must reside in it, and 
cannot go beyond it in order to pervade the entire body. 
A quality which wanders beyond the substance ceases 
to be a quality. The light of the lamp which goes beyond 
the flame is a part of the substance itself and not a 
quality only, as we have already shown. Similarly, the 
odour, in so far as it is a quality, travels in space along 
with the substance in which it inheres ; or else, if it 
travels alone leaving behind the substance in which it 
resides, it will cease to be a quality. ' The ignorant call 
a particular water to be fragrant 1 , says Dvaipayana. ' As 
a matter of fact says he, ' the fragrance is a quality 
which belongs to the element of earth which may exist 
to a certain extent in water or air \ If intelligence, 
therefore, as the quality or essential nature cf the soul, 
is said to pervade the body, it is as good as to say that 
the soul is not atomic in size. That it is not of the 
size of the body, we have already seen in II, 2, 34. The 
soul must therefore be all-pervading or infinite. 

Why then is the soul described as minutely small 
and as residing in the heart by certain Sruti passages, as 
seen in Sutra 24, above ? It is, we reply, with refer- 
ence to the superimpositicn of the qualities of mind and 
intellect, such as desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, and 
others on the Atman, that the latter is spoken of as being 
of the nature of mind and intellect. Consequently, the 
Atman which is eternally free from sarhsiira is wrongly 
Considered as the actor and the enjoycr, and as having 
the size 1 of buddhi. The Svetaivatara clearly brings out 
the difference between these two notions of the self, 
when it says that it is atomic, viz., that it has " the 

1. Buddhi is said to have size on account of ita being 
located in the heart. 
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size of a hundredth part of a hundredth part of a hair, 
and that it is yet minute " ( 5, 9 ). Now buth the sizes 
cannot be true. The soul being declared as Brahman in 
the statements like ' Thou art that must he infinite ; its 
atomic sue is to be understood as simply inetapboric.il or 
as having reference to its being falsely connected with 
the qualities of buddhi, as is clear irom the statement, 
' The jiva is seen like the point oi .i goad i n account of 
ite being endowed with the qualities til mi ml ir k»dy * 
( Svc. 5, 9 ), and not on account oi its own nature. Again, 
the passage, ' This At man, who is aou, is to be 
known by the inner light * ( Mu, 3, 1, 9 ). is net meant to 
indicate the atomic size of the soul, but t(. indicate that 
Brahman, which ts the subject-matter of the chapter, is 
to bj realized thru ugh knowledge and grace, and not to 
be apprehended by the senses. The jiva being in essence 
identical with Brahman, it cannot be described as 
atomic in size. So by the word ' atomic ' wc are to 
understand that eith r the -nature < I the s til is too su! tie 
to be discerned, ot that the siac has reference only to 
the limiting adjuncts oi mind and intellect and not to 
the Atman. 

Such a metaphorical ascription of the qualities of 
buddhi to the soul is found in other Sruti passages also. 
When the soul is said to take possession of the body and 
of the various objects of experience (Kau. 3,6 ), it is said 
to do so on account of the qudities of buddhi, and not 
on its own account, in which case the soul would be 
understood as different from the Atman or Brahman. 
Just as the body of a statue made of stone is not differ- 
ent except in name from the stone itself, even so the 
soul is not different, except for the fals: ascription to it 
of the qualities of the limiting adjuncts, from the con- 
sciousness of the Atman. There is no distinction 
between the soul and the consciousness thereof, just as 
there may be between a thing and its quality. The 
reference to the ' heart ' as the abode or the soul is, 
therefore, realiy speaking, the reference to the buddhi 
which abides in the heart. The Prasnopanisad too, in a 
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like manner, explains the passing out of the soul from 
the body and the consequent departure of it to another 
region and its coming back to this mortal world, as 
ascribed to it falsely on account of the passing out of 
the pranas and the distinctions made by buddhi (6, 3, 4). 
The soul or the Atman can never be spoken of as depart- 
ing or coming back ; for what leaves the body is the 
prana and not the Atman. In short, just as the Brahman 
is spoken of for the purpose of devotion or worship as 
1 smaller than the grain of rice or barley, or as endowed 
with mind, prana, odour, taste, etc."' (Cha. 3, 14, 2-3), 
even so the soul is said to be atomic so long as it is 
engrossed with saAsara on account of ths qualities of 
mind and buddhi being superimposed upon it. 

.The opponent may point out that this hypothesis of 
the samsarika condition of the soul as being due to the 
ascription of the qualities of buddhi to it, may lead us 
to believe that the soul may either altogether vanish, or 
vanish from the worldly point of view, the moment 
there is dissociation of the soul from buddhi. To this 
the Sutrakara replies : 

[Ydwt—so Ion-; as; atma-hhavitvat—on account of the 
soul's being ; ca—and ; na—not ; dosah— defect ; tat-dartanat~ 
because Sruli says the same. } 

There is no defect, because ( the connection of 
buddhi with the soul ) exists so long as the soul ( exists 
in samsar,>. ); Sruti tells the same. 30 

The objection c;\nnot stand. For the connection of 
the buddhi with the soul will last so long as the 
samsarika condition of the lattci does not end on account 
of the right kind^of knowledge ; or we may say the other 
way, viz., as long i>.s the connection of the soul with 
buddhi will last, so long will last the samsarika condition 
of the soul. As a matter of fact, there is nothing like 
Ijva except the imaginary entity believed to exist On 
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nt of the limiting adjuncts of buddhi. For through- 
he Vedanta-passagcs we do not meet with any 
intelligent being except the omniscient, eternally 
,ord of the universe. E.g., 'There is no other 
hearer, pcrcoiver or knower but he ' ( Br. 3, 7, 23 ; 
11); 'Thou art that' (Cha. 6, 8, 7 ) ; 1 1 am 
Stan' (Br. 1, 4, 10). Besides, the word ' vijnana- 
* which means the same as ' huddhimaya *, on 
of its bw'ing used along with cither words viz. 
aya, pran.am.iya, caksurmaya, and srotramaya, * 
j respectively consisting of mind, breath, eye and 
£ 4, 4, 5 ), is used to qualify the 1 Purusa in the 
1 then it is this person 1 consisting of light ' 
:ribed as having as if a sojourn in both the 
Is, and as thinking like the buddhi on account of 
lity with it ( Br. 4, 3, 7 ). This is like the 
way of speaking about the womanish (strimaya) 
of Devadatta when we find him possessing 
"sveetc. for a woman. This clearly means 
5 first place, the connection between buddhi 
S soul remains unbroken even though the soul has 
another world ; and that, secondly, the soul 
I in its true essence does neither move nor 
appears to move or think on account of its 
tachment to buddhi which really moves and 
come to the conclusion therefore that as 
loes not arise the experience of * I am the 
connection of buddhi and other adjuncts 
does not come to an end. As the 
says, ' there is no other path to go, to pass 
except to know the great Person who 
^like the sun and is beyond all dark- 

)ne may still raise the objection and say that the 
3tion of the buddhi with the soul can hardly be 
exist during the conditions of sleep and 
for as the Sruti tells us 1 the jTva then 
with the Truth ' (Cha. 6, 8, 1 ). To this 
itra comes as a reply. 
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[ Pumstvaadi-vat— manliness and others ; tu—but ; asya — 
of this; satah— of {that which exists ; abhivyahti— manifesta- 
tion ; yogat— owing to. ] 

On account of the manifestation of that (connec- 
tion) which exists ( in the form of seed ), like manliness 
and others. 31 

Just as the manly power, though not actually seen 
in children, is all the same potential in them and is 
manifested only when they become adolescent, even 
so the connection of the buddhi and the soul exists 
potentially during sleep and dissolution, but becomes 
manifest at the time of waking or creation. It can never 
be said that there originates something out of nothing ; 
for, in that case, manly power would arise even in the 
eunuchs. Besides, the reason for having a waking life 
after deep sleep, as for believing in birth after death, is 
said to be the ignorance of this very fact rof being 
merged in the Real during sleep and death ; and that 
is why after ' having merged in the Truth during sleep, 
the beings come back again to wakeful conscious- 
ness as lions, wolves, etc. 1 ( Cha. 6, 9, 2 and 3 ). It is 
therefore proved that the connection of the buddhi 
and the soul exists unimpaired so long as the latter 
exists in the condition of saihsara. 

[Nitya — always; upalabd hi— perception; anupalabdhi — 
non-perception ; prasangah— occasion ; anyatara— either of the 
two ; niy amah— obstruction ; vd—or ; anyathS— otherwise.] 

There would either be continuous perception or 
non-perception ( if the internal organ were not to exit ); 
or els? one of the two ( viz., the soul or the sense ) would 
be limited ( in power ). 32 

The internal organ which may be said to be the 
upadhi of jiva is spoken of differently as manas, buddhi, 
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vijnana, and ci-ta. 1 It is called manas when it is in the 
condition of doubt, and budJhi when it is in the condi- 
tion of determLiatian. Now, in the absence of this 
internal org\n, there will cither be the constant percep- 
tual knowledge or the non-perception thereof. For in 
both the ccSjB ths other three causes of knowledge, viz., 
the soul, th: s;» s;s and the objects of experience will 
be always th re. Either the knowledge follows them as 
their effect, orit d'> s not. But what we find in our .'.etu.il 
experienc3 is that it is the presence or absence ot mind 
which makes th: difference between knowledge and 
ignorance. 'Whin the mind is absent one does not hear 
orsie^Bf. 1,5,3). Apart from thU explanation, wc 
shall have cither to suppose that the soul, which is then 
its real essercc, i; incapable of any modification, or that 
the scr.s:s lose th -ir power to cognize all of a sudden, 
and without any cause. Therefore the internal organ 
with all its mental modifications such as, desire, i mag in a - 
tion, doubt, faith, want of faith, memory, forgetful- 
ness, shame, reflection and fear, is necessary as the 
upadhi of tl e jlva in order to bestow upon the latter 
the characteristic of atomic size as shown in Sutra 29. 

[ Kara— dotr; idstra-arthavattvat -on account of the uti- 
lity mhich Sruti will have] 

4 (The soul is ) the doer ; for Sruti will ( then be said 
to) be useful. 33 

It is only on the hypothesis that the soul is the 
doer,- that the Sruti injunctions, such as 1 One should 
sacrifice, offer oblations, or give wealth in charity,' have 
any s : gnificance at all. The various actions to be done 

1. When there is ahamkfira the same internal organ ia 
known an vijftSna, and when it consists mostly of consciousness 
it becomes known as citta; e. g., 1 Vijnana performs the sac- 
rifice ' (Tai. 2, 5) ; ' He must be cognized by citl*-.* ( Mil. 3,1,9). 
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point out the conscious nature of the soul, and not the 
unconscious nature of the buddhi. The soul, however, 
in its real nature being the Atman, ' is the only do;r, 
the seer, the perceiver and the knower. ' ( Pr. 4, 9 )' 

[ Vihdra— sport ; upadesdt — because it is told. ] 

Because ( Sruti ) speaks about the sport ( of the 
Atman ). 34 

And for this reason also the jlva can b; spoken of 
as the doer ; it ' wanders at its will during the state of 
dream ' and ' moves within the body ' ( Br. 4. 3, 12 ; 
2, 1, 18). 

[ Upa-addnat— on account of tailing. ] 

On account of its ( power of ) taking. 35 

The jiva is the dosr on account of its being spoken 
as receiving intelligence through the instruments of the 
senses, when it sleeps in the heart, i.e., in the Atman 
(Bf. 2, 1, 18; 17). 

\ Vyapadcsdt - it being indicated: ca—and: kriydydrh — 
regarding actions ; na cet — if not ; nirdesa-viparyayah— oppo- 
site indication. ] 



1 . Just us thf soul and its atomic character owe their 
existence to the Upadhi of buddhi, even so the purposive 
activity of the soul is conditioned by buddhi. This does not 
however mean that buddhi is the source of activity ; that source 
is the Atman or Brahman which is the real nature of the soul. It 
is in this sense that the soul as Atman is active. If buddhi, on 
the other hand, is considered to be source of activity, it becomes 
difficult to reconcile how the soul as the enjoycr of the fruit can 
be said to be inactive, as also the receiver of the injunctions 
regarding actions. 
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(The soul is the doer) also because of such 
indication with regard to actions ; if this were not 
( true ) there would have bzen different indication. 36 

The Taittiriyopanisad speaks of ' Vijnana as the 
performer of sacrifices and actions 1 ( 2, 5 ). This means 
that ' vijnana * is just a synonym for the soul. For if it 
were to mean 4 buddhi ' as in the Brhadaranyaka passage 
quoted above while discussing the previous Sutra 
( 2. 1, 17). the word ' vijnana ' would have been used in 
the instrumental case and not in the nominative, which 
indicates that it is the independent subject other than 
buddhi. Hence it is the doer of actions. 

It may b; contended that an independent person 
may do only such things as are beneficial and pleasant, 
and not such as arc harmful and unpleasant. How then 
are we to reconcile this harmful activity with the 
independence of the soul? To this the SGtrakara 
replies s 

[ Upalabdhi—stmuous experience ; vat— like j aniyamah— 
no restraint. ] 

Like sensuous experience, ( activity too ) is without 
restraint. 37 

The Atman may be the doer of both pleasant and 

wrong to say that the Atman is not free even in the 
act of having knowledgs, because it is dependent upon 
the senses; for these senses or the instruments of 
knowledge are only useful in bringing the objects of 
knowledge in contact with the subject of experience. 
But so far as the act of experiencing is concerned, the 
Atman is not dependent on anything else, because the 
experiencing itself is connected with, only the consci- 
ousness of the Atman. Similarly, in the sphere of 
actions, the doer may be dependent on place, time and 
circumstances, just as a cook may be dependent on fuel. 
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water and other things ; and yet just as the cook is 
responsible so far as he cooks we'll or bad, the doer also 
is responsible for actions which bring about pleasant or 
unpleasant results. The doer has unrestrained activity 
both in the spheres of knowledge and action. 

[ Sakti-power ; vip'aryayat—on account of change. ] 

On account of change in powers. 38 

Besides, if ' vijnana 1 were to mean buddhi and not 
soul, we shall have to suppose buddhi, in the first place, 
to be endowed with the power of the doer, instead of 
with the power of an instrument of the doer. And 
because every activity has its origin in the conscious- 
ness of the self, or ' I \ for instance, in ' I come \ 'I go\ 
' I eat ', etc., we must, in the second place, identify 
buddhi with this consciousness of the self. And then 
thirdly, we shall have to conceive of some instrument 
whereby buddhi achieves all it wants. But this means 
that what we intend to call by the name of soul may 
now be called by buddhi. It will be only a difference 
in naming a thing. The point that remains to be 
admitted is that the doer, whether soul or buddhi, is 
different from the instrument it uses. 1 

[ Samadhi— equipoised condition during meditation ; abhd- 
vat — due to absence ; ca— and. ] 

And because of the absence of meditation. 39 

The realization of the Atman through meditation 
will not also be possible unless the jlvatman is assumed 

1. So instead, of supposing that all these things belong to 
buddhi in order to raise it to the status of the doer, and of sup- 

Eosing a separate instrument of knowledge in place of buddhi, it 
i better to think of the soul and buddhi as the doer and instru- 
ment respectively. 
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as the doer. And that he (a the doer will be clearly 
seen from the Vedanta passages, such as 'The Atman 
is to he, seen, heard and meditated upon ' ( Br. 2, 4, 5 ) ; 
' The Atman must he sought and fnund out ' ( Cha. 8, 
7, 1 )| * Meditate on the Atman as Om ' ( Mu. 2, 2, 6 ). 

[ YathS—as ; ca—and 1 ; taksa -carpenter ; ubhayathd— 
both icays. ] 

And like the carpenter, ( the jivStman appears ) 
both ways. 40 

So far, from Sutra 33 to Sutra 39, it has h:en 
proved that the jiva i; the doer. The Sutrakaw wdl 
now point out that the doing or the authorship of 
actions is not natural with the jiva but is due to it? 
limiting adjuncts. 

If, in the first place, the authorship were natural, 
the jiva would never hz able to get rid of it, just as fir.- 
can never get itself free from heat. Secondly, activity 
being essentially painful it will not enable the jiva to 
attain the end of life. Some one may contradict this 
and say that man can achieve the end of life or final 
liberation in spite of his capacity to become active ; he 
may simply avoid being active, just as fire, with all 
its capacity to burn, does not actually burn if fuel is 
withdrawn from it. But we reply that the occasions 
to be active cannot totally be avoided ; for the causes 1 
that make the man active are themselves active and 
are inextricably connected with the soul. Nor can it be 
said that liberation can be achieved by the employ- 
ment of certain means ; for what is thus achieved or 

1, 1 Ca ' is here used in the sense of 1 but '. 

2. The dharrm and adhnrma which act upon the soul and 
produce activity are never destroyed, hut live in the soul a> 
seeds possessing the capacity to make the soul active. 
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produced anew remains for a shore time only. The 
conception of liberation is possible only in the light of 
what is stated in the Sruti, viz., that the 1 Atman is 
pure, intelligent and free and we cannot have any 
meaning of this statement, if the authorship of actions 
is to become the natural attribute of the jiva. The 
doing or the authorship of the actions is, on the 
contrary, due to the superimpesition of the attributes 
of the adjuncts on the real nature of the jiva. Passages 
like, 'The Atman appeals as if meditating, as if moving' 
( Br. 4, 3, 7 ), ' when he comes in union with lx)dy, mind 
and senses, he is called the enjoyer by the wise people ' 
(Ka. 1, 3, 4 J, clearly shew that it is the Atman alone 
which passes as the enjoyer on account of the ascription 
to it of qualities that really belong to the limiting 
adjuncts. To those who discern the truth, there is no 
such separate entity as jiva apart from the Atman. 
'There is no se^r other than He', as the Sruti says 
( Br. 3, 7, 23 ). 

if the intelligent deer, viz., the individual soul is 
different from the senses, mind and buddhi, and is non- 
different from the highest Atman, one may say that 
it would mean that the Atman alone ought to bz 
called the enjoyer and the doer in this sarhsara. But 
this is wrong. For the attributes of enjoying and doing 
are said to arise out of avidya' or ignor.-.nce, and have, 
no existence during the condition ol knowledge. Sruti 
says : ' when there is duality, as it were, one sees the 
other', but 'when everything becomes for him the 
Atman, who she uld sea whom ? " ( Br. 4, 5, 15 ). 

This same truth is gathered from the comparisons 
of the soul with the falcon and t he carpenter. IJkc a 



1. Bondage and liberation have mi meaning with reference 
to the Atman Wlio. is pure conseiousm :.t.; nor have they any 
meaning with reference to huddhi, manas etc., lor these arc non- 
intelligent. But bondage and liberation arc supposed to belong 
to the intelligent soul on account f-f the upsidhi of buddlii etc. 
which arise out of avidyi and are supposed to belong to the soul. 
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ary on account of flying in the air, or a 
weary on account of working with his axe 
tools, the soul gets tired with the dualities of 
presented in the conditions of waking and 
and as the falcon ceases to fly and comes to 
;i» ' I he carpenter lays down his tools and finds rest 
it ' t, even so the soul enters into deep sleep to 
sd by the highest Atman and be relieved 
iness. It is this condition of being embraced 
st Atman that is said to constitute the 
of all the desires of the jiva\ As the 
lis us, it is nothing but the ' Atman who is 
f and desire, and is truly the aptakama or 
a" (Br. 4, 3, 21 ). Continuing the topic, 
Jpanisad tells us that 1 the Atman alone 
the best abode, the b>st wealth, the highest 
I highest joy ' ( Br. 4, 3, 32 ). It is in this 
f moksa, in other words, that the jiva can he 
: dispelled the darkness of ignorance by the 
wledge, and to have attained the tranquillity 
of the Atman. 

noted that the simile of the carpenter 

i» carried too far. The carpenter may be 
jf actions such as the cutting of wood and 
tt cannot be said to have any such relation 
so, the jiva may be said to be 
to the functions of its adjuncts 
ses, the mind, and the buddhi, 
to its own real nature, viz., the 
s partial comparison of the carpenter 
need not make us believe that the soul 
corresponding to the limbs of the 
that it may accept or reject the instru- 
wledge or action as it likes. 




is one whose kama or desires are all Sptt or 
atmakama is one who has no other desire 
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As for the argument of the purvapaksa that either 
the authorship of the soul is real and natural, or else the 
Sruti passages enjoining action will be useless, we reply 
that the Vidhi-sastn which deals with these passages 
has only assumed the authorship of the soul established 
somehow, and that it does not aim at proving it. The 
authorship of the soul, as we ha\e already shown, is 
not its real nature, but is due to avidya. The real 
nature of the soul being Brahman, the Vidhi-Sastra or 
the Vedic injunctions apply only to that authorship of 
the soul which is due to avidya. It is not necessary, 
in short, that the scul must in its real nature bs the 
doer of actions in order to save the utility of Vidhi- 
fiastra ; it is sufficient even for this purpose if the soul 
has authorship which is superimposed on it. It is this 
latter type of authorship which is indicated even by 
such Upanisadic statements as ' the purusa is the doer, 
and«is of the nature of vijaana' (Pra. 4, 9), or by what 
was said under Sutras 34 and 35, regarding the soul. 

This may again create the doubt that the wander- 
ing or the sporting of the soul during dream (Bp. 2, 1, 
18 ) may not bz due to any upadhi like the senses etc., 
but may be due to the soul itself ; for whereas the 
upadhis are all absorbed in the dream, there is yet the 
actual experience of the doing of the soul. Similarly, it 
may be said that the accusative and the instrumental 
cases denoting the buddhi and the senses, in the 
statement which refers to the 'taking over of the 
powers of the senses by means of intelligence 1 ( Bf. 2, 
1, 17), indicate that the authorship belongs to the soul 
exculsively and apart from its relation to buddhi and 
the senses. To this we reply that even during dream, 
the means of knowledge, in the first place, are not 
completely absent. For we are told that the soul 
' goes beyond the waking life and becomes a dream 
along with buddhi' (Br. 4, 3, 7). Smrti also defines 
the ' dream as that in which the senses are at rest, but 
the mind is occupied with objects \ Desires which 
are the ' modifications of the mind' (Br. 1, 5, 3) are 
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present in a dream, and so it can be said that the soul 
wanders in the dream along with the mind. And yet, 
we must remember, in the second place, that the 
wanderings in the dream are only mental in character 
and not real. Our doings in the dream are therefore 
described by us and by Sruti with the qualification of 
'asif\ * Laughing and rejoicing with a woman as it, 
or locking as if at terrible sights \ is the Upanisadic 
description at dreams ( iir. 4, 3, 1 3 ; ; ' I went < n the top 
of a mountain, as it were, and s.iw a row of tree*', is 
the ordinary way of putting a similar experience. This 
means that if the dream itself ie unreal, the wanderings 
in the dream, as also the authorship of these wanderings 
as due to the ,soul, are equally unreal. Thirdly, the 
accident of the language and the use of cases need not 
pin us down tu one interpretation only. The two 
expressions, ' warriors right ' and ' the king fights by the 
help of his warriors ' really mean the same thing, t hough 
the cases used in the two sentences with reference to 
the word ' warriors ' are nominative and instrumental 
respectively. This means that in spite of the instru- 
mental case, buddhi can be the author of actions, and 
that we need not say on this account that the soul 
alone apart from buddhi is the doer. Besides, finally, 
the statement regarding the * taking of the powers of 
the senses 1 means the automatic cessation of their acti- 



the exclusive or independent activity of the jivatman. 

As for the authorship implied in the passage 
' Vijnana performs the sacrifice * (Tai. 2, 5 ), referred to 
in Sutra 36, we say that it refers to buddhi only. For, 

in the first place, ' Vijnana ' is known to mean buddhi. 
Secondly, as the word * Vijnana-maya 1 comes after the 
mention of * mano-maya \ the word 4 Vi {nana ' by 
association means buddhi. Thirdly, faith is mentioned 
as the head of the Vijnanamaya Atman, and as repre- 
senting the attribute of buddhi ( Tai. 2, 4 ). Fourthly, 
in the mantra that immediately follows, viz., ' All the 
gods ( i.e. the senses ) worship Vijnana as the oldest, as 



vity during the condition of dream 
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Brahman 1 ( Tai. 2, 5 ), buddhi is known to be the oldest 
or the first-born. 1 And finally, in the Sruti-passage 
which mentions that ' sacrifice takes place in the order 
of citta and speech \ priority is given to what is 
thought of by buddhi. 

In view of this, even if buddhi and other instru- 
ments be said to be responsible fcr actions, there would 
be no reversion of appropriate powers. The instru- 
ments are active with regard to their specific functions, 
but with reference to some other actions they may be 
passively helpful. Buddhi y.nd other instruments are 
valuable as instruments only so_far as perception belongs 
to the Atman. 2 And yet the Atman cannot be said to 
be the author of perception or knowledge ; for the 
Atman is identical with knowledge or anubhava ; he is 
of the nature of everlasting knowledge itself. Nor is 
the knewbdge of the Atman in need of some conscious, 
egoistic prior action on its part ; for the egoism itself 
can become an object of knowledge. In short, the 
Atman appears as the conscious doer on account of the 
upadhi of buddhi s ; otherwise so far as the pure consci- 
ousness or the Atman is concerned, neither the ahamkara 
nor the buddhi can be called an instrument ; nor can the 
Atman be called as the deer. 

The argument of the purvapaksin that samadhi and 
meditation will not be possible unless the jiva is 
supposed to be active is met by what we have said 
regarding the Vedic injunctions. These have value 

1. Buddhi is identified with lliranyagarhha. 

2. 'lhi' function <>( burning is directly inherent in the 
wood. With reference to this action, wood may be said to he. 
the active doer; but it has got also the power of helping the cook- 
ing of food. 

3. Buddhi works as an instrument so far as the knowledge 
of different objects is concerned. So long then, the Atman too 
being associated with Buddhi , is said to have aliaiiikfira and is 
declared to he the doer. But sn far as the everlasting, undifferen- 
tiated knowledge of the Atman is concerned, buddhi and aham- 
kara fall away ; aad there can be no talk of doer or instrument. 

V.E.4 
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only with reference to the authorship of the jlva which 
is due to upadhis. . 

[ Parat—from the highest Atman ; tu—but ; tat— that ; 
Sruteh—from Sruti. ] 

But as the Sruti tells ( the doings of the jiva 
regarding samsara and moksa arise) from the highest 
Atman. 41 

Let us now discuss the question whether the 
aupadhika authorship of the individual soul is dependent 
or independent of the Lord. According to purvapaksa. 
it is not dependent, because the various feelings and 
emotions like love and hatred which work as motives, and 
the various instruments which are used to achieve the 
objects of desire, are sufficient to account for the 
independent authorship of the soul. Actions of common 
experience, such as ploughing by oxen, do not depend 
on God. On the contrary, if all the actions of men 
depended on God, it would mean that God himself is 
cruel and unjust ; because he will first compel men to 
do such actions as will rjsult in pain, and secondly, 
assign to these actions unequal results. No doubt, it 
was shown by the Vedantin while discussing 'Sutra 34 
of Adhyaya II, Pada 1, that God may not be so accused, 
inasmuch as he himself is dependent for his behaviour 
on the merits and demerits of the actions of men. But 
here we are discussing whether man's activity itself is 
dependent on God or not. God's dependence on merits 
and demerits of men can be accepted only when the 
merits and demerits are the results of the independent 
activities of men. But if the entire activity of men is 
dependent on God, it follows thr.t ' the merits and 
demerits accruing from these activities are also 
dependent on God ; and so there will be left nothing 
further on account of which we may be able to say that 
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God is dependent on the activities of men and so 
absolve him from the guilt of being cruel and unjust. 
Besides, if God is to behave without reference to the 
merits and demerits, it may come to mean that man may 
reap the fruit which he does not deserve. Therefore 
we hold that man's activity is independent of God. 

To this the Sutrakara replies that God alone is the 
ultimate efficient cause of all, in spite of what we find 
in ordinary experience. It is he who ' makes men do 
good and bad deeds, according as he wishes them to 
lead up or down from this world ' ( Kau. 3, 8 ) ; it is ' he 
who dwells within and controls the jiva ' ( Sat. Bra. 14, 
6, 7, 30 ). This show of sariisara with the soul as the 
enjoyer and the doer in it, has been accomplished by the 
will of the Lord, the highest Atman, the superintendent: 
of all actions, the witness residing in all beings, and the 
source of consciousness. The soul has been blinded by 
the darkness of avidya and is unable to distinguish 
itself as distinct from the complex of phenomenal causes 
and effects ; but it must achieve its release through the 
grace of God. 

As for the possible defects of cruelty and injustice 
in God, the next Sutra comes as a reply. 

[ Krata — made ; prayatna— effort ; apeksah— desire for ; 
vikita— desirable ; pratisiddha— prohibited ; a-vaiyarthya—not 
useless ; adibhyah — on account of this and other. ] 

But because injunctions and prohibitions may not 
be useless, (God) is dependent on the efforts done (by 
the soul ). 42 

The objections do not stand. For God, like rain, 
acts as a general occasional cause. Just as the different 
shrub;, plants and corn arise out or different seeds, and 
yet are dependent on the common cause of rain, even so 
the unequal results and the difference in circumstances 
of the unequal virtuous and vicious actions of 
are ultimately dependent on the wise dispen. 
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.sation of God. He does not arbitrarily create favourable 
.or unfavourable circumstances, or allots unequal results, 
but takes into consideration the difference in the actions 
of men. It can never be said that the activity of men 
is entirely dependent on God. Man acts himself, and 
God.causes him to act in such a way as is consistent 
with his former efforts. The f ormer efforts cf man again 
are being done by him, because God wishes him to do 
so in view cf his still former efforts, and so on. To .-ay 
this by way of regress is no logical detect, because 
samsara is without any beginning. . 

But how can we know for certain that God locks 
to the efforts of men made in previous bii th ? It is on 
this assumption, says the Sutrakara, that the Vedic 
injunctions and prohibitions such a?, ' One who desires 
to go to heaven shruld make ;>. sacrifice,' 'A Brahmin 
must not be killed \ are possible at all. If, cn (he r thcr 
hand, the soul were to be absolutely dependent on G d, 
prohibitions and injunctions wcuild lose all meaning, 
and God would be free to inflinct pain on those who 
would act up to injunctions, and pleasure < n those who 
would do what is forbidden. But this would mean to 
put an end to the authoritativeness of the Vcdas. And 
if God is to behave without any regard to human effort, 
then the latter too with u II its conditions of place, time 
and cause would have absolutely no value. And 
besides, man will reap the result in any manner even 
though he has not made any efforts. 

[ Amiah — a part ; nana-vyapadesat—on account of indica- 
tion of difference ; anyaihii—in a different Kay ; ca ; api—alto ; 
d&sa— fisherman or slave; htava— player at dice ; aditram- the 
fact of being this and other things ; adhlyate—is studied ; eke- 
some. I 
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(The soul is) a part of God, because (Sruti) 
mentions difference, as also the opposite of it. Some 
study ( in their branch of the Veda ) that DaSas and 
Kitavas and others ( are Brahman ). 43 

Now if the relation between the soul and God is 
between what is acted upon and what acts, we have to 
decide whether it resembles the relation between the 
servant and the master, or between the sparks and fire. 
The purvapaksin holds that this relation may remain 
indefinite ; or if we must specify it, it resembles that of 
tne master and the servant, because it is this relation 
which exists between the ruler and the ruled. 

The sutrakara replies that though God is partless, 
and the soul cannot be a part of God, the relation must 
be one which is, as if, of a part to the whole, as for 
instance, of the sparks to the fire. Of course, the soul 
cannot be the same as God, because Sruti speaks of the 
difference between the two. Passages like, 1 One must 
search out and understand the highest Atman ' ( Cha. 8, 
7, 1 ). ' He is a sage who knows the Atman ' ( Br. 4, 4, 
22 ). ' The Atman resides in the soul and controls it 
from within 1 ( Bf. 3, 7, 23), clearly indicate that the 
jiva and the Atman are distinct from each other. Yet, 
there are seme passages which show the opposite of it, 
viz., that the .soul and the God are non-different from 
each other. In Brahma-Sukta of the Atharvaveda, even 
low brings such as fishermen, slaves and gamblers are 
described as Brahman. This means that all these 
individual souls who have entered into the physical 
bodies and senses, which, in their turn', are nothing but 
names and forms, are in fact Brahman. The same truth 
is conveyed in other passages such as ' Thou art man, 
woman, youth, and maiden, as also an old man tottering 
along by the help of a stick, and art born with thy face 
turned in every direction' (Sve. 4,3), 'Having produced 
things of different forms, the wise Atman calls them 
by several names' (Tai. Ar. 3, 12, 7), * There is no 
other seer but' the Atman ' ( Br. 3, 7, 23 ). There is no 
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difference between the jlva and the Atman, because 
both of them have in common the same intelligence or 
caitanya, just as heat is common to the sparks and fire. 

It is in view of these opposite views of identity 
and difference regarding the nature of the relation 
between the jiva and the Brahman, that the jlva is called 
a part of Brahman, though, strictly speaking, this is 
wrong because the Brahman is partless. 

[ Mantra-hymn; varnal-from words ; ca-and. ) 

And because of mantra. 44 

The Person is mentioned 'as having his three 
immortal feet in heaven, and only the fourth foot as 
constituting all beings' (Cha. 3, 12, 6). The word 

* beings ' ( bhuta ) stands for all movable and immovable 
things, as also for living creatures (Cha. 8, 15). So 
when all the beings are said to constitute only one pada 
or foot, it means that the soul is a part of the Purusa 
or the Brahman. 

* - ■ 

t [ Api—also ; ca ; smaryate—told in Smrtu ] 
Besides it is told in Smfti also. 45 

ul is a 



■ 



part of God ( 15, 7 ). And yet we say that u 
of the ruled and the ruler is conceivable, because we 
can now think of both God and soul as endowed with 
limiting adjuncts. Now, one may say regarding this 
category of the parts and the whole that if Devadatta 
(as a whole ) suffers though there is pain in one of his 
limbs, the Lord may likewise be supposed to suffer if 
there is some samsarika pain for some soul, and that if 
the whole is greater than any one of the parts, to att 
the condition of Brahman is to attain the mas 



pain or sorrow, compared with which the sorrow 
samsara would be nothing. What th*n is the use 
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of complete knowledge or knowledge cf Brahman? To 
this the following Sutra comes as a reply. 

[Prakasa— light; adi— beginning with ; vat— like ; na— 
not, evath — thus ; parah — the highest. ] 

Not so, the highest ( Atman ) ; as with light and 
others. 46 

. We hold that the highest Lord is not affected by 
the sorrows of samsara as the soul is. For whereas 
being deluded by avidya the soul falsely supposes it to 
be identified with the senses, the mind, and the body, 
and with the pains due to these, the highest Atman 
makes no such identification either through love or 
imagination. The soul further makes similar false 
identification with other persons and their sorrows, 
and beccmes itself full of sorrow. Pain and sorrow then 
are seen to arise from error due to false imagination. 
We reach the same conclusion from considering negative 
instances. If in a meeting of ordinary men and 
sannyasins, some one brings the sad news of the death 
of some one's friend or son, we find that only those 
who are connected with the dead person become filled 
with grief; the sannyasins, on the other hand, who 
have freed themselves from imagining as related with 
sons and friends, do not become sorrowful at all. If the 
knowledge that they are in no way connected with 
other men is of so much use for the sannyasins in being 
free from grief, how much more it must be valuable 
for him who realizes that the Lord is nothing but the 
pure, eternal, intelligence, and that He sees nothing else 
but Himself ? How can any one say that realization of 
the Atman is without any value ? 

To illustrate this in another way. Just as the Tight 
of the sun or the .moon which pervades the entire space 
appears straight or bent, as it were, on account of the 
straight or Dent shape of the things with which it 
comes in contact, or just as akasa which does not move 
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may be said to move, when the jars containing it are 
moved, or just as the image of the sun in the moving 
water may appear to tremble, even so the Lord is not 
affected by pain, though the soul which being, as if, 
a part of the Lord appears to be affected by pain on 
account of avidya. As already seen, even the pain that, 
affects the jiva is due to ignorance. It is therefore due 
to the teaching of the Vedanta passages, such as 1 Thou 
art Brahman 1 , that the iiv3 overcome the jiva-hood 
created by avidya, and becomes the Brahman. It is 
impossible therefore to hold that the highest Atman 
will ever be affected by the sorrows of the jiva. 



And the Smrties mention ( the same). 47 

Vyasa and other authors of Smrtis tell us that just 
as a lotus-leaf is not stained by water, even so the 
highest Atman being eternal and devoid of qualities is 
not stained by the fruits of actions. The jlvatman 
however, being bound with the five organs of sense the 
five organs of action, the five pranas, mind and buddhj 
is bound by its action, and by the rounds of birth and 
death Sruti says, ' Out of the two, one ( viz , the jiva ) 
eats the sweet fruit (of actions), and the other ( viz.. 
the Atman) locks on without eating 1 (Mu. 3, 1, 1 ); 

Ihe one : who_ ls within all things and also outside 
(Ka 2 5°^ 1 ^ ninated h y the miseries of the world^ 

At this point, an objection may be raised If thr 
.tman who resides within all beings is one how will 
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of the identity between the ' thou ' or the 'l\ on the 
one hand, and the Brahman, on the other, ( Gha. 6, 8, 7 ; 
Br. 1, 4, 10 ) and of the fate of being moved from death 
to death in the case of the person who sees distinctions 
here (Bf. 4, 4, 19 , are all intended to convey to us the 
idea of identity between the jlva and the Brahman. 
To say again that it is on account of this double import 
of Sruti, viz., of pointing out the difference and non- 
difference between the jlva and Brahman, that the jlva is, 
as already pointed out in Sutra 43, a. part of the 
Brahman, is no satisfactory reply. For the real import 
of the Sruti is obviously to make us aware of the 
identity of the jiva and the Brahman. It is the 
knowledge cf this identity that constitutes the Summum 
Bonum cf life, the statement about difference being only 
an incidental one. So, when there is the one life of 
Brahman everywhere, the recommendation regarding 
actions is purposeless. 

[ Anujfia — injunction ; parihara— prohibition ; deha—body ; 
sambandhat—due to connection ; jyotih— light ; ddi-vat—like 
this and other. ] 

As with light and others, injunctions and prohibi- 
tions (arise) on account of connection with the 
body. 48 

Injunctions and prohibitions such as, ' Kill the 
animal offered to Agni and Soma \ ' Do not hurt any 
animal \ 1 Help your friends *, 1 Avoid your enemies \ 
arise on account of the connection of the Atman with 
the b idy. This connection is nothing but the erroneous 
conception that the Atman is the same as the body, the 
senses and other things. It is on account of this wrong 
notion of avidya that all living beings give expression 
to such ideas as* '.I go \ 'I come ' I am blind \ etc. 
Right knowledge alone will put a stop to this. 

Are we to suppose then that injunctions and prohi- 
bitions have* no purpose for one who has attained 
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knowledge? No; they are not useless unto him, so 
that he may behave in any way in spite of them. 
Things will be done or not done by him if they have 
a distinct meaning for him. But, as a matter of fact, 
for one who has realized the Atman there exists 
nothing else which is to be accepted or rejected. What 
applies to such a realized soul applies to the Atman all 
the more. Nor can we say that these injunctions and 
prohibitions are useful for all those who know that the 
Atman is different 1 from the body ; for they .may include 
such persons who have realized right knowledge and 
not simply those who know intellectually what is right 
knowledge. To those who have realized the right 
knowledge, as said above, injunctions and prohibitions 
have really no meaning ; but those who know that the 
Atman is different from the body, but cling in practice 
to the erroneous notion that the Atman is connected 
with the body have necessarily to do with the obligatory 
duties implied in these injunctions and prohibitions. 

Can we now suppose that a man who has realized 
the Atman may behave in any way he likes, without 
the sense of obligation ? No, we cannot. For if one, 
( who is asleep and is therefore ) free from the notion 
of connection with the body, cannot be said to be under 
any obligation to do a thing in a particular way, how 
"an one who has realized the Atman and is absolutely 
- ie 'of egoism or attachment to the body 

nee of likes 



Id to behave under the 

i ces? z 





1. Those who think that the Atman is the body can be 
_:erly indifferent to what is enjoined or prohibited. For all 

things good or bad, are to terminate with death of the bo'dy and 
will bear no further consequences. Such people may behave in 
any way they like, without any sense of obligation. 

2. There would be no rise of knowledge unless there it 
first the freedom from desires. So in the jcase of one who ha* 
realized the. Atman there being no special desires which remain 
to be fulfilled, and no egoism of body etc., there would be no 
special cause for being indifferent to the doing or non-doinc of 
something according to injunctions or prohibitions. 
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In short, the Atman is one, but with reference to 
upadhis we may say that it becomes amenable to 
injunctions and prohibitions. To illustrate this : Fire 
is one, but we do not accept the fire on the cremation 
ground as holy. The sun is one, but we avoid a dirty 
place even though the sun shines on it. We desire to 
have diamonds and rubies, but not other things made 
of earth, such as dead bodies. 

[ Asantateh- not being pervading ; ca—and ; avyatiharah — 
no confusion. ] 

And because there bsing no pervasion (of the 
soul), there would be no confusion (of action and 
results of actions ). 49 

One may grant the possibility of injunctions and 
prohibitions on the hypothesis of the connection of the 
one Atman with several bodies. But it may be said 
that if the jlvatman is one and all-pervading, the 
actions done by one man may be the occasion of enjoy- 
ment of the fruit thereof by another. But this cannot 
be because the jlvatman is not all-pervading. It cannot, 
in other words, establish its connection with all bodies 
at once, because the upadhis on which it is dependent 
are not themselves all-pervading. So, as there are 
different actions and different fruits, there are also 
different doers and enjoyers. 

[ Abhusah— image, appearance ; eva — only ; ca—and. ] 

And ( the individual soul is ) a reflection only. 50 

The individual soul is not directly the highest 
Atman, because it is seen to be different on account of 
the upadhis ; nor is it different from the Atman, because 
it is the Atman who has entered as the jlvatman in all 
the bodies. We may call the jiva as a mere reflection 
of the Atman. But just as when one image of the sun 
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in some water trembles, the other images in other 
portions of water need not, even so if one soul is 
connected with actions and fruits thereof , the others 
neen not be so connected. So, there would be no 
confusion. And, as the reflection itself is the effect 
of avidya, the whole of the samsara as connected with 
this reflection is also the effect of avidya. Naturally, 
with the destruction of the avidya (hero will lv the 
destruction of the sc-called reflection < if the A - mm on 
buddhi, and the consequent justification of the instruc- 
tion that the soul is nothing but the Brahman. 

It is on the view of the Samkhyas and the yaiie- 
sikas, on the other hand, that there will b^ a confusion 
with regard to the arrangement and working of actions 
and their fruits. The selfs of the Sathkhyas are many, 
all-pervading, conscious, devoid of qualities and of 
paramount excellence. The Samkhyas also believe in 
pradhana through which the souls obtain enjoyment 
and release. But the characteristic? of intelligence, 
non-activity, and proximity to pradhana being the same 
in all, the connection of pleasure and pain with one of 
them means the connection of them with all. it may 
satisfy the Samkhya to say that it is the activity of 
pradhana which causes a difference in the actions and 
the consequent pleasures and pains of the scuta, and 
that this may bring about the release of some particular 
souls and not all of them. But we reply that there ia 
no proof for showing that such a difference take3 place 
on account of the activity of pradhana, and for holding 
that, instead of simultaneous release, there » releaic 
for the souls one after another. In short, there remains 
the confusion regarding the actions and their fruits in 
the system of the Samkhyas. 

According to the followers of Kanada, the selfs are 
many and all-pervading, but are, like* jars and walls, 
non-intelligent substances. The internal organs or 
the minds, which co-operate with these selfs, are also 
atomic and non-intelligent substances. *And when 
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these two, viz., the selfs and the minds come in contact 
there arise the nine special qualities, viz., cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, 
and samskata. And when all these qualities come to 
inhere in the selfs we call it as sarhiara. As opposed 
to this, when the nine qualities cease to have origina- 
tion, we have what is known as final release. 

As against the Kanadas also we have to say that 
inasmuch as the substantiality and the proximity 
suggested by inherence between sell's and qualities are 
the same, the occasion of plea-.ure and pain lor one soul 
means a similar occasion fox all souls. The VaiSesika 
thereupon may teke resott to the principle of adrsta, 
to which the next Sutra replies. 

L A- drsta— unseen) a-niyamut— there being no rule. ] 

And there being no fixed rule regarding the unseen 
principle. 51 

As there are many, all-pervading souls like akasa, 
and as they are equally proximate to all bodies from 
within cr without, the adrsta or the unseen principle 
of merit or demerit is gathered slowly through mind, 
speech and body, i.e. by thoughts, words and actions. 
Now, as the Samkhya believe?, that the soul is devoid 
of qualities, the adrsta must abide in pradhana, but the 
pradhana being the same for all, the difference between 
the pleasures and pains of different souls cannot be 
aocrunted for by adrsta. As for the VaiSesika also, 
the conjunction cf the minds and selfs being the same 
on all occasions, there is no reason why a particular 
adfs^a should belong to a particular soul. The VaiSe- 
§ika may say in return that this can be inferred from 
the various inclinations and avowed wishes of a parti- 
cular being.. To this the next Sutra comes as a reply. 
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[ Abhisamdhyadisu—in the case of resolutions etc.; apt— 
even ; ca—and ; evam—thus. ] 

And this is the case also with regard to resolutions 
etc. 52 

What we have said against the unseen principle 
applies equally against the resolution.; etc. They too 
arise on account of the contact of minds with souls. 
And the contact being the same, they cannot be said to 
be the cause of particular pleasures and pains of the 
souls. 

[ Pradesat — on account of parts ; iti cet—if it be said ; na— 
not ) antarbhdvdt—on account of being within. \ 

If it be said (that distinctions arise) from parts 
(of souls), it is not so, for (the souls) are within (all 
bodies). 53 

It may however be argued by the purvapaksin that 
notwithstanding the all-pervasive nature of the soul, 
the contact which takes place between it and the mind 
is not with the entire soul, nor with the other souls or 
parts thereof, but with the part of a particular soul as 
determined by a particular body. It is due to this, he 
may say that particular souls are bound by particular 
adfsta, and by particular pleasures, pains, desires, and 
thoughts of the minds. But this is inadequate. For 
due to its all-prevasive nature, every one of the souls 
will necessarily pervade all the bodies in the world. 
The VaiSesika cannot, as a matter of fact, and on his 
own theory, conceive of a part of soul as determined by 
a body. Even if the soul is imagined to have parts, 
how can such parts be of any use in determining that 
the particular thoughts, the pleasures end the pains are 
connected with particular souls? In the same way, if 
all the bodies are in close vicinity of all the souls, how 
can any one body be said to be connected with any one 
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soul in particular? Besides, on the hypothesis that 
souls have parts, it is conceivable that two souls having 
the same adfsta will have their experience of pleasure 
and pain in one body only. The same adfsta may make 
the two souls of Devadatta and Yajnadatta pass through 
a particular region of pleasure and pain, provided the 
adjsta occupies the same spot, and so it may happen 
that when Devadatta is pieased, Yajnadatta also will be 
pleased. And if the adysta occurs in fixed places, and 
if the souls have parts, the attainment of heaven etc. 
will be impossible ; for whereas the actions will be in 
one place, in a Brahmin's body, for instance, the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit of the action will be in another place, 
such as, the heaven. 

Again, there is no sufficient reason to say why the 
souls are many and all-prevading. It may be said that 
this is analogous to the qualities such as colour, taste, 
smell and touch, which, though being different and 
partless, are yet found residing in the same substance. 
But it must be noted that these qualities have each one 
of them, an exclusive, peculiar characteristic of its own, 
and that, as qualities, they are ncn-different from the 
substance. But the so-called many souls have no 
characteristic differences amongst them. Besides, the 
conception of the plurality of souls and that of their 
having distinctive characteristic features involve the 
defect of mutual dependence. To adduce other parallel 
instances of the all-pervading akaSa, direction, and time 
is also inadequate. For the Vedantin 1 these are the 
instances of mere effects, and are not therefore all- 
pervading like the Brahman. 

All this goes to shew that the only doctrine which 
is free from defects is that the Atman is one. 

. — 

. _ 

1. Instances to be adduced must be such as will be accept- 
able to both the parties. 



ADHYAYA SECOND 
Pada Fourth 

[ Tatha—in the same way ; {rdtwh hi ail In. j 

Pranas (also originate) in the fame manner. 1 

The third pada was devoted to resolve the conflict 
of the Sruti passages regarding the origin cf akala ;intl 
other elements. The fourth pada now is intended to 
resolve a similar cor flict with regard to the origin of 
the pranas. On the one hand, we find that passages 
dealing with the Origin of the elements I ke Jin and 
akala from the Brahman (ChS. 6, 2, 3, Tai. 2, 1) do rot 
make any mention of the otigin of praQas. On the 
other hand, the passage which speck c i lien-being in 
the beginning (Tai. 2, 7) spesks about the non-oririna- 
tion of the pranas. Another passage which identifies 
the non-being with the fsis known as pranas, speaks cf 
their existence before the origin of things (Sat. Bra. 6. 
1, 1, 1). We read again of their origin in the passages : 
'As the sparks emanate from the fire, even sc. the prSrjai 
come forth from the Atman (Br. 2, 1, 20); 'From this 
Atman are born the pranas, the mind, and ah the organ* 
cf sense 5 (Mu. 2, 1, 3); 'He created the praria, and from 
prana came forth faith, the five elements, the senses, 
the mind and food' (Pr. 6, 4) ; 'From him spring the 
seven pranas' (Mu. 2, 1,8) which mean the five organs 
of sense, speech and mind. Thus in view of these 
conflicting opinions, the purvapaksin is tempted to say 
that nothing can be said for certain, or that, at the 
most, it may be said that the description of the origin 
of the pranas is only poetical in character. 

To this the sutrakara replies. First of all wc may 
note that the word 'thus' in the Sutra presents a 
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difficulty; for there appears nothing with which the 
matter under discussion can be compared. The plurality 
of all-pervading selves which was discussed at the end 
of _the third pada, in Sutra 51, has also no similarity with 
pranas, on account of which a comparison can be made. 
It may be said that the pranas resemble the adrsfa 
inasmuch as, on account of the close-proximity of both 
of them with the souls, it cannot be told to what 
particular soul the pranas and the adrsta belong. But. 
as already explained, there is no knowledge as to 
which body is related to. which soul. And, if what 
applies to body must apply to prana, a reference again 
to pranas here would make this biitra superfluous. Nor 
can the pranas be compared with the jiva (discussed in 
Sutra 17 of pada III), or else a conclusion opposed to the 
one we reached earlier would be established here. In 
other words, whereas, on the previous occasion, the 
individual soul was shown to have no origin, the pranas 
will now be shown to have an origin. Hence, it may 
appear that the word ' thus ' has no apparent connec- 
tion with anything. And yet this is not so. For the 
point of comparison may be found even in the passages 
(Br. 2, 1, 20, Mu. 2, 1, 3 ) chosen for explaining this 
Sutra. These passages tell us that the pranas also have 
their origin from the Brahman, just as the world, the 
gods, and beings liki akaSa and so on have their origin 
from Brahman, — a point made amply clear in the beginn- 
ing of the third pada. To take such a remote object for 
the sake of comparison is not unusual, fcr we have a 
similar instance in the Purva Mi'mam a. What we may 
do when there is vomiting whib drii king soma-juice is 
•compared with what we may do when we give away 
a horse as gift 1 ( Pu. Mi. 3, 4, 28-33 ). 

1. Jn the Pauudarika sacrifice one thousand horses are given 
away as gifts. And as*it believed that one who accepts the gift 
suffers from a disease known as ' jalodara ', an ad itional sacrifice 
is recommended in order to please the Varuna-god. And it is 
decided that it must be performed by the doner, lhis decision 
is 6aid to follow another decision, viz., the person who vomits the 
soma-juice in a sacrifice has to offer oblations to Soma and Indra. 
V.E.5 
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Now, it is true that in some places, the origin of 
pranas is not mentioned. But this cannot invalidate the 
statements about their origin which are made in some 
other places. So it is proper to hold that like akaSa and 
other things, the pranas too are produced. 

. , [ Gaunt— secondary ; a-tambhao&t— being impossible. J 

The secondary (or poetic description) being impos- 
sible. 2 

Tlf! statement regarding the origin of the pniuat. 
( Mu. 2, 1, 3 ) is not secondary ; for it is made only to 
fulfil the prior statement in the same Upanisad that 
everything else including the pranas is known, if Brahman, 
as the material cause of all is known (Mu. 1, 1, 3 ). On 
the contrary, if the reference to the origin of pranas is 
merely poetic, they would be independent of Brahman, 
and hence the knowledge of Brahman may not cause the 
knowledge of the pranas. It is to emphasize this truth 
that we read in the same Upanisad further on that ' all 
this world, karma and penance are verily the Purusa, the 
immortal Brahman, the best of all ' (Mu. 2, 1, 10; 2, 2,1 1). 
Elsewhere also, we are told that ' All this is known, if 
the Atman is seen, heard, thought of, and realized * 
(Br. 2, 4,5). 

How then, one may ask, are the pranas said to exut 
before the creation? And the answer is that they are 
prior to all other things created by the subordinate cause 
known as the Hiranyagarbha who is endowed with 
pranas, and not prior to the Brahman v, hich is not only 
the ultimate cause of all, but is also ' that heavenly 
Purusa who is without prana, without mind, pure, and 
higher than the high aksara 1 ( Mu. 2, i, 2 ). 

This Sutra is just the repetition of the earlier one, 
viz., 2. 3, 3. But the difference between the two is that 
whereas the earlier Sutra represented the, view-point of 
the purvapaksin, this represents the view -point of the 
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siddhantin. That is why, on the earlier occasion, the 
Sutra was split into two parts, 'gaum' and 'asambhavat\ 
and it meant that the statement about the origin of 
akaSa must be taken as having a secondary meaning. It 
was then shown that the view could not be accepted 
because it went against the important assertion that 
everyLhiag is known when the Alman is known. Here 
we have taken the Sutra as a whole to constitute one 
compound word, and have given expression to the 
siddhanta-view that it is impossible to have a secondary 
meaning with reference to the origin of pranas. If we 
were to interpret the Sutra on this occasion also -in the 
earns way in which it was interpreted on the earlier 
occasion, we would be overlooking the fact that the 
statement regarding the knowledge of all implied in the 
knowledge of Brahman would be completely abandoned. 

[ Tat— that ; prak— before ; $ruteh—of Sruti ; ca — and. ] 

And also because that ( word indicating origin is 
used ) already in Sruti, ( the pranas have origination ). 3 

We have already proved that the origin of akaSa 
and other elements is to be understood as literally true. 
Now since the word ' jayate 1 which means ' is born \ 
and which is used in connection with akaSa and other 
things, is first used in the same Upanisadic passage in 
connection with the word ' pranas * ( Mu. 2, 1, 3 ), and 
since it is absurd to think that a word has different 
meanings in the same sentence, and in the same context, 
it is proved that the pranas too have a real origin. Simi- 
larly, in the Sruti-pa^sage, ' He created the prana, from 
prana the faith, etc." ( Pr. 6, 4 ), the word 'created 1 which 
is used in connection with prana is used with things 
which are also created after prana. In the same way, 
the words ' come forth ' indicating creation, and used at 
the end of the sentence, ' From the Atman, all the 
beings come forth \ can be connected with' the word 
-piana which comes before it .( Br. 2, 1, 20 , ; . 
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[ Tat— that ; purvakatvat—on account of its being from ; 
vdcak— speech. ] 

Because speech, (prana and mind) spring from these 
(bhutas, pranas can be said to have originated from 
Brahman ). 4 

It is true, the Chandogyopani.?ad makes no explicit 
mention of the origin of pranas. Yet after having stated 
that the elements of tire, water and earth are born out 
of Brahman, the Upanisad proceeds to tell us in the same 
chapter that ' mind is of the nature of food ( earth ), 
prana of water, and speech of fire ' ( 6, 5, 4 ), meaning 
thereby that mind, prana and speech are produced out 
of earth, water and fire, or are produced along with 
their respective causes from Brahman only. It means, 
m other words, that mind, prana, and speech as also 
their proximate causes, viz., the earth, water and fire arc 
included in the evolution of names and forms as elfected 
by Brahman. Besides, the introduction of the Upanisa- 
dic section, ' That by which one hears what is not 
heard ' (Cha. 6, 1, 3), and the conclusion of it ' All this 
is verily the Atman ' (6, 8, 7)> will be said to have mean* 
ing only when the statement about mind, prana, and 
speech is meant to convey the idea that they are the 
products of Brahman. 

[ Sapta— seven ; gateh—bem, 
specified ; ca—and. ] 

( The pranas are ) seven ; because of knowledge 
( from Sruti ) and of their specification. 5 

Having shown that the pranas have originated, let us 
now find out their number, excepting'however the chief 
prana, about which we shall know in Sutra 8 below. Ia 
one place, they are said to be seven, i.e. the five organ* 
of sense, mind, and speech (Mu. 2, 1, 8). In another 
place, they are mentioned as eight; the seven above with 
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the eighth as hands. They are known as 'grahas 1 because 
they capture the jlvatman, with the help of their corres 
ponding ' objects 1 of experience which are known as 
'atigrahas (Br. 3, 2, 1). In another place, they are men- 
tioned as nine, viz., the two ears, the two eyes, the two 
nostrils, and speech which are located in the head, and 
the two lower organs of evacuation and generation 
(Tai. Sam. 5, 3, 2, 5). In another place, still, as ten, viz., 
the nine mentioned above with the navel as the tenth 
(Tai. S?m. 5, 3, 2, 3). In another place, again, as eleven, 
viz., the five organs of sense, the five of action, and the 
mind ( By. 3, 9, 4 ). In another place, where skin has 
been mentioned as the organ of touch they are men- 
tioned as twelve, viz., the eleven abcve and buddhi 
(Br. 2, 4, 11). And, in another place, thirteen, vie., the 
twelve above and ahamkara. 

According to the purvapaksin the pranas are seven 
in number, because this is the number that is mentioned 
in Sruti (Mu ; 2, 1, 8), and because they are mentioned 
as located in the head (Tai. Sarh, 5, 1, 7, l). In the same 
passage of the Mundakopanisad (2, 1,8 ), it may be 
pointed out that the number seven is mentioned twice 
with reference to the pranas. But the repetition of the 
number seven does not mean, according to the purva- 
paksin, that the number is fourteen, but means that there 
are different persons, each of them possessing seven 
pranas. And though there are several passages which 
speak of the pranas as numbering eight or more, it is 
better to assume a small number and to think that state- 
ments regarding other numbers are only modifications 
of the statement with regard to the seven pranas. 

To this the next Sutra comes as a reply. 

[ Hasta—hand ;adayah—and others ; tu-but ; sthite—thiu 
being settled ; atah— hence ; na—not ; evam—thus. ] 

But this is settled that hands and others ( are pranas 
mentioned in addition to seven). So not thus (i.e., 
pranas are not seven only ). 6 
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With- the mention of hands and others as 4 grahas \ 
i. e., instruments by means of which a man works, and 
therefore mentioned as pranas in addition to the scyen 
pranas (Br. 3, 2, 8), it should be accepted as settled that 
the 'greater number of eleven, and not the lower one of 
seven is the correct number of pranas. It is mentioned 
no doubt that pranas are twelve or thirteen ; but eleven 
is the adequate number which comprises all the organ* 
which give their exclusive functions. We have the five 
organs of sense which give us the knowledge of sound, 
touch, colour, taste, and smell ; the five organs of action 
which enable us to speak, to take, to walk, to evacuate 
and to beget; and lastly the mind, which is known diff- 
erently as manas, buddhi, ahamkara, and citta on account 
of its different functions of having doubt, resolution, 
egoism, and recollection. It is one, though on account 
of memory and imagination, it refers to the past ;<nd the 
future also ; and it refers to the present tense to its 
various modifications. 1 

While counting the pranas as eleven, wc should not 
include the ear, the eye, and the nose twice, as if they 
are, each one of them, two in number. Similarly, hands, 
feet, etc., are not, as the purvapaksin thinks the modifica- 
tions of the seven pranas that are located in the head ; 
for, the functions of hands, feet, etc., are entirely different 
from what they are in the case of the seven pranas. 
Again, when they are said to be ten including the navel, 
we must remember that they indicate mere openings in 
aan body and not prarias. Sometimes, some pranas 
itioned only for the purpose of meditating upnn 
them. For instance, buddhi and ahamkara are mentioned 
as additional pranas, because the motiw is that man 
should meditate on them. The motive is net to distin- 
guish them as separate from mind. So, wc conclude that 
the number of pranas is eleven, though it is differently 
> ti oned in different Sruti-passages. 




oned while discussing Sfltra 50 of 

•* K aj^T •' ■-;..■<■: ,.. L . 
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i These two SGtras may be construed differently. 
(Sutra S) — According to purvapaksa, the pranas are seven 
in number; for when a man dies it is stated ' that life 
and all the pranas depart after him/ People say that 'he 
does not see, hear or think *, because he is said ' to be- 
come one 1 witih the Atman, and ' the person in his eye 
returns to the Sun 1 (Br. 4, 4, 1-2). Now all the pranas 
that are mentioned as departing along with the eye are 
no other than the nose, the tongue, the speech, the ear t 
the touch, and the mind. Just as the word ' all 1 in the 
expression 1 feed all the Brahmins 1 means ' feed all those 
who are available at a particular place and time simi- 
larly, the word ' all 1 with reference to pranas means the 
seven pranas only. No doubt the Upanisadic passage 
mentions vijiiana or buddhi also, but it must be re- 
membered that buddhi and manas are not two different 
principles ; they are only modifications or aspects of one 
and the same thing. 

To this we reply. ( Sutra 6 ) : — The same Upanisad 
( Br. 3, 2. 8 ) makes us believe that hands and other 
limbs of the body are also pranas. The hand, for 
instance, is said to be a 'graha\ i. e., a thing which binds 
or captures the soul by the me;>.ns of the objects of sense. 
And it does not bind the soul in one birth only, but 
binds it in several births, as it moves from one body to 
another, just as the seven pranas do. The soul is bound, 
we are told in a Smrti, 'by the collection of the eight in 
the city of the body 1 , 1 and so we see that till we attain 
final rekase, we are not free from the bonds of these 
' grahas ' also. Similarly, in the PraSnopanisad of the 
Atharvanaveda ( 4, 8 ), we find that hands, feet and other 
limbs of the body and their respective objects are men- 
tioned in the same way in which the eye and ear are 
mentioned with their objects of sight and hearing. This 

• 1. These eight things are : 1. The five pranas known as 
ptilna, ap&na, vyana, udana, and samana; 2. The five subtle 
elements; 3. The five organs of sense ; 4. The five organs of 
action; 5. The four-fold internal organ ; 6. Avidya; 7. Kama; 
and 8. Karrn*. 
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means that hands and feet are to be treated as pranas. just 
as the eye and the ear are. That the pranas are eleven is 
again definitely skown in the passage which tells us that 
a man cries with agony when all these eleven depart 
from the body ( Br. 3, 9, 4 ). Besides, the word * all ' in 
connection with the pranas need not be taken to mean 
seven only, if a higher number is possible. ' Feed all 
the Brahmins \ need not mean 'feed all that are present*, 
but means ' feed all that can be found on the face of the 
earth \ 1 That the word means only those that are 
invited, is because no one who is not invited can possibly 
be fed. But in the case of the pranas, there is no 
reason why we should restrict the meaning of the word 
to seven only. So the word * all ' in connection with 
pranas means that we have to take note of all the pranas 
without exception. That they are sometimes mentioned 
to be seven is only to illustrate their nature and number, 
which, as we have seen so far, is eleven and not seven. 

[ Anavah— minute things ; ca—and. j 

And ( the pranas are ) minute. 7 

Another characteristic mark of the pranas which the 
Sutrakara mentions is that they are minute, i. e., subtle 
and of limited size. They must not, however, in the first 
place, be understood as atomic in size ; for otherwise 
there would be no explanation of effects which will 
extend all over the body. Secondly, had they not been 
minute, they would have been seen while coming out of 
^he body of a dying man, just as a snake is seen while 
coming out of its hole. Thirdly, if they were all-pervad- 
ing and not limited, then there would be no meaning in 
their being described as passing out of the body, going 
to a destination, and coming back from it And, lastly, 
it could never have been established, as we did establish 

L In support of this interpretation, vide Jaimini, Pu. Ml. 
3.3,13. 
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it in Sutra 29 of Adhyaya second, Paca third, that the 
individual soul appears to be of the nature of manas and 
buddhi, even though, really speaking, it* is not atcmic in 
size. Now, if k be said that the pranas may be all- 
pervading and yet function in the body only, we reply 
that it is this function which we call as the instrument 
of knowledge or action. So there is no disagreement 
except in name ; but we gain nothing by assuming that 
these instruments or pranas are all-pervading. Hence we 
say that the pranas are subtle and of limited size. 

[ Sresthah — the best ; ca — and. ] 

Also the best ( of pranas is born of Brahman ). 8 

When it has already been stated that ' from Him are 
born prana, mind, and all the organs of sense 1 ( Mu. 2, 
1, 3 ; Pr. 6, 4), why again, it may be asked, is this formal 
extension made to the ' mukhya 1 or the best cf the 
pranas? It is to remove the possible doubt that 
because prana existed even before creation, it might not 
have been produced from Brahman. This doubt may 
arise by considering the following mantra of the Nasadiya- 
sukta, whose purpose is to expound the nature of Brah- 
man. ' There was neither depth nor immortality; nor 
the signs of day or night ( i. e., neither the sun nor the 
moon ). Abiding in its own power, the One was breath- 
ing without wind ; there was nothing else which was 
different or higher than it 1 ( Rk. S;m. 10, 129, 2 ). Here 
1 breathing 1 being referred to as the function of prana, 
it may appear to some that prana was prior to creation, 
and that it is therefore eternal and uncaused. It is this 
doubt which this Sutra is intended to remove. 

The word ' breathing 1 need not suggest to us that 
there was prana before creation ; for the mantra mentions 
the existence of the One 1 without mind \ We have 
the Sruti that ' He is without breath, without mind, 
and is pure ' (.Mu. 2, 1, 2 ), and we mean thereby that 
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shines and becomes active on account of the fire of wind 
(Ghii. 3, 18, 4). If prana were the same as wind, this 
would mean that prana shines by means of itself. Simi- 
larly, prana would not have been mentioned separately 
from the organs, if it were simply the. function of tnese. 
The passage, ' From him is born prana, mind, and all the 
organs of sense, akasa and wind 1 etc. (Mu. 2, 1, 3) 
shows that prana is mentioned separately both from air 
and sense-organs. Nor can we say that prana is the 
name of the common function of all the organs taken to- 
gether ; for whereas we do find that each of the organs 
has got an exclusive function of its own, it is nowhere 
seen that all of them have get an additional function to 
perform. It may be said that we can conceive this on 
the analogy of the birds in a cage. Every bird is doing 
its own action ; but apart from this, all the birds taken 
together may act in common and move the cage. Even 
so, it may be argued that the eye may see, and the ear 
may hear, but all the organs, including the eye and the 
ear, rrwy in common be able to sustain the life. But we 
reply, that the analogical argument is wrong ; because 
one is a case of observation, and another is a mere assu- 
mption without proof. 1 The sustenance of life is alto- 
gether different from functions like hearing and seeing. 

What, then, is meant by saying that 'prana is vayu' 
(Br. 3, 1, 5 )? We reply that it is .vayu which comes to 
.°.'ay in the body and h:s got the capacity to divide it- 
self fivefold. Prima is neither simply the same as wind, 
nor absolutely different item wind, and so we may have 
apparently conflicting Sruti-pa.-.agcs. 

Now, if the chief prana is considered to be the best 
of all and as alone awake, when all the ether pranas or 

1. The moving of the cage is the mechanical result of the. 
addition of the several forces; life is no such summation of the 
several functions of seeing, hearing, etc. For even if some of 
these functions are wanting in the case of the blind and the 
deaf, life does not cease to be. Life is altogether different 
from any and 1 all of these several functions put together. 
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[ A-karanatvat—on account of not being the instrument ; 
ca—and ; na—not ; dosah— defect ; tatha—like that ; hi— also ; 
darsayati — declares. ] 

And because ( the chief prana) is not a sense-organ, 
the objection is not ( valid ) ; Sruti also declares like 
that 11 

The objection is not valid. For the chief prana is 
not a sense-organ like an eye, and so we are not required 
to imagine that corresponding to the chief prana we have 
a specific object of experience. But this does not mean 
that it has no function of its own. The Chandogyopa- 
nisad( 5, 1,6) tells us how when ah the pranas, that is, the 
pranas and the senses, had a quarrel among them as to who 
was superior to others, it was decided that he was the best 
of all, after whose departure the body would become 
worst and fall ; how afterwards, the senses departed one 
after another from the body, and yet the life in the body 
survived ; but how, when the chief prana was about to 
depart, the senses-, became dried up, and the body was 
about to perish. This shows that it is the chief prana 
by means of which the body and the senses, i.e. the lower 
pranas subsist. The same truth is clearly stated in another 
passage, according to which the chief prana asked the 
senses ' not to become infatuated for it is ' he who 
dividing himy.elf fivefold, supports the body 1 ( Pr. 2, 3 ). 
The jivatma ' protects the insignificant rest by means 
of prana ' ( Br. 4, 3, 12 ) while the other senses are 
aslsep. The nourishment of the body also depends on 
prana, for ' from whatever limb prana departs, that limb 
withers' (Br. 1, 3, 19 ). The senses are supported by what 
we eat and drink, on account of the help of this prana 
(Cha. 1, 2, 9 ). Nay, even the staying of the soul in the 
body and its departure from it occur on account of the 
staying or cJepirture of this chief prana (Pr. 6, 3, 4). 
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vyapadtiyate—is shown. ) 

It is shown that like mind it has five modifications. 12 
Just as the mind has five modifications or functions 
such as hearing, seeing, etc., on account of the eye anU 
the ear, even so the prana has got five modifications. 
Prana is that which inhales the air and supports the body ; 
apana, which causes exhaling ; vyana which resides at 
the juncture of the two and causes works of strength ; 
udana, which leads the soul out to other worlds 
and back from them ; and samana, which carries the juice 
of the food equally to all the parts of the body. 

If the mind has only five modifications and does not 
include those mentioned in the Brhadaranyaka (1,5,3), 
viz. kama, samkalpa 1 etc., one may ask if the minds 
capacity to remember the past or imagine the future, 
without any aid of the senses, is not a new modification 
altogether over and above the five already mentioned, and 
if it also need not be taken into consideration. In view 
of this objection, we may as well adopt the view of the 
YogaSastra and say that the five modifcations of the 
mind are, 'right knowledge, false apprehension, imagina- 
tion, sleep, and memory ' ( Pa. Yoga-Su. 1,1,6). What 
is important to remember is the plurality of the modifi- 
cations which the mind has ; and it is in this respect that 
the prana is compared with the mind, and is said to 



[ Anuk— subtle ; ca—and. ] 
And (it is ) subtle. 13 

And further, the chief prana is not atomic in size, for 
jt pervades the body by its five fun ctions. It is, on the 
1. Explained under Sutra 2, 3, 32. ' 



have functions. 



- 




_ * 
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other hand, subtle, because it is imperceivable while it 
goes out of the body. It is also limited because, it passes 
out, goes to a destination, and returns from it. When, 
however, we read about its all-pervading character, 
that J it is equal to an ant, or a goat, or an elephant, or 
equal to these three worlds 1 ( Br 1, 3, 22 ), what it means, 
in the first place, is that it refers to Hiranyagarbha, the 
cosmic soul, and not to the individual soul ; and secondly, 
it means that the prana which resides in every living bsing 
is ■ limited in size. In short, the subtle nature of prana 
makes it both all- pervading and limited in size without 
any contradiction. 

[ Jyotih-ddi—fire and others ; adhisthdnam — support ; tu— 
but ; tad— that ; amananat —because it is told by Sruii. ] 

But ( the pranas ) are supported by fire etc ; for 
Sruti tells the same. 14 

Here a question arises as to whether the pranas are 
capable of functioning on account of their own inherent 
power, or on account of the power of their presiding dei- 
ties. The purvapaksin accepts the former view, and says 
that if the latter view be accepted as correct, the indivi- 
dual soul will no longer be the enjoyer. We reply that 
the statement regarding the fire and wind ( Ait. Ar. 2, 4, 
2, 4 ) that, after having become speech and breath, they 
entered the mouth and nostrils, shows us that the fire 
and wind do not mean the elements, but the divinities 
which rule over these elements, and are therefore respon- 
sible for the functions of the mouth and nostrils'. 
Speech, breath, seeing, and hearing are said to constitute 

four feet of Brahman in the form of mind, 2 and are 



' , 1. Let it be noted that the mouth, the nostrils etc. are the 
sense-organs or the pranas. 

2. tyindand akaSa are the two forms of Brahman which 
are recommended for meditation. 
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related as effects to the four feet respectively of 
Brahman in the form of akasa, viz., the hre, the wind, 
the sun, and the directions ( Cha. 3, 18, 3, ). Another 
passage tells us that it was the ' prana which 
saved the organ of speech from the death of sin 
arising out of telling a lie*, and that ' speech forthwith be- 
came fare' ( Br. 1,3, 12 ), which_ is its own cause. We read 
in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata that ' the act of 
speaking, the speech itself, and the hre are the physical, 
the elemental and the divine aspects 1 of a complex whole. 
All these things therefore go to show that speech and 
other functions of the sense-organs or pranas are due to 
the divinities presiding over the elements and the pranas, 
and are not at all due to the pranas themselves, just a* 
the motion of the carts is not due to themselves but is 
due to the bulls that drag them. 

The next Sutra will show that the individual soul 
will not cease to be the enjoyer, if the pranas are under- 
stood to function under divine guidance. 

[ Pranavata—usith the possessor of the pranas ; Sabdat— 
from Sruti. J * 

( Because the pranas are connected ) with the poss- 
essor of the pranas ( i. e. the soul, the latter cannot cease 
to be the bhokta ; we learn this ) from Sruti. 15 

Notwithstanding the divinities which guide the 
pranas, the individual soul with which the pranas are 
connected remains the bhokta ; hfe is the possessor of the 
instruments of actions. ' There is the person in the eye 
for whoje sake the eye exists and makes an effort to see 
' He is the Atman who knows- that he has to smell, and 
it is for his sake that the nose exists ' ( Cha. 8, 12, 4 ). 
Besides, t.ie presiding deit.es .being many and their 
experiences different from each other; 'how an all of 
them be the enjoyers ? The one soul, on the other hand, 
can be the enjoyer, becau.e he alone can possess the 
different experiences of different senses ;, they all meet 
in him and belong to h.m alone. 
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[ Tasya—his ; ca—and ; nityatvat— being of permanent 
nature. ] 

And on account of the permanent nature of this 
(soul). 16 

And the jivatman is permanent in this body as the 
enjoyer. Jvlent and demerit, u.nu the consequent plea- 
sure and pain affect him alone, and not the divinities. 
For the divinities live with power and in glory, and not 
as enjoyers in this wretched body. So, ' only the merit 
goes unto them j evil does not 1 (Br. 1, 5, 20). It is : when 
the jiva departs from this body that the chief prana also 
departs after him ; and then the lower pranas depart after 
the chief prana ' (Br. 4, 4, 2). This shows that the pranas 
follow the jiva and not the divinities. Besides, inasmuch 
as they are useful in ^guiding the pranas, the divinities 
belong to the class of the pranas or instruments, and not 
to that of the souls or enjoyers. The embodied soul 
therefore does not cease to be the enjoyer. 

<r $ftv$h ^^^^ %m\ ?v9 

[ Te—they ; indriyani— senses ; tad— that ; vyapadesat — 
being indicated ; any atr a— different ; iresthat—from the chief 
one. ] 

Excepting the best ( prima ), the others are senses ; 
because it is so declared. 17 

There arises a new question as to whether the other 
pranas are functions of the chief prana or altogether diff- 
erent things. ' The purvapaksin holds that they are only 
different functions, because, in the first place, we are told 
that the other pranas got their prayer for ' having the 
form of the chisf prana 1 fulfilled (Bf. 1, 5, 21). Secondly, 
the word that is used' for all of them as also for the chief 
prana is ' prana 1 itself. Or else, we shall have different 
meanings on different occasions, some of which may be 
primary and .some secondary. It will te appropriate 

V.E.6 
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rhcreforc u> h LI that ju*t as prana, apuna, etc. are 
diifercu'. function* 'it "ii- prana, even so the eleven 
praji • ich as speech And others are nothing but the 
Ii I ( .-ir Inn " t] H ,,i the same, 

I"" >i • reply. Speech and other priinas arc 
•»•■ £ i i tr :u the chief prana, tor they 

■">' separately men i jocd a.-, the senses in the passage, 
' from llin i Tii. the prana mi .1 a .1 all die organs of 
•<•' »■ i. C, i . .» i >> ;iu - ii...- im;, hereupon suggest 

that the mind also ma/ not be included in the class of 
•h- «en*c*. an it is mentioned separately in this very 
parage it we should note that whereas the pnina is 
nowhere mentioned as a sense-organ, mind is >u men- 
tioned hy the Smrtis. and is therefore spoken of as the 
* * I ** \' ' - 1 1 i ii- ;an IT ii . So, if we an' not to consider 
that niana is Jitfei •! ir m the nv it will be 
difficult to understand why the senses are cparately 
men! i'>n'.| ,it all. Besides, it will be arbitrary that some- 
times prana may mean the senses and sometim* s not. 



U • ta^cment of) difference is made in Sruti 18 

11 i I i, a is everywhere mentioned that prima is 
different from speech and other senses. A passage in the 
BfhaUaraoyaka (1, 3, 2 ) tells u ihat gods in the form of 

gond impulses requested the speech to sing songs of praise, 
so that the demons in the form of evil and natural impulses 
may be overcome But, in the meantime, the demons 
temp' .1 ihe speech to commit the sin of telling lies, and 
so conquered it and all the t Cher sense-organs. There- 
upon b.*ing requested by the gods, the chief prana in the 



that the chicl prana is different from thfi senses. We get 
the same thmg in another passage, 1 The Brahmadeva 
created the mind, speech, and prana' as three sources, 
of enjoyment for him ( Br. I, 5, 3 ). 




Here is a clear statement 
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[Vailaksanydt-on account of heterogeneous characters- 
tics , ca — ana. J 

And on account of heterogeneous characteristics 19 
There is again a great difference between the cha- 
racteristics or tne chief prana and those or the lower 
pranas. In the hrst place, wnen speech and other pranas 
go to sleep, the chief prana keeps awake. Secondly it 
is the chief prana which uoes not die. Thirdly, it is the 
staying and the departure of the chief prana a./d not of 
others that are responsible for the preservation or des- 
truction of the body. Fourthly, it is due to tne organs 
of sense and not due to the chief prana that perception 
of objects takes place. 

Even the Upanisadic passage (Br. l, 5, 21 ) which 
was cited by the_ purvapaksin to show that the sense 
organs and prana are identical in nature, shows" 
that they are dhrerent. We are told in the passage 
how speech and other senses vied with each other 
-and determined to continue to speak, hear, and so on, 
but how all of them soon become exhausted and as if 
dead ; how the chief prana, on the other hand did not 
meet with such a fate and was therefore declared to be 
the best of all.. So, what is meant by saying that the 
senses derived the nature of the chief prana is that they 
derived all their energy for speaking and doing other 
functions from it. The senses being thus absolutely 
dependent on prana, are known in a secondary way by 
the sami name, viz., prana. The passage under discussion 
itself shows us that it is on account of this dependence 
of the senses on the prana, that they are called after it 
In being, however, th;y are different in nature from 
plana. 

t Samjiia name ; murti-form Mptih- arrangement ; tu— 
but ; triz r t- tripartite . kurvatah-oj him whomabes , upadeiat— 
on account of being told. ] 

e 
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But because it is told that the arrangment of names 
and foims is due to him who makes ( the elements ) tri- 
partite. 20 

Ip a chapter of the Chandogyopanisad dealing with 
the nature of Brahman we read after an account of the 
creation of the three elements of fire, water, and earth, 
that the 4 Divinity itself thought of entering into the 
three beings in the form of the jlvatman, and of making 
each one of them tripartite, so as to evolve thereby names 
and forms ' ( Cha. 6, 3, 2 j 3 ). Here arises a question as 
to who must be the author of the names and forms, the 
individual soul or the highest Atman ? It is the former 
according to the purvapaksin ; for as the passage itself 
shows, what enters in the three beings is the form of 
the iivatman. To say that it is the highest Atman is to 
falsely attribute what is really done by the individual 
soul to the Atman ; just as the counting of an enemy's 
army by a spy is attributed to the king who employs the 
spy. Our ordinary experience also supports this. Names 
like Dittha and Davittha, and the forms of jars and 
dishes are all due to the individual souls. 

To this we reply that the entire evolution of the 
names and forms, of the individuals and species in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and of the sun, the moon, 
and so on, must be the work of the highest lord. It is he 
who after creating the three elements of fire, water, and 
earth, mixed them and endowed them with a tripartite 
nature. The use of the first personal pronoun in the 
sentence, * let me create \ refers to the Brahman as the 
creator, and not to jiva which is ?aid merely to enter into 
•the beings. Besides, it is obvious that the jTva is incapa- 
ble of producing the various forms and names, such zb 
the rivers, the seas, and the mountains. Even the things 
over which the jiva is said to have control, viz., the 
shaping of things like jars and dishes and the naming of 
persons, are ultimately dependent on God. The evolu- 
tion of names and forms is an action which is mentioned 
to be subsequent to the action of 'entering 1 in the beings. 
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Naturally the two actions, especially in view of the 
grammatical form of the sentence, viz., ' having entered, 
let me evolve *, will be seen to belong to one and the 
same subject, viz., the Brahman. A spy may be different 
from the king ; but the jiva is not altogether different 
from the Brahman. It appears different on account of 
upadhis, and that is why the word ' Atman ' is applied 
to the jiva also. So, as said above, even the names and 
forms introduced by the jiva are in reality due to the 
highest God who is also the author of the tripartite 
arrangement. As the Upanisad says, ' He who is known 
as Akasa is the evolver of all names and forms ' ( Cha. 
8, 14). 

That the highest God is the author of the evolution 
of names and forms can be best seen in view of their 
relation with the tripartite arrangement of the three ele- 
ments of fire, water, and earth. ' The red, the white, 
and the black colours of the burning fire are due to the 
three elements of fire, water, and earth 1 ( Cha. 6, 4, 1 ). 
This means that the name ' fire ' and the forms of fire 
(e. g., that in the hearth, ) are themselves due to tri- 
partition of the three elements. Similar is the case with 
water and earth, or with the sun, the moon, and the 
lightning. Looking to the beginning and the end of this 
subject-piatter in the Upanisad, we come only to this 
conclusion regarding the three elements. It is stated in 
the beginning that each of these three divinities becomes 
tripartite (Cha. 6, 3, 4); a little further we get the informa- 
tion that the red, the white, and the black colours are 
due to fire, water, and earth ( Cha. 6, 4, 6 ) ; and in the 
end, we find that the indeterminate colour is due to the 
combination of the three beings ( Cha. 6, 4, 7 ). 

The tripartite combination which is first effected 
with reference to- the three elements for the purpose of 
the evolution of names and forms in the explanation of 
the external world, undergoes further a similar tripartite 
combination inside the body of man. This is told in the 
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T ,;„,f',. J jl . r i , , ,r> i, > a o 

' [ Mamsa-adi- flesh and other things ; bhaumam—of earth ; 
yathasabdam— according to word or Sruti; itarayoh—of the 
other mo ; ca — and. ] 

( As ) flesh and other things come from earth, even 
so from the other two ( elements ) as told by Sruti. 21 
When a man eats this tripartite ear::h in the form of 
rice or barley, the gross part of it is discharged as faeces, 
the semi-gross becomes the flesh, and the subtle becomes 
the mind ( Cha. 6, 5, 1 ). In a like manner, we have to 
understand the urine, the blood, and the breath as coming 
out of water ; and bones, marrow, and speech as efFecta 
of fire. One may however ask as to why we should say 
that food and so on are due to the specific element of earth 
and so on, when as a matter of fact, all things including 
the names and forms of the three elements arc due to the 
mixture of the three original, non-tripartite elements ? 
To this the next Sutra is the reply. 

[ Vaisesydt—on account of distinctive features ; tu—but ; 
ladvadah—that name. ] 

But ( they derive ) the names due to ( their ) distinc- 
tive features. 22 

Notwithstanding the tripartite nature of all things 
and the consequent indistinguishable character of the ele- 
ments from each other, we have to make room fof the 
distinctions 1 in our ordinary life by recognizing the pre- 
ponderance of heat, water, and food respectively in the 
three elements of fire, water, and earth. 



1. The three subtle elements are impcrceivable by the 
senses. To perceive them through their effects requires them 
to be turned into gross elements by being mixed into each other, 
in different degrees and proportions. 



ADHYAYA THIRD 
Pada First 

[Tadantara— different from that; pratipaltau— while 
obtaining ; ramhati—goes ; sath-parisvaktah— being surrounded ; 
prahia-nirupana-bhydm—on account of question and answer. ] 

( It appears ) from question and answer that while 
obtaining a different ( body, the soul ) goes after being 
enveloped ( by the subtle elements ). 1 

In the second adbyaya, we first refuted the objections 
that came from the side of S.mrti and reasoning against our 
Vedantic doctrine of Brahman ; we then showed that the 
opinions of our opponents were fit to be disregarded ; 
and then, after reconciling the contradictions of the Sruti 
passages, we pointed out that the various entities like 
prana and the senses, which are all subservient to the 
individual soul, also originate from the Brahman. 

Now, in this third adhyaya, we shall discuss : in the 
first pada, the ways in which the soul comes into samsara 
along with its paraphernalia ; in the second pada, the di- 
fferent states of the soul "and the nature of Brahman ; in 
the third, v/e shall see whether the several vidyas are to 
be understood as constituting one or many, and whether 
all the qualities of Brahman are equally important on all 
occasions; and, lastly, in the fourth pada, we shall see the 
nature of mcksa or the summum bonum of life and 
the limitations thereof, as also the means of the right 
kind of knowledge. 

At the outset, in the first pada, following the 
chapter of the ' Chandogyopanisad ( 5, 10, 8 )_ which 
deals with devotion to the five fires, the Sutrskara 
intends to point out the way in which the scul comes to 
samsara, so .that one may have vairagya or disgust for 
the mere worldly existence. Now, it is from passages, 
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such as, ' the pranas gathic around him at the time 
of death ' ( Br. 4, 4, 1 ), ' the jiva produces a more 
bsajsiful and novel body for itself to live in ' (Br. 4, 4, 
4), taafc coma to know that ths jiva leaves its body 
and comes to reside in a new body, along with the chief 
prana, une senses, and the mind, as also with the impres- 
sions and results of its previous good or b;id actions, and 
with avidya which is the cause of this all. It looks rea- 
sonable also that the soul must assume a new body in 
order to reap the good and bad results of what it has 
previously done. 

A question arises in this connection as to whether 
the jiva is also accompanied by the subtle five elements 
or not, during its journey from one body to another; for 
it is these subtle elements which may be said to con- 
stitute the physical body. The purvapaksin says that it 
does njt; for the Sruti makes mention only of the ' tejo- 
matras \ which according to the context, mean the eye 
and the other senses only. These, says Sruti, the soul 
takes away with him. The subtle elements, on the other 
hand, being available anywhere, can be utilized at any 
time when a new body is to be produced. The soul 
jfore need not take the elements with it. 

To this the Siitrakara replies that the jiva does take 
the subtle elements along with it. For the question and 
the answer, which are the beginning and the end of the 
lore of the five fires, 1 ( Cha. 5, 3, 3 ; 5, 9, 1 ) make iti plain 
that it is the water, which when given as libaticji for 
the fifth time, becomes the man. The water which is 
offered in the five forms of Sraddha ( faith ), soma- juice, 
rain, food, and semen, in the five fires called respectively 

1. This is how the king Pravahana tells Svetaketu and his 
father Uddalaka, when they became unable to answer how the 
water becomes the body of the person. 
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as heaven, rain, earth, man, and woman, 1 is the water 
which encompasses the jiva in its journey to another 
body. Some one may cite, at this point, another Sruti 
which tell;) us that the soul does not, like a caterpillar, 
isave the old body before it assumes a new one ( Br. 4, 
4, 3 ). Bat what is compared here with the action of the 
caterpillar i3 not, we must remember, the non-leaving of 
the old body, but merely the effort of the soul in acquir- 
ing a new body, even when the old body is living. 

In view of this mode of obtaining a new body as 
accepted by Sruti, all those opinions, which go contrary 
to this and are purely imaginary, must be given up. 
The senses, for example, being the immediate effects of 
ahamkara and being all-pervading, according to the 
Samkhyas, begin to function in a new body along with 
the soul which h also all-pervading, on account of the 
force of fcarman. Or, as the Bauddhas think, the body and 
the senses are both produced anew in their respective 
abodes in a new birth, w hile the soul or the stream of 
self -consciousness with its different modifications of sense- 
knowledge continues in the next birth. Or, as the 
VaiSesikas say, it is the mind alone that travels to the 

1. Sraddha stands for the thing put in fire with sraddha or 
faith. Now what is put in fire by the sacrificer is mostly liquid, 
viz., curds, ghee or milk. Therefore that which leads a man to 
swarga or heaven is the liquid or watery substance or water. 
Consequently, water can be said to be the first libation put not 
only in the actual sacrificial fire on earth but also in the fire in 
the form of heaven itself. For it is by this sacrifice that man 
becomes, for the time being, a god in heaven. When the merit 
is exhausted, the body of that god is mixed in rain. This 
liquid known as soma is the second libation in the fire in the 
form of rain. Next, the jiva being mixed with rain falls as 
libation for the third time in the fire of earth. Then, for the 
fourth time, the same water is utilized for the nourishment of 
some corn or vegetable, which when eaten by some man enters 
along with jiva as libation in ( the fire of ) the body of that man. 
And finally, for the fifth time, the same water turns into semen 
and enters along with jiva as libation in ( the fire of ) the womb 
of a woman. In other words, the water becomes a living body 
when it is offered as libation for the fifth time. 
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new abode of enjoyment ; or, again, as the Digarhbaras 
think, it is the jiva alone which jumps from one body tc 
another like a parrot which jumps from one tree to an- 
other. All these opinions deserve to be rejected, because 
they are opposed ' to the teachings of Sruti. 

All this however may only prove that the jiva 
departs from the body being enveloped with water. But 
how can it be said, one may ask, that it goes enveloped 
by all the subtle elements? To this the next Sutra 
comes as a reply. 

[Tri-atmakatvat- as it consists of three; tu—but; bhuyas- 
Wat — on account of excess. ] 

But as ( water ) consists of three ( elements, the jiva 
is not surrounded by water only; it is mentioned exclu- 
sively ) on account of overwhelming quantity. 2 

As we have seen, water is a mixture of the threc 
elements, and so we have to understand that the men- 
tion of water means the mention of fire and earth also. 
The body consists of these three element s, as is obvious 
from the effects thereof, viz., the sweat, the digestion, 
and the smell. The word ' water 1 then in the sentence 
' water becomes the embodied soul when the fifth liba- 
tion is given \ is put not for the element of water alone, 
but also for the other two elements of fire and earth. It 
is mentioned as water simply because there is a larger 
quantity of water in the body than that of either fire or 
earth, as can be seen from the quantity of blood and 
other juices or watery substances in the body, cr from 
the quantity of ghee, curds, etc. relating with the sacri- 
ficial actions which becomes the first libation known as 

c Sraddha 1 in the fire in the form of heaven. 



1. What Samkara has obviously in his mind is the Carvaka 
opwuon that it is the body that constitutes the soul, and that 
therefore there can be no talk of the coming and. going of the 
soul, once the body is reduced to ashes. 
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[ Prana ; gateh—on account of departure ; ca—and. ] 
And on account of the departure of the prana. . 3 
Besides, the departure of the pranas including the 
chief prana after the departure of the soul from one body 
to another (Br. 4, 4, 2 ) will net bz possible, unless we 
suppose that water, 'in which the pranas have their 
being, 1 departs from the body to another along with the 
other two elements. It is impossible for the pranas to 
reside in the body or move to another body without its 
own shelter, viz., the element of water. 

[ Agni-adi—fire and others; gati-— departure ; Suit eh — 
because of Stuti ; iti cet—if it be said ; na—not; bkSktatvSt — 
because of secondary meaning. ] 

If it be said ( that the pranas do not accompany the 
jiva ) because it is told in Sruti that ( they ) go unto the 
tire and other ( elements, then we say that it is ) not so j 
for that is a statement of secondary importance. 4 

If it be said that Sruti tells us that the ' speech of 
a dead man enters into fire, and prana into air 1 , etc. 
(Br. 3, 2, 13 ) we say in reply that the statement is not 
to be taken as literally true. For when we are further 
told that the hairs of the body and head enter into shrubs 
and trees after the death of a man, we do not find that 
this actually happens. The hairs do not fly away frcm 
the body and enter into the trees. If the pranas, on the 
other hand, are supposed not to accompany the jiva, 
there will, as a matter of fact, be no sense in saying that 
the jiva goes out from ''one body to another, or that the 
jiva experiences the pleasures and pains in a new body. 
For it is on account of the upadhis of the pranas and the 

1. We have already seen in Adhyaya second, Tada, 3, Sutra 
15, that the indriyas ( i.e. pranas ) arc the effects of the elements: 
1 The mind, of food or earth; prana, of water; and speech of fire y 
(Ch5. 6, 5, 4)? 
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mind, that the jiva, which is really the all-pervading 
immutable Atman, is said to move at all. Besides, there 
are distinct references that the pranas go with the jiva 
(Br. 4, 4,2). The passage quoted by the purvapaksm 
may at best be interpreted as meaning that the divinities 
of fire, air, etc. who guide the pranas in their function- 
ing, cease t o guide at the time of death. 

[ Pratkame—in the first ; a-iravanat—not being mentioned ■ 
iti cet-if it be said ; na—not , tah—they ; eva— alone ; hi— for ; 
upapatteh— becomes consistent. ] 

If it be said that ( water) is not mentioned at the 
time of the first ( oblation, we say it is ) not so ; it alone 
(is meant); for, that will make (the passage) consistent. 5 
The purvapaksin wants to take us back again to the 
question whether water could really be called man on 
the occasion of the fifth oblation. He argues that the 
first oblation which the gods offer in the fare known as 
heaven is known as sraddha and not as water. The 
remaining four oblations, such as soma and others, may be 
called wafer, on account of their containing within them 
more watery substance ; but he does not allow that the 
word ' sraddha 1 should mean water instead cf its obvious 
original meaning, viz., faith. 

Our reply to this is that the word ' Sraddha ' must 
be taken to mean water ; for, in the first place, it is then 
only that the entire passage of the five fires will be read 
as one whole. The question which we get at the beginn- 
ing of the passage regarding the transformation of water 
into man on the fifth occasion, the reply at the end of 
the passage telling us how this is correct, and the expla- 
nation in the middle of the passage regarding the process 
of transformation and the number of fires and oblations, 
make one whole unity of ideas. But if ' Sraddha ' were 
to mean faith, as the purvapaksin suggests, the three 
parts of the Sruti-passage would be inconsistent with each 
other. The reply at the end, for instance, would take 
note of water only in the fourth oblation and not in the 
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fifth, and so will not be a proper reply at all. But this 
is impossible so far as Sruti is concerned. Therefore 
' Sraddha 1 must mean water. Secondly, the elfects of 
Sraddha, such as soma, raiji, etc. which are mentioned as 
the next four oblations, contain predominantly the v> at- 
ery element, and so suggest to us that their cause also, 
viz., Sraddha, though subtle, must be of the same watery 
substances. Thirdly, if we supppse Sraddha as faith or 
as some quality of the mind, it can hardly be taken away 
from the being who possesses it and sacrificed in the 
manner in which the heart of an animal can be taken 
away and sacrificed. But if sraddha means water it can 
be so offered as oblation. There is, in the fourth 
place, the Vedic usage of Sraddha as water ( Tai. Sam. 1, 
6, 8, 1 ). Besides, water in the form of the seed of man 
and Sraddha can be said to compare so well with each 
other in points of subtlety and invisibility, that the word 
' Sraddha ' may be put for water, just as a person who is 
brave as a lion may be called a lion. In another way, 
still, Sraddha may be called water, because they are both 
closely associated with sacrifice ; iust as when persons 
sitting on a raised platform speak loudly, we may poeti- 
cally say that the platform itself speaks loudly. That 
water is so connected with Sraddha can be seen from the 
Sruti passage, which tells us that water in a holy place 
produces the desire in man to have a bath and to perform 
holy actions 

[A — not ; irutatvat— being told in Sruli ; iti cet—if it is 
said; na—not; ista-ddi-kdrinam - of those who perform ista 
and others ; pratiteh—due to experience. ] 

If it be said that ( the word ' soul ' ) not being men- 
tioned by Sruti, ( the soul is not enveloped by water ), 
it is not so ; for this can be verified by what happens in 
the case of those who do ista and other things. 6 

It may however be contended that though, in view 
of the question and the answer, water may be said to 
change its form into that of a man as it passes from the 
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first to the fifth oblation, it can hardly be said that 
the individual soul becomes surrounded by water before 
passing from one body to another. For, it may_ be 
pointed out that whereas water is explicitly mention- 
ed by Sruti, there is no such mention of the word ' jiva ' 
in the context. 

To this we reply. The objection does not stand ; 
for in the two passages, one dealing with the five (ires, 
and the other with those who pciform sacrifices etc., we 
come across with the same type of persons who reach the 
region of the moon, after being enveloped by water. 
The persons who keep fire or perform the fortnightly 
icrifices, 1 can be said to possess water, because curda, 
iilEc, etc. are mostly watery substances. When these 
re thrown as oblations in the sacrificial fire known as 
Ahavaniya \ the subtle part.-; of the wat-cr in them come 
to reside back in those very persons in the form of 
apiirva 1 or the invisible merit. It is this merit which 
i«ads the jivas of these persons after their death to hea- 
ven ; for even when the body is cremated in fire, the 
' ivisible water or merit accumulated by doing the deeds 
faith, surrounds the jiva and leads him through 
.oke, 2 etc. to heaven, as directed by the prists, in order 
receive the fruits of deeds. From heaven they go 
ther to thz region of the moon ( Cha. 5, 10, 3-4 ). 
Similar is the story given to us in ti e passage about 
the five fires (Cha. 5, 4, 2 ) of these who put the oblations 
of Sraddha in the fire, and who are described as reaching 

soma or the moon. It is to emphasize this truth 

— — — - ■ ■ ' .. .. , 

f. The persons who do some social work such as the dig- 
■ of wells or building public inns, etc., or who give away 
1th in charity also belong to the same category. 
2. The Pitry ana or the way of the Fathers is described thus : 
*t the jiva goes to the region of the smoke ; from there to the 
ion of the night; then to that of the dark fortnight ; then to 
ol the six months during which the sun declines south- 
1; then to the region of the Fathers; then to akssa, and from 
- the region of the moon. At every stage, it is the deity 
•egion that leads and hands over the jiva to. the deity of 
lext region. 
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that in the chapter dealing with agnihotra, the king 
Janaka asks Yajfiavalkya six 1 questions regarding the two 
oblations that are offered in the morning and evening, 
every day, and himself answers that they go up to hea- 
ven in order to originate the fruit of sacrifice ( Sat. Bra. 
6, 2, 6 ). Hence it f ollows that the jivas being surround- 
ed by water in the form of oblations go to other worlds 
in order to reap the fruit of their deeds. 

How is this reaping of the harvest of fruit possible 
at all, it may be asked, if the jivas who go to the region 
of the moon are devoured along with the moon by gods 
as food (Cha. 5, 10, 4), just as the priests engaged in a 
sacrifice feed on scma juice, by drinking cups of it in 
close succession 1 ( By. 6, 2, 16 ) ? 

To this the reply comes in the next Sutra. 

HTxfr WTCT^fa^TW ft I vs 

[ Bhaktam — secondary ; va—or ; an-almavitlvat—an account 
oj the lack oj knowledge of the Alman; iatha—like that) hi — 
for ; dariayati—Srutt declares. ] 

Or ( the description as ' food of gods ' ) is ( only ) 
metaphorical ; for those ( who perform the sacrifices ) do 
not have the knowledge of the Atman. Sruti also 
declares thus. 7 

The description of the souls as ' food of gods 1 must 
be taken in a metaphorical and not in a literal sense. 
Otherwise, Srutis which reccmmend the performance of 
sacrifices for the purpose of going to heaven, etc., will 
have no purpose. And why at all will persons undertake 
great troubles in performii g such sacrifices, if the regions 
of the moon and other deities are not meant for enjoying 
the good fruits ? We must note that the word ' food 1 is 

1. What these six questions are can be inferred from the 
six answers which are : i.-'lhe two oblations go up; ii.-Then 
they £0 from akaga to heaven; iii.-'lhey reside there for some 
time; Iv.-'l hey cause delight to some inmates of the heaven; 
v.-'lhey return to earth after the merit is exhausted; and vi.- 
They assume the forms of rain, food, etc., and ultimately are 
transformed as -human beings '. 
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applied even to that which is merely a means of enjoy- 
ment or which is useful in general. For instance, 1 the 
animals are said to be the food of the subjects \ and the 
subjects, in their turn, are said to be the food of the king. 
In the same way when it is said that those who perform 
the sacrifices become the food of gods, it only means that 
they become useful to gods in a subordinate manner as 
the wife, the children, and the friends become too an 
ordinary man. It hardly means that they are chewed 
and swallowed by gods as sweetmeats. For we are told 
that ' the gods do not eat or drink, but that they become 
satisfied by the mere sight of the Immortal" (Cha. 3,6, 1). 
Neither does it mean that the performers of sacrifices are 
merely subservient to gods ; they too actively enjoy the 
fruits of their deeds in the new regions. As for the 
reason why they become subservient to gods, it is their 
lack of knowledge of the Atman. As the Upanisad ?ay6, 
' whoever worships a deity thinking that it is different 
from himself, does not know the truth ; he is like the 
beast of gods' (Br. 1, 4, 10). Not only does he behave 
like a beast in this world by his acts of propitiation, but 
behaves so in the other world also ; that is depending cn 
gods he enjoys the fruits cf his works. 

Or, we may say that this absence of Atma-jnana 
refers metaphorically to the knowledge of the five fires, 
if we wish to keep ourselves close to the context in 
hand. . So, when it is said that the performers of sacri- 
fices are the food of gods, what we should understand 
is that they are the doers of works only, and that they 
do combine knowledge and works together. Naturally 
these people ascend to the region of the moon, but come 
back to earth after the fruits of their merits are exhausted 
by enjoyment ( Pra. 5, 4 ). They may live and enjoy in 
the regions of the fathers or may rise above by their 
actions to the region of the gods where the joy of the 
former region may be increased a hundred-fold 
(Br. 4, 3, 33), all the same, we say in conclusion that 
the jivas go to other regions only after being surround- 
ed by water. 
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[ Krta—zohat is done ; atyaye— after being exhausted ; anu- 
iaya-van—one who is endowed with a remainder ; drsta-sntrti- 
bhy am— according to Sruti and Smrti ; yatha—as ; itam—went \ 
an—not ; evam—thus ; ca-and. ] 

According to Sruti and Smrti, when the works are 
exhausted, ( the soul descends ) in the ( same ) manner in 
which it ascended ; and (sometimes) not thus (exactly). 8 

The Chandogyopanisad tells us (5,10,5-7) that 
the souls that rise to the region of the moon return again 
after their enjoyment of fruits is over, and are born as 
a Brahmin, or as a dog, or as somebody else, in accordance 
with their conduct. The question that arises in this 
connection is whether, when they descend, a part of their 
works remains to be enjoyed or not. The purvapaksin 
says that there is no such remainder. For in the Sruti 
passage referred to above, as also in another passage 
( Br. 6, 2, 16 ), the dwelling in the region of the moon is 
said to last till the entire collection of works is enjoyed. 
He tells us further that this entire collection of works 
is not to be understood as meaning only so much por- 
tion, the fruits of which are tit to be enjoyed in a parti- 
cular region. For according to another Sruti the fruits 
of all kinds of action without any qualification, are to 
be experienced before the descent (Br. 4, 4, 6). Just as 
a lamp can manifest a jar and a piece of cloth simultane- 
ously, even so the event of death indicates the beginning 
of not merely the effects of a few deeds, but of all the 
deeds done in this life, so that they must all be enjoyed 
in the new regions. The effects or fruits of some of the 
deeds are not perceptible before death, because the effects 
of some other deeds are then being experienced. Naturally 
all other deeds, excepting those that have begun their 
career (prarabdha), will have to wait as if in a storehouse 
( sancita ) till the death of man. It is this sancita which 
wili keep the sjoul in the new region till it exhausts itself 
completely without any remainder by affording the soul 

V.E.7 
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ample time to enjoy all its fruits. Therefore it is that 
the jiva descends without any remainder of works. 

To this we reply. Even when a particular set of 
deeds is exhausted, the soul descends with a remainder 
of some other deeds. When a soul ascends the region 
of the moon, it acquires a body which is made of water 
and is fitted to enjoy the fruits of its deeds on earth. 
But when the soul comes to know that the enjoyment 
would soon be exhausted, it falls in burning gncf ; and 
with this the watery body is destroyed as surely as snow 
or solid ghee is melted by contact with the sun or tire. 
The soul then returns to earth, but with a remainder 
s.till. As the Upani§ad says, ' those persons whose con- 
duct, or the remainder of works is good, attain the good 
birth of either a Brahmana or Ksatriya or VaiSya, while 
those whose conduct is bad attain the birth of a dog or 
ahog^Cha. 5, 10,7). It is the difference between 
good and evil deeds that must be responsible for the 
difference between the affluent and the wretched con- 
dition of man. And unless we assume that the souls 
descend with a remainder, this difference between man 
and man even at the time of birth, when no kind of 
karma can be attributed to anyone, will not be explain- 
ed. To say that it is accidental is no explanation. 
Smrti also tells us that the difference between man and 
man in points of place, caste, family, complexion, dura- 
tion of life, knowledge, conduct, wealth, pleasure, and 
intelligence arises on account of the difference between 
the remainders of works with which different people 
descend after enjoying the fruits of their deeds which 
they might have done according to their castes ajnd 
stages in life. 

What then is this so-called ' anuSaya ' or remainder ? 
Some say that it is the remainder of the f ruits of works 
which are done for the sake of heavenly enjoyment, but 
which have not been 'completely enjoyed. Just as some 
•ghee sticks to the inside of a vessel, even though ft is 
emptied, similarly some portion of works does stick to the 
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souls even though they are exhausted by enjoyment. As 
a matter of fact, these people do not admit that all the 
deeds are enjoyed in their effects completely without a 
remainder. No doubt the souls ascend to the moon with 
the hope of enjoying all the fruits of their deeds ; but 
when a very small portion of their deeds is left to be 
its effects, the souls become unable to stay on there like 
the servant of a king, who having lost all the means of 
serving the king, except his shoes and umbrella, is unable 
to stay at the kings court. 

This however is thoroughly unsound. It is true 
that a little of ghee is seen sticking to the inside of the 
vessel from which ghee is taken out ; it is also true that 
a servant may continue to possess some of the means he 
originally possessed in order to serve the king ; but it 
can neither be seen nor inferred that some part of the 
works done for the sake of heavenly enjoyment conti- 
nues to exist beyond the soul's stay in heaven and bears 
fruit after the soul's return to the earth. To suppose 
so is to contradict the teaching of the Sruti, which en- 
joins the doing of certain deeds for the sole purpose of 
enjoying in heaven, and not for the purpose of enjoying 
after the descent. Besides, we shall be constrained 
to admit that the part which remains must be 
always of good deeds only, for it is such acts which lead 
the soul to heaven. But this will again be contradictory 
to the teaching of the Sruti according to which the 
remainder may be of good or bad works, so that it may 
be responsible for the difference between man ajid man 
regarding the various conditions in which he is born. 
Hence, the word ' anusaya ' suggests only that group of 
deeds which have not begun to fructify while the soul 
is in heaven, and not the group of those deeds which 
have borne fruit in heaven and so have been completely 
exhausted by enjoyment. It is with the former kind of 
remainder that the 'soul descends again in this world. 
The purvapaksin's argument therefore that all kinds of 
works are enjoyed in the other world without a 
remainder is wrong. 
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And if we have now proved that there is a remain- 
der, it goes also to refute the purvapaksin's other asser- 
tion that beyond death we need not make the distinction 
between works which will bear fruit in heaven, and 
works which will bear fruit again ifx this world after the 
fruits in heaven are enjoyed. (1) If the group of works 
(good and bad ) known as 6ancita is prevented from 
being fructified till, as the purvapaksin says, the other 
group of works, viz., the prarabdha comes to iin end at 
the time of death, it is equally plausible, in the first 
place, to hold that the less powerful of the works, which 
are to be experienced in this world after the descent, do 
not begin to fructify till the more powerful of the group, 
viz., those that are meant for the heavenly life, are first 
-enjoyed and exhausted before the descent. (2) Secondly, 
works bearing good fruits to be experienced in heaven, 
and works bearing bad fruits to be experienced in this 
world being of opposite nature, cannot be experienced 
at once, in one region only. (3) Nor can it be main- 
tained, in the third place, that works which arc thus 
capable -of bearing fruits in successive lives of the soul 
can be experienced simultaneously in one life only, .'im- 
ply because all these several fruits of the successive lives 
are equally unmanifest till the moment of death. The 
law that specific works are attended by specific fruits in 
specific lives will be violated thereby. (4) Fourthly, it is 
impossible to hold that some of the works do not fructi- 
fvat all after death; for thereby we shall be violating 
the law of Karma itself, viz., that every work must have 
itifruit. Or to put it negatively, no work is cxtin- 
gi$hed 1 except by means of expiatory actions. Smrti 
also* tells us that a good work may somtimes remain 
waiting to fructify for a very long time, while the doer 
of it may pass through a series of miseries as the result 
of his bad actions. But sooner or later, every work 
must fructify. (5) And if, in the next place, all the works 
— — - 

1. Works are no doubt extinguished on the Vedanta theory 
by the knowledge of the Brahman. They also come to an end, 
when their fruits are completely enjoyed. ' 
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were to come to fruition after death simultaneously, 
souls which are transformed as either gods in heaven, or 
are born as worms in hell, or as animals, would net be 
entitled as men are, to do works and acquire religious 
merit or its opposite, and as a consequence, would not 
have any new birth at all. And because they have no 
knowledge of the Atman, they will never have the final 
release. Besides, this view of several works causing one 
birth only goes contrary to the teaching of Smrti that 
the sin of killing a Brahmin causes the soul to trans- 
migrate through several lives.' (6) As for the works 
whose effects are observable here only, for instance, the 
sacrifice known as Karlri for the purpose of bringing 
down rain, death is not required to make them manifest. 
The purvapaksin is therefore wrong in holding that all 
works which have not begun to manifest their effects 
will do so at the time of death. (7) The instance of the 
lamp too is inadequate as we have already seen. Works 
differ in their relative strength, and the weaker of them, 
have to vflait till the others fructify and are enjoyed. 
Or, just as the lamp manifests the bigger objects first and 
the smaller afterwards, though it is at an equal distance 
from the two, even so if death is the common oppor- 
tunity for the manifestation of all works, the stronger 
among them will come to fruition first. Hence we 
conclude that neither does death manifest all works, nor 
do all works cause one birth alone. (8) Finally, the 
doctrine, that the soul's descent with a remainder of 
works, need not be considered as a barrier to final release. 
For, as the Sruti tells us, all works whatever are destroy- 
ed by the knowledge of the Real. 

The souls are said to descend in the way in which 
they have gone up, because in both the ways the 
' smoke ' and' the ' akasa ' are mentioned. They are said 
. 

1. The sin of killing a Brahmin is considered as the cause 
of the soul's assuming in succession the bodies of a dog, a pig, 
an ass, a camel, an ox, a goat, a ram, a deer, a bird, a candala 
( the untouchable-), and a ni?ada ( i.e., a person born of a giidra 
and a Ksatriya-woman ). 
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to descend in a somewhat different way also because the 
words, ' night \ * the dark fortnight \ etc., which are 
used in the way up are not used in the way down, and 
the words ' mist *, 1 clouds \ etc., which are not used in 
the way up arc used in the way down. ' 

f Car ami- due to conduct ; Hi cet-ifit he said \ na—not ; 
upalaksancirtha-for indicating meaning \ iti Kdr f pdjini(t-io 
thinks Karsnajinik. ] 

If it be said that ( a new- bkth ) is on account of 
( goodness of) conduct, it is not so ; for Karstjajini thinks 
that ( the word ' carana ' ) is intended to connote ( the 
remainder of works ). 9 

An objector may point out that the passage referred 
to above ( Cha. 5, 10, 7 ) states that a new birth di-pcnds 
not on the remainder, but on the 1 carana ' or conduct, 
and that the conduct and the remainder are two differ- 
ent things is seen from the following passages from 
Sruti: ' He becomes as he acts only and according to 
his conduct ' ( Br. 4, 4, 5 ) ; ' Imitate our good acts only 
and not others, and imitate our good conduct and not 
otherwise 1 ( Tai, 1, 11,2). 

The objection is futile, we reply. For, as Karsnajini 
holds, the word 'conduct 1 indicates the remainder of 
works. 



[ Anarthaky am- futility; iti cet—if it be said; na-not'< 

tad-apeksatvdt— being dependent on that. ] 

If it be said that ( the Sruti dealing with « carana * ) 
will serve no purpose, ( we reply that ) it is not so ; on 
account of the dependence of ( works ) on that ( i. e. 
conduct ). 10 







1. The stages in the way down from the moon are : 
a, wind, smoke, mist, cloud, rain, herb, corn, food, semen, 
the human being. The stages in the way up have been 
shown in a footnote under Sutra 6. 
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One may object again and say that to call carana as 
only indicative of actions is to abandon its direct mean- 
ing and accept only the secondary one. The goodness 
or badness of actions is as independently or essentially 
the cause of a new birth as the remainder of work. 
Otherwise the Sruti reference to ' carana ' will have to 
be declared as without any purpose. 

To this we say in reply that conduct is involved in 
all actions, including sacrifices, and is therefore not use- 
less. On the contrary, Smrti tells us that one who 
lacks good conduct has no claim to perform sacrifices, 
and that he would not be purified by the Vedas. This 
means that conduct which is said to belong to a person 
must also be said to be involved in actions, though it 
may produce its own additional result along with the 
effects of actions. So there is no harm if the word 
' carana ' or ' conduct \ is said to be indicative of the 
remainder of works, which according to Karsnajini is 
the cause of a new birth. Carana by itself, as a quality of 
mind and without reference to works, will not be' the 
cause of birth. To hold that this is so when the causal 
connection between works and birth is obvious, is to 
crawl on knees, when one can afford to run with the legs. . 

[ Sukrta-duskrte — good deeds and evil deeds; eva—only; 
iti—thus ; tu— but ; Badarih, ] 

Badari says that ( carana ) means good and evil 
deeds only. 11 

The word 1 carana 1 which comes from the root ' car 1 
indicating action, means, in general, the same thing as 
performance or deeds, according to Badari. This very 
word is used in ordinary language also to denote a per- 
son who performs holy deeds such as sacrifices. If, in 
spite of this, a' distinction is sometimes made between 
carana and works, it is simply analogous to the distinc- 
tion between a Brahmin and a Parivrajaka or a sannyasin, 
who is a Brahmin still. We therefore say in conclusion 
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that good or bad ' carana ' means the praiseworthy or 
blameworthy character of work<. 



t /In- wof ; isfadt- the iffi sacrifice and others ; kt'.tiwm— 
of those toho perjorm : api—also ; ro- W ; firittam— is said by 
Sruti, } 

Ssuti says that those who do not perform sacrifices 
also ( ascend to the moon ). 12 

A passage in the Kausitaki Upanisad (1,2) states 
that all those who depart from this world go to the 
moon. Besides, we have already seen under Sutra 1 of 
Pada 1 of thi> Adhyiiya that it is the fifth oblation that 
becomes; the body. And as the first oblation consists 
of going to the moon, the purvapaksin concludes that 
not only those who perform the sacrifices, but tho ; e 
also, who do not perform them ascend to the moon. The 
possible objection that it is futile to perform holy deeds, 
the purvapaksin tries to remove by i ;iying that the 
people who do not perform the sacrifices go to the moon, 
but have no experience of pleasure or pain there. 

[ Samyamane—in the region of the god of death ; tu—kut ; 
anubhuya— having experienced', itaresdm—oj others; &roha- 
aMrohau-ascent and descent ; tad-that ; gati-dariandt-thc 

course being declared by Sruti. ] 

The others however ( descend ) after experiencing 
( misery ) in the region of Death ; such is their ascent 
and descent, as declared by Sruti. 13 

It is not however true that all people go to the 
moon. .Those only go there who have to enjoy the 
fruits of their actions. Who else will go there, if there is 
nothing to be done except to return? Does any one climb 
.on a tree only for the purpose of coming down ? He 
- it because he wants either to collecfc some fruit 
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or blossom. The purvapaksin also admits that there 
is no enjoyment in the moon for those who do not 
perform the sacrifices. As a matter of fact, instead of 
going to the moon, such people go to the region of 
Yama, the god of death, in order to suffer the tor- 
ments which would arise as the result of their evil deeds. 
And then they come back again to this world. Yama 
himself tells Naciketa that those who are careless and 
deluded by wealth and those who think that this is the 
only world, fall under his sway ag?.in and again, and 
that there would arise no other world before their eyes 
( Ka. 1, 2, 6 ). As said elsewhere, the region of ' Yama 
is the gathering-placs of such people 1 ( Rg. Sam. 
10, 14, 1 ). 

[ Smaranti — Smrtis say this ; ca — also. ] 
The Smrtis also say this. 14 

Authorities like Manu, Vya?;'. and others tell us, 
in the legends of Naciketa and others that people suffer 
for their evil deeds after going to the abode of Yama. 

[ Api — even ; ca — and ; sapta — seven, j 
And ( we are told that there are ) also seven (hells). 15 
Writers of Puranas tell us further that there are 
seven hells, Raurava etc. by name, where the evil-doers 
suffer for their. deeds. How can such people ascend to 
the moon ? Now, one may ask if the seven hells are 
under the supervision of Yama or under officers such as 
Citragupta and others. To this the next Sutra comes 
as a reply. 

s 

[ Tatra— there'; api— even ; ca—and ; tad— that ;vyapara— 
activity; avirodhah—lack of contradiction. ] 

Due to his activity there also there is no contra- 
dction. 16 ' 
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Citragupta and others being in the service of Yama, 
there is no contradiction. 

l Vidya-karmanoh—of knowledge and works ; iti—so \ tu — 
but ; prakrtatvat—on account of the topic under discussion. J 

But ( by neither of the two ways, viz., ) of know- 
ledge and works which are under discussion, ( do those 
who do not perform the sacrifices go to heaven. ) 17 

In a chapter of the Chandogyopanisad ( 5, 3, 3 ), a 
question is asked as to why the region of the moon is 
not peopled fully ; and the answer that is given (5, 10, 8) 
is that the wretched creatures who do not perform the 
sacrifices do not go over there either by the way of know- 
ledge or by that of works. Theirs is the third way of being 
born and dead again i>,nd again. By way of explanation 
we are told in subsequent passages (5, 10, 1 ana 5, 10,3) 
that knowledge leads us there by the way of the gods, 
and that works of public utility, alms, and sacrifices load 
us by the way of the fathers, but that those who have 
neither knowledge nor works are denied entrance on 
either of these paths, and are therefore constrained to 
go round the third path of perpetual births and deaths. 

It may be said that these people of the third cate- 
gory also must first be mounting to the region of the 
moon and then descending to become the small wretched 
creatures. But there is no purpose to be served thus ; 
for they cannot enjoy in the sphere of the moon. Besides 
if all men, irrespective of their good or bad deeds, were 
to reach the moon after death, all the space there would 
soon be filled up. But this would entail contrary answer 
to the question referred to above. The question is not 
whether the region of the moon becomes full or not ; it 
is as to why it does not become full. Naturally, the 
appropriate answer would be to say that people having 
neither knowledge nor works of merit or utility to their 
credit, do not go to the region of the moon. No doubt, 
to a certain extent it would be true to say that the 
region does not become full because there' is descending 
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even in the case of persons who perform sacrifices. 
But what Sruti emphasizes in telling us ( 5, 10, 8 ) is 
that there are people who can never ascend to the moon, 
for there is the third place reserved for them. 

As for the word ' all 1 in the Kausitaki Upanisad, 
we must understand it as qualifying those people who 
have got a claim to ascend. Whether all must go to the 
moon in order to have a new body in accordance with 
the statement regarding the five oblations, will be dis- 
cussed in the next Sutra. 

t Na — not ; trtlye — in the third ; tathd—like that ; upalab- 
dheh— being obtained. \ 

Not in regard to the third ( place, the rule should 
apply ) ; for this is what is available. 18 

The rule that water assumes the form of body at 
the time of the fifth oblation applies to the body of man, 
and not to that of an insect or moth. The bodies of 
these small creatures are obtained in a third manner, 
without going to the moon by either of the two ways 
referred to above. Sruti only mentions that waters 
become man in the fifth oblation ; it does not state that 
in the case where there is no fifth oblation they do not 
become so. But it intends to convey the meaning that 
the body of persons who have got the capacity to ascend 
and descend is made up of waters in the fifth oblation ; 
while in the case of those who have no such capacity, 
the body may be formed out of the combination of 
waters and any other element without reference to the 
fifth oblation. 

[ Smaryate—is remembered ; api — also ; ca — and ; loke — in 
the world. ] 

And among people also it is known from { tra- 
dition ). 19 

We hear that Drona was born from a cup without 
mother, that Dhrstadyumna was born of fire, and that 
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Draupadi and Sita were born out of earth. This shows 
that the fifth oblation referring to woman is not requited 
in the case of Drona, and. that the fourth and the fifth 
oblations referring to man and woman are not required 
in the case of Sit a ;i.nd others, for the formation of the 
human body. So, we may expect that in other cases also, 
the body may be formed without reference to the number 
of oblations. The female crane, for instance, is 
supposed to conceive, without a male. 

[ Darsanat — because it is observed ; ca — and. ] 

And because it is observed. 20 

It is known that bodies of organic beings arise in 
four different ways, viz., from an egg, from ;>. living being, 
from sweat, or from something which germinates. Bodies 
arising out of sweat and bodies which break through 
germination are obviously not due to sexual intercours e 
and so it can be said that they arise without reference 
to the number of oblations. Now, whether the number 
of classes of beings is three or four according to Sruti 
( Cha. 6, 3, 1 ), will be seen in the next Sutra. 

\ Trttya — third ; sabda—toord ; avarodhah— inclusion ; 
samsohajasya—of that which springs from the heat of great 
griej .| 

The third word includes that which springs from 

The Chandogyopanisad makes no mention of the 
class of beings which arise from sweat, because it is in- 
cluded under that which comes from germination. The 
word ' udbhija ' which means ' to come out by breaking 
open' indicates the process of -coming into existence 
which is common to both the classes. Either they come 
into being by breaking open water, i. e., sweat, or by 

Hi Sarhsoka or great grief produces heat; and heat produces 
sweat. Therefore samsoka means sweat. 
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breaking open the earth. In the Aitareyopanisad, how- 
ever, the sweat-born beings and the beings born out 
of germination are mentioned as different, because the 
former have got locomotion and the latter have not. 
So there is no contradiction between Sruti passages. 

[ Sabhavya— similarity ; apattih— acquisition ; upapatteh— 
as it is possible. ] 

( The descending soul ) becomes similar ( to akaSa 
etc. ) ; for this is possible. 22 

We now know that the souls of those who perform 
the sacrifices and other useful deeds go to the moon after 
death, live there to enjoy till their works last, and come 
back with some remainder of their works. As for their 
mode of descending, Sruti tells us ( Cha. 5, 10, 5 ) that 
they descend by the way they went up, viz., from the 
moon to akasa, and from akasa to air. Then, they first 
become smoke, then mist, then cloud, and then rain down. 
The question to be answered in this connection is whether 
in their descent, the souls become identical with akasa and 
other things, or become only similar to them. The 
purvapaksin maintains that they become identical, for 
Sruti directly mentions it as the passing over of some- 
thing into something else. The passage ' having become 
air, he becomes smoke', clearly states that the soul first 
becomes air and then becomes smoke. 

To this we reply. It is impossible to hold that one 
thing becomes identical with another in the literal 
sense of the word. And supposing the soul becomes 
identical with akaSa, it will be impossible for it to 
descend to air ; for we do not conceive that the akaSa 
will perish. So, in the absence of identity which is the 
direct meaning* of Sruti, we have to understand the 
Sruti passage as conveying to us the secondary idea that 
the soul becomes similar to akaSa, air, and other things. 
We must remember, however, that excepting the 
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relation of similarity, we should not think of any other 
relation, such as sarhyoga, as existing between the 
soul and akaSa. For akafe which is all-pervading is 
eternally conjoined with all things. So the only relation 
which the soul can establish with akaSa in its descent 
is that of similarity. In conclusion, therefore, we say 
that the watery body of the soul becomes exhausted, 
in its sojourn on the moon, and the remainder of it be- 
comes as subtle as akasa. It then becomes like air, mist, 
and so on. 

^raNt^T WWW I 



[Na—not; ati-cirena—for a long time ; visesSt-on 
account of something special. ] 

( The similarity of the soul with akaSu, etc. ) does 
not ( last ) for a long time j for a special ( reason is 
mentioned ). 23 

What may be the length of time during which the 
soul stops at every stage in its descent and during which 
it becomes similar to akafia, air, and other things ? As 
there is no definite Sruti statement on this point, the 
purvapaksin leaves it as an open question. We however 
think that it must be staying at every stage for a very 
short time, till it falls to the earth in raindrops. We 
make this inference because, after having said that the 
soul enters into rice or barley, the Upanisad says, 
' From here onwards the escape is fraught with pain ' 
( Cha. 5, 10, 6 ). This clearly implies that all the earlier 
stages of the soul where the body is not formed were 
rather pleasant and easy, and therefore the descent: must 
have been effected in a very short time. 



■ [ Anya— other j adhisthitem— inhabited by ; purvavat—like 
before ; abhilapat-on account of being told, j 
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As before, ( the descending souls stop at rice, bar- 
ley, etc., which ) are inhabited by other (souls already ); 
because this is what is told. 24 

Another question regarding the descending souls 
awaits our solution. Are we to suppose that after their 
descent in drops of rain, the souls themselves become 
the immovable things such as rice, barley, herbs, etc., 
and enjoy their pleasures and pains, or that they simply 
come to rest for a while in these different shelters 
which have already been inhabited by different souls ? 

The purvapaksin says that if the souls can be born 
as dogs or hogs, in accordance with the effects of their 
works, there is nc reason why they should not be born 
as plants as the result of the harm and killing done in 
sacri6ces. Besides, Sruti and Smrti support this view. 

In reply to this we say that just as the souls do not 
become akaSa and air, but are endowed with similarity 
to these, even so the souls in their descent do not become 
the rice and barley plants, but merely come in contact 
with them. And just as, in their descent through akaSa, 
air, mist, cloud, and rain, the souls do not enjoy the 
pleasures and pains, even so in their coming in contact 
with rice, barley, and so on, they cannot be said to have 
these experiences. For there is no reference to their 
good and evil deeds due to which we may say that they 
may be having pleasures and pains. Such an explicit re- 
ference to good or bad conduct as responsible for the kind 
of new birth, for instance, of a Brahmin, or of a dog, is 
made where it is necessary (Cha. 5, 10, 7 ). In spite of 
this; however, we may say that the soul's coming in 
contact with rice or barley, means its undergoing pleasure 
and pain of some sort. 

Besides, if we take the literal meaning of the words 
• being born as rice \ it would mean that the souls 
which are so born will be destroyed when the corn is 
reaped, pounded, cocked, and eaten. How, then is the 
transmission of these souls possible, (Cha. 5, 10, 6) 
through food* and semen ? Hence what is meant by 
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saying ' becoming rice and bailey/ is that the souls 
become connected with these, even though the latter are 
already inhabited by other souls. 

We do net wish to deny therefore that the immov- 
able mode of life's existence is a way of experiencing 
misery. Sinful persons may come to suffer this mode of 
life. What we maintain now, in the context before us, 
is that the souls which return from the mnon with a 
remainder of their works do net experience any pleasure 
or pains ; for, they have a temporary contact with rice, 
barley, and other plants. 

[ A-hiddhmh— unholy ; iti cet—if it he said ; na— not ; 
sabdat—on account of Sruti. ] 

If it be said that ( sacrifice is ) unholy, it is not so 
on account of Sruti. 25 

Let us turn now to the remark of the purvapaksin 
that the killing of animals in sacrifices might be respon- 
sible for the soul's being born as a plant. We must 
note at the outset that our knowledge of duty and of 
the conceptions of right and wrong depends entirely on 
Sruti, because it lies beyond the capacity of the senses. 
What is considered right in one place or time may be 
considered wrong in another place or time. Certainty 
of knowledge in the sphere of Dharma arises from Sruti 
alone. The offering of an animal to Agni and Soma is 
sanctioned by Sruti, though it may be an exception to 
the general rule of non-killing. It is therefore free from 
being unholy. The sacrificial killing of animals is more- 
over favoured by men of authority and so can hardly be 
held as responsible for the soul's being born as a plant. 
Besides, to be born thus is not like being born as a dog or 
a hog. For the latter kind of birth is specially meant for 
those whose conduct is bad. No such mention is made 
with reference to being born as rice or barley plant. We 
therefore once again come to the same conclusion that 
the souls which descend from the moon do not literally 
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become plants, but come for a while to reside in the 
already inhabited plants. 

[ Retah— semen ; si g— sprinkling ; yogah— conjunction ; 
atha—then. ] 

Then ( occurs ) the conjunction ( of the soul ) with 
him who does the act of generation. 26 

The soul is afterwards stated to become that person 
who eats the food, viz., the rice or the barley, and who 
does the act of generation ( Cha. 5, 10, 6). The person 
eating the food may take a long time after his birth to 
do the act of generation. Can we therefore literally 
hold that the soul contained in the food becomes such a 
man after several years? What we must mean is that 
the soul comes in conjunction with such a man, as it did 
come in conjunction with a plant before. 

[ Yoneh—from yoni; iarlram — body. ] 
From yoni, a body ( comes into being ). 27 
Then there comes into being for the first time in 
the womb of the mother a body for the soul, so that 
according to the deserts, it should enjoy the pleasures 
and pains. This also shows that the bodiless soul had 
till now only contacts with plants and other things. 



ADHYAYA THIRD 

PADA SECOND 

[Sandhye—in the intermediate place ; srsti -creation ; 
aha-has spoken; hi -for.} 

In the intermediate place there is creation; for 
(Sruti) has said ( so ). 1 

In the preceding pada we have described the various 
stages of the soul's journey through this samsara. We shall 
now deal with the different states of the soul. In a 
passage of the Brjhadaranyakopanisud ( 4, 3, 10 ) we read 
that, ' in sleep there are no chariots, no horses and no 
roads ; but that he creates them all'. Now the question 
arises whether this creation in a dream is as real as the 
world of the waking life, or is merely illusory. The 
purvapaksin says that it is real, because Sruti says that 
the soul is the creator of it. 

• The state of dream, as the Upanisad says ( Br. 
4, 3, 9 ) is said to be intermediate between this world 
and the next, because it gives neither the experience of 
this world nor that of the next. Or, it may be said to 
be intermediate between the conditions of wakefulness 
and deep sleep. 

MM****. 1* 

[ Nirmataram—to the creator ; ca — and ; eke— some ; putra- 
adayah—sons and others ; ca—and. ] 

And some say that ( the Atman is ) the creator (of 
things dear like ) sons and others. 2. 

And some who follow the teachings of the Katho- 
panisad tell us that, in this intermediate state of dream, 
it is the Atman who ' keeps awake when all the senses 
are asleep, and creates various kamas or lovely things * 
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( 2, 2, 8 ). The word ' kama 1 in this passage does 
not mean any object of desire, so that the Atman should 
be thought of as capable of desiring only. It means 
lovely objects of desire such as sons and others, so that 
with referenc: to earlier passages where the granting 
of the boon for sons_and ether things is promised (Ka. 
1, 1, 23 and 24 ), the Atman should be thought of as creat- 
ing the lovely objects. That the creator is no other 
than the Prajna or the highest Atman, can be very easily 
seen from both the context and the ending portion of 
the same section of the Upanisad. The description of 
the Atman begins with the statement, ' He whom thou 
seestas neither this nor that' (1, 2, 14), and ends with 
the statement ' That indeed is the bright, immortal Brah- 
man, in which all the worlds are contained, and beyond 
which no one goes ' ( 2, 2, 8 ). The creation in the 
dream is like the creation of the waking life, because the 
Atman is the creator of both. The Brhadaranyakopa- 
nisad goes a step further in identifying the two states, 
when it says ' This is the same as the waking; for what 
he sees while awake, he sees the same in sleep ' (4, 3, 
14). Hence, the creation in dreams is real. To this the 
next Sutia comes as a reply. 

[Mdyd-mdtram— illusion only; tu—but; Kdrtsnyena— 
completely; an— rot; abhivyakta— manifest ; svajupatvat—on 
account of its nature. ] 

(The dream) however (is) only an illusion; for 
( its ) nature is net completely manifest. 3 

The world of dreams has not the slightest reality 
in it ; it is merely an illusion. The conditions of place, 
time, causation, and circumstance do not apply to it, as 
they apply to real things. That is why a dream is con- 
tradicted, while a real thing is not. In the first place, 
there cannot possibly be any room within the body of a 
dreamer for chariots and horses. One may explain that 
the soul of the dreamer wanders beyond the body; and so, 
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he sees himself as walking and standing, as also the various 
objects as separated in space and as distinct from him 
One may even cite in his favour the Sruti passage which 
states that the ' dream occurs outside the body ; away 
from the nest, the Immortal moves and goes wherever it 
likes 1 ( Br. 4, 3, 12 ). But is it ever possible that a per- 
son who is sleeping should cover a distance of hundreds 
of miles in going to and in returning from a far-off 
place? A person may tell about his dream that lie slept 
in the land of the Kurus, and awoke in the land oi the 
Pancalas. But, as a matter of fact, he awakes in the 
land of the Kurus. The dreamer may imagine that he 
is going to a different place ;but the waking by-standers 
would say that his body is lying in the bed. At 
best, the things which appear real to the dreamer are 
like real things which he sees in the waking state, but 
are never the real things themselves. Sruti also declares 
that ' the dreamer moves about as he likes within his 
own body 1 (Br.. 2, 1, 18). And so, the Sruti-passage 
cited by the ptirvapaksin ( Bf. 4, 3, 12 ) in order to show 
that the dreamer moves away from the nest must be 
taken in a metaphorical sense. 1 He who makes no 
changes in the body is supposed to make them outside. 
The knowledge of the spatial relations which arises in 
a dream is, therefore, mere illusion. 

In the second place, the temporal relations also do 
not hold good in a dream. A person sleeping during 
night may dream that it is day-time. Another lives 
through many years in his dreara, though it lasts for 
a short time. Thirdly, in the absence of 'the organs 
of sense there cannot be an adequate motive for any 
thought or action in a dream ; nor can the dreamer be 
conceived to have any power to produce out of nothing 
chariots and horses in the twinkling of an eye. And, 
fourthly, what is created in a dream does not exist when 



1. As a matter of fact, no movement need be attributed to 
the Immortal Being in order that something should be known or 
created. 
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the dream is over. Not only does the waking life can- 
cel the dream, but one event in a dream is also cancelled 
by another. What appears as a chariot turns suddenly 
into a man, and the man again turns into a tree. This is 
what is meant by the Sruti-passage that there are no 
chariots, no horses, no roads in a dream. Hence what 
appears in a dream is mere illusion. 

stot fc ^ftT^r ^ ate i « 

[ Sucakah — that which indicates ; ca; hi—jor; Sruteh— 
from $ruti; dcaksate— tells; ca; tad-vidah— those who know that.] 

And ( the dream ) is indicative ( of future events ) 
according to Sruti ; those well-versed in (the science 
of dreams ) declare so. 4 

Notwithstanding the illusory nature of the dreams, 
they may be indicative of future events. The sight of 
a woman in a dream is considered as a sign of success 
in the work that is undertaken. ( Gha. 5, 2, 8 ). But the 
sight of a black man with black teeth indicates speedy 
death for the dreamer. Similarly, to see oneself as 
riding on an elephant is lucky, while to see as riding 
on a donkey is unlucky, in the opinion of the experts. 
Certain other dreams which are caused by the power of 
mantras, deities, and so on, are also considered as hav- 
ing an element of truth, so far as the indication of the 
future is concerned. But what we hold in all such cases, 
apart from the fact of the indication of the future, is 
that what appears in a dream is unreal, inasmuch as it is 
contradicted by the experience of the waking life. 

In the light of this, the Upanisadic passage cited 
under Sutra 1 of this pada must be understood in a 
metaphorical sense. When we say that the plough is 
the support of the bullocks, what we mean is that the 
plough needs the bullocks for the purpose of tilling the 
land. Similarly, the creation in the dream, though 
supported sometimes by the objects in the waking life, 
is for the purppse of causing joy and fear to the dreamer 
in accordance with his good or bad deeds. So, in a way, 
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it is the dreamer who is the cause of the creation in the 
dream ; and it is this fact which the Upanisad describes 
( Br. 4, 3, 9 ) by calling him the creator of chariots and 
other things. 

Another purpose which Sruti wants to achieve by 
the description of the dreaming_ state is to indicate the 
self-luminous nature of the Atman. It is difficult to 
understand this in the wakeful condition, because the 
knowledge acquired in the waking life depends upon the 
contact of the objects with the senses, and upon the 
light of the Sun and so on. In dreams, on the other hand, 
no such conditions are required to make us feel that the 
Atman is dependent upon them for the sake of having 
knowledge. If, in the dfreaming state, the creation of 
chariots and horses is taken to be literally true, and if 
contact of the objects and the senses also remains the 
same, there would be no difference between the dream 
and the waking life, and the problem of the self-lumino- 
sity Of the Atman would be as difficult for apprehension 
as before. Hence, we conclude that the statement that 
! there are no chariots and horses in a dream ' is a real 
and direct description of the dreaming state ; while the 
statement ' he creates the chariots etc. \ or the state - 
' he creates all the objects of desire 1 ( Ka. 2, 2, 8 ), 
is a metaphorical description of the same. 

for the contention of the purvapak§in that the 
Atman alone is the maker of things in dreams, 
that it is untrue. For we hold in accordance with 
t Sruti-passage (Br. 4, 3, 9), that it is the indi- 
lual soul who, after the cessation in sleep of the 
activities of the senses, creates a subtle body of desires, 
and shapes the dreams according to the light of his 
buddhi and of his own caitanya or consciousness. Nay, 
in the Kathopanisad itself, the so-called reference to the 
highest Atman as the creator of objects in dreams is as 
a matter of fact, a reference to the individual soul -'for 
he is described as ' keeping awake when the senses go to 
sleep (2, 2, 8). No doubt, we admit that in the i 
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which immediately comes after as a continuation of the 
passage just quoted, the same being is described as the 
1 bright, immortal Brahman But this, we say, is in 
keeping with the fundamental Vedantic teaching that 
there is no distinction between the individual soul and 
the Brahman. It only voices forth the teaching contained 
in the Chandogyopanisad ( 6, 9, 4), viz., ' Thou art that \ 
and, therefore, it can still be said, as the purvapaksin 
has said, that the general subject-matter of the passages 
referred to in the Katha is Brahman only. We too may 
side with_ the purvapaksin and say with him that the 
highest Atman is active in dreams ; for, as the lord of 
all, the Atman is the support of the soul in all its states. 
What we maintain is that the creation in dreams is not 
real as the creation which consists of aka§a and other 
elements is. The latter also, as seen in Sutra 2, 1, 14, is 
not real. But the difference between the world of our 
waking life and the world of dreams is that, whereas 
the former lasts till the knowledge of Brahman as the 
soul of all does not dawn on us, the latter is sublated 
daily by the waking life. The dream therefore is a 
mere illusion. 

[ Para— the Atman ; abhidhyanat—on account of medita- 
tion ; iu— but ; tirohitam — hidden; tatah— from that; hi— for; 
asya—of this ; bandha-viparyayau— bondage and freedom. ] 

But ( it is ) by meditation on the Atman ( that the 
qualities of the Atman which ) are hidden, become mani- 
fest ; for it is from him ( the Atman ) that it ( viz., the 
jiva, has got ) bondage and release. 5 

The purvapaksin may bring forward the argument, 
in a modified form. Just as both the spark and the fire 
possess in common the power to burn and to give light, 
even so he may say that the jiva and the Lord possess in 
common the power to create and to know all the things 
in the world. So, it is likely that the individual soul 
may create from his mere wishes real things like chariota 
and horses. • 
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In reply to this we say that the jlva has obviously 
not got omniscience or omnipotence, even though it may 
be related to God, as a part is related to the whole. The 
divine attributes, although existing potentially, are 
bidden in the individual soul on account of avidya. And 
just as the sight of a blind man may be restored by 
means of a medicine, even so if a man wins the grace ot 
God by constant meditation on Him, the divine qualities 
in him may become manifest and enable him to dispel his 
ignorance. In the absence of devotion and grace, on 
the other hand, the qualities do not manifest themselves. 
It is on account of this reason that the bondage and 
freedom of a man are said to be dependent on God. 
In other words, bondage means the ignorance of the real 
nature of God, while release means the knowledge of it. 
Sruti means exactly this when it declares that 4 with 
the knowledge of God, all fetters fall off ; sufferings 
and the rounds of births and deaths ccme to an end ; 
and by meditation on God the devotee acquires a unique 
glory which makes him completely satisfied 1 ( five. 1,11). 

- 

[Deha—body; yogat—on account oj connection; va—or; 
tah—tkat ; api—also.] 

Or that also (viz., the hidden condition of the qua- 
lities arises ) owing to its connection with the body. 6 
- Or, it may be said that just as a spark of fire mani* 
tests its power of burning and light, even so the jiva 
may manifest its qualities. We must however remember 
that the qualities are hidden, because the soul is con- 
nected with the upadhis of body, mind, senses etc. 
These are the names and forms arising out of avidya, 
and so create the erroneous notion in the scul that it is 
not distinct from them. Naturally, the divine qualities 
of the soul are hidden also by these, in the manner in 
which fire is hidden by the wood in which it exists, or 
by the ashes it produces. 
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In view of this, one may again say that it would 
be better to hold that the jiva and the Lord are separate. 
We shall at least be saved on this view from giving the 
additional explanation that they appear separate because 
the soul is connected with the limiting adjuncts. But 
it is impossible to hold, we say in reply, that the soul 
and God are separate. Sruti tells us that the highest 
' Divinity entered into those beings, in the form of the 
jivatman 1 (Cha. 6, 3, 2 ) ; and then again, Svetaketu is 
told, 'It is the truth, the Atman ; thou art that' 
( Cha. 6, 9, 4 ). The soul is not different frcm God, and 
yet its knowledge and glory being hidden on account 
of its connection with body, it will not be able to create 
out of its wishes such things as chariots and horses. 
And if the soul possessed this power, who would ever 
have an unpleasant dream ? 

As for the Sruti-passage ( Br. 4, 3, 14 ) which, 
according to the purvapaksin teaches us that the dreaming 
state is as real as the waking state, because the dreamer 
sees in a dream exactly the same things as he sees in the 
waking state, we have to remark that the dream is like 
the waking state because the mental impressions in the 
dream resemble the actual things. If dreams were as 
real as the waking life, the problem of self-luminosity of 
the Atmaji would be as difficult for apprehension as it 
is in the waking life ; but we have already referred to 
the Sruti which definitely says that chariots and horses 
in a dream have no real existence. Dreams therefore 
arc illusory only. 

[ Tat— that ; abhavah— absence ; nddisu—in the veins ; tat- 
Sruteh—on account of Sruti regarding that ; Atmani—in the 
Atman ; ca—and. ] 

( Sleep, i. e., ) the absence of dream ( occurs ) in the 
nadis and the'Atman ; Sruti declares like that. 7 
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After having discussed so far about the state of 
dream, let. us now deal with the state of sleep with 
reference to the passage, ' When the jiva is resting in 
sound and dreamless sleep, then it means that it has 
entered into the nadis ' ( Cha. 8, 6, 3 ). ' Through the 
nadis the soul moves into the pericardium and takes rest' 
{ Br. 2, 1, 19 ). 'In dreamless sleep, the soul is in nadis ; 
he then becomes one with prana 1 (Kau. 4, 19). ' He 
rests in the akas>. which is within the heart. ' (Br. 2, 1, 17). 
' He becomes one with the Sat ; he becomes absorbed 
within himself 1 (Cha. 6, 8, 1, ) . And, ' Embraced by 
the highest Atman, he knows nothing which is inside 
or outside 1 ( Br. 4, 3, 21 ). 

Reading these several passages, there arises the doubt 
whether the soul resides during the condition of dream- 
less sleep in one of the three independent places, viz., 
the nadis, the pericardium, and the Brahman, or whether 
it resides in only one place which is constituted by all 
the three taken together. The purvapaksin holds that 
there are three different places for the souls to sleep. 
And though all of them serve one and the same pur- 
pose, they are independent of each other ; just as rice 
and barley which can be used severally for preparing 
the ' purodaSa 1 or the sacrificial cake, are separate from 
each other. That the purpose is the same is again indi- 
cated by the locative case in which all the three places 
have been used. No doubt, strictly speaking, from the 
point of view of grammar, the locative is not used in 
all the passages quoted above. For instance, the word 
4 Sat 1 in the passage, ' He becomes united with the 
Sat 1 , is used in the instrumental case and not in the loca- 
tive. But this is immaterial ; for the sense we have 
out cf it is that of the locative, on account of the sub- 
sequent sentence, ' finding no rest anywhere else, he 
takes rest in prana, 1 ( Cha. 6, 8, 2 ) where prana means 
Sat Nay, we find that the word « Sat ' also is directly 
used in the locative a little further in the same context • 
4 Being absorbed in the Sat, they do not know that they 
are so absorbed 1 (Cha. 6, 9, 2 ). In short, the same 
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state of deep sleep in which all cognition is suspended 
being mentioned in the three places, the soul can be 
said to resort to any one of them. 

As against this, we hold that Sruti intends to mean 
that the soul resorts in deep sleep to all the three places 
taken together. For if it were to resort to one, it means 
it does not resort to the remaining two places ; but this 
is to contradict the Sruti. The unity of purpose is no 
consequence of the use of the same case ; nor is the 
freedom of choice on the part of the soul to sleep in 
any one of the three places, a consequence of the 
unity of purpose. On the contrary, one and the same 
case may be employed with reference to different 
things having different purposes, and yet the several 
things may be used simultaneously and without any 
option. For example, a man who is sleeping on the 
couch can certainly be said to sleep in the palace at the 
eame time, if the couch is placed in the palace. Similarly, 
it is possible for the soul to sleep at the same time 
in the nadis, in the pericardium and in the Brahman,' 
This is what the Sruti ( Kau. 4, 19 ) says by combin- 
ing the nadis and the pran.a in one sentence. That 
prana means Brahman, we have already seen in Brahma- 
Sutra 1, 1, 28. So, if we are not to contradict the Sruti 
which speaks of Brahman as the place of deep sleep, 
all references in other passages to the nadis (Cha. 
8, 6, 3 ) must be construed as meaning that the soul 
resorts to Brahman through the nadis. We can still use 
the word ' nadis 1 in the locative, but mean by it not an 
independent place of sleep, but as one leading the soul 
into the Brahman ; just as a man going into the sea may 
do so through the water of the Ganga. 

Now the purpose of the passage is not to describe 
the state of de?p sleep, but to eulogise the path which 
leads the s-ul from the nadis to the Brahman. We are 
told that the soul becomes free from all evil as soon as 
it ' becomes united with the light 1 contained in the 
nadis ( Cha. *8, 6, 3 ). Now, this light may be the light 
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of the bile in the nadis, on account of which the sense- 
organs become overpowered, and the soul becomes 
unable to see the objects of sense. Naturally, he is tree 
from pleasure and pain, as also from merit and dement. 
Or, better still, the word ' light 1 means the Brahman, 
as the Brhadaranyaka says ( 4, 4, 7 ). And then the pass- 
age would mean, as another passage from the Chati- 
dogya means (8, 4, 1 ), that the soul will be free from 
all evil on account of its union with Brahman through 
the nadis. So it is not the nadis themselves taten 
independently, but the Brahman taken along with nadis, 
which is the place of deep sleep. 

The pericardium also, in a similar way, along with, 
but in subordination to Brahman, becomes the place of 
sleep. To start with, the akasa within the heart is said 
to be the place of sleep ( Bf. 2, i, 17) ; but a little fur- 
ther, the pericardium (puritat), that is the membrane 
which covers the heart, is said to be the resting place 
(Bf. 2, 1, 19). So, just as a man living in a town can 
be said to live within the walls of the town, even so 
the jiva sleeping within the aka§a of the heart is said 
to sleep in the heart or the pericardium itself. And 
when we note in this connection what we have already 
proved, (Brahma Sutra 1, 3, 14) that the 'datura' or the 
akaga within the heart is Brahman, it will be clear that 
the place of sleep is once again the Brahman, which is 
however mentioned this time with the pericardium. 
That the nadis and the pericardium are again, in their 
turn, to be taken together, is directly mentioned in the 
passage, « he moves through the nadis and rests in the 
puntat ' (Br. 2, 1, 19). All this means that the nadis, 
the pericardium and the Brahman are to be taken toge- 
ther as 

constituting the place of sleep. And among these 
three, Brahman being the innermost and the only intelli- 
gent^ reality, as is clear from the words ' Sat \ 4 praria 1 
and ' prajna 1 used in the Sruti-passages quoted in the 
beginning of the discussion of this Sutra, Brahman alone 
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is the abiding place of deep sleep, while the nadis and 
the pericardium are only gates leading to the Brahman. 1 

The nadis and the puritat are further distinguished 
from Brahman by the fact that they are, strictly speaking, 
the places where the upadhis of the jiva, such as the 
sense-organs and others, find their rest in sleep. As for 
the upadhiless jiva, Brahman too can hardly be said to be 
its resting place ; 2 for being not different from Brahman, 
the jiva abides in its own real glory. To say that it 
abides in Brahman is not to suppose, as the language 
suggests, that the abode and that which abides are two 
different things, but that the two are absolutely iden- 
tical. As tha Sruti says, ' The jiva becomes one with 
the Sut, merged in himself, that is, merged in his own 
real form ( Cha. 6, 8, 1 ). As a matter of fact, at no time 
and during no state, can the individual soul cease to be 
identical with the Sat or Brahman. But it is described 
as abiding in Brahman, and as being in its real nature 
when it goes into deep sleep, because it is then free 
from its limiting adjuncts ; whereas during the waking 
and the dreaming states, it appears as if the jiva is differ- 
ent from the Brahman, because its real nature is clouded 
by the limiting adjuncts. 

Now, everi if we suppose that the three places are 
severally and optionally resorted to by the soul, the 
cessation of specific cognitions must be the common fea- 
ture of deep sleep in all of them. But so far as the nadis and 
the puritat are concerned the presence of upadhis in them 
means necessarily the presence of the knowledge of the ob- 
jects of sense. ' Where there is duality \ as the Sruti says, 
* one sees the other ' ( By. 4, 3, 31 ). There is no reason 

1. Thus wc have shown that all the six gruti-passages 
quoted at the beginning of this Sutra point out unanimously 
that Brahman alone is the resting place in deep sleep. 

2. If tfie jiva and Brahman are identical, it is a metaphor 
to say that Brahman is the support of the jiva. The nadis and 
the puritat, on the other hand, being the support of the upadhis 
only, it is impossible even to say metaphorically that they are 
the support of the jiva. 
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why there should be the cessation of knowledge. On 
the other hand, when the soul becomes united with 
Brahman in deep sleep, and there reigns oneness, ' How 
should he see another V ( Br. 4, 5, 15 ). It may be sug- 
gested that the absence of cognition may result oven 
when the soul is resting in the nadis and the puritat, 
if the objects to be cognized or the upadhis themselves 
remain far removed from the soul. But this is possible 
if the soul is believed to be limited. Visnumitra, for 
example, will not be able to see his home when he is 
staying in foreign land. But the limits cf the soul are 
the limits of the adjuncts. Otherwise, the soul is un- 
limited ; and it is only when the soul becomes on2 with 
Brahman and free from adjuncts, that it does not cognize 
anything other than itself. 

So, finally, when we say that Brahman along with 
nadis and puritat is the place of deep sleep, we do not 
say that a summation of the three places is necessary. 
We achieve nothing, as a matter of fact, by mentioning 
that the nadis and the puritat are places of sleep, beyond 
knowing that they are only the gates of Brahman. To 
know, on the other hand, that Brahman is the abiding 
resting place of the soul in deep sleep, is to know that 
the soul is identical with Brahman, and that it is there- 
fore unconnected with the waking and the dreaming 
states of life. The Atman only is therefore the place 
of deep sleep. 

[ Atah— hence ; prabodhah— awakening ; asmdt—from this. ] 
Hence the awakening ( of the soul ) from this ( i c 
Brahman). 8 v 

That the Atman only is the place of deep sleep is 
also proved by the Sruti-passages which tell us that the 
awakening of the soul takes pkee from the Atman again 
To the question ' Whence do they com'e back?', we get 
the answer,/ Like sparks from fire, the pranas come forth 
from the Atman 1 (Br. 2, 1, 16 » 20). Or, as another 
Sruti says, They come back from the Truth, and yet 
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know not that they do so 1 (Cha. 6, 10, 2 ). Nowhere do 
we read that the soul awakes sometimes from the nadis, 
sometimes from the pericardium, and sometimes from the 
Atman. The pla:e of sleep therefore is the Atman. 

[ Sah—he ; eva—only ; tu—but ; karma— action ; anusmrti— 
memory ; sabda-vidhibhyah — on account of word and precept. J 

But the same ( soul is awakened); because of action, 
remembrance, Sruti and precept. 9 

The Atman may be the place of deep sleep. But 
the soul which is awakened from sleep may not be the 
same, as the purvapaksin maintains. Just as the same 
drop of water can hardly be picked up after it has been 
once mixed up with a large quantity of water, even so 
the purvapaksin thinks that the soul which returns from 
Brahman may be isvara or some other soul, and not 
necessarily the same soul which became merged in the 
bliss of Brahman during deep sleep. 

Against this we reply that it must be the same per- 
son who goes to sleep and awakes. Otherwise, in the 
first place, if work left unfinished by one person before 
sleep, is to be taken up and finished by different persons 
after sleep, who should enjoy the fruit of sacrifice, as 
told in the Veda ? Secondly, it is impossible that one 
should remember what another man has seen before. 
Besides, the person who awakes from sleep would not 
have the usual sense of personal identity, and so would 
not be able to express it in words, ' I am the same person 
I was before Sruti also declares that the same per- 
son who goes to sleep rises again (Br. 4, 3, 16 ) ; 'All 
these beings visit the world of Brahman every day, and 
yet do not know that they are doing so 1 ( Cha. 8, 3,2) ; 
' Whatever thess creatures are, whether a lion, a wolf and 
so on, before sleep, they are exactly the same when they 
awake ' ( Chji. 6.. 9, 2 ) . Fourthly, injunctions regarding 
works and knowledge convince us that the same persons 
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who go to sleep after doing work must wake up tor 
enjoying the fruit ; otherwise the injunctions will have 
no purpose to serve, and people may get final release by 
merely sleeping. Fifthly, if the person who awakes is 
some otfier than the person who sleeps, then he must be 
coming into a new body after leaving his former body. 
But this would mean that his former body will be use- 
less for activity on account of the absence of soul in it. 
It is idle to suppose that the souls of two persons who 
go to sleep will arise in each other's body. To hold 
again that a being, whether man or God, who has got 
his release from body and from avidya, comes back in a 
body, is to hold the release itself as short-lived. And 
finally, the belief that the person who awakes is different 
from the person who sleeps, is doubly disastrous. It 
makes one responsible for what he has not done, and 
allows another to go free even though he ought to have 
been held responsible for what he has done. From all 
this it follows that the person who awakes is the s;ime 
who goes to sleep. 

Now it is true no doubt that the same drop of 
water cannot be taken out of a large quantity of water 
in which it is mixed^ But this does not apply in the 
case of the souls. For one soul is distinguished from 
others in point of 3pecific works and knowledge. Perhaps 
man will not be able to make this distinction between soul 
and soul, but God is; just as the flamingo is reported to be 
able to separate milk from water when the two are mixed 
together. Besides, the comparison of the soul with a 
drop of water is not apt at all ; because we have repeat- 
edly pointed out that the soul is not different from the 
highest Atman ; and that it is the latter which, on ac- 
count of its connection with upadhis, is only metapho- 
rically known as the soul. And it is the difference in 
upadhis 1 again which accounts for the difference between 

t. But it cannot be said that there is a similar difference 
of upadhi between the sleeping and the waking conditions of 
man, so that it will leave us free to expect that another soul will 
arise when one has gone to sleep. * 
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one soul and another. So far as the two states of 
sleep and wakeful life are concerned, it is the same 
upadhi which is present in different forms. We can call 
them as the earlier and the later stages of the same life, 
or as related to each other as cause and effect, or as 
seed and plant. We are therefore prevented ! from say- 
ing that the soul which rises is different from the soul 
which sleeps. 

« 5^ s ^T^faTOJJ | (^o) 

[Mugdhe—in swoon; ardha—half; sampattih— union ; 
parisesat—from what remains. ] 

Swoon has partial affinity ( with sleep, we know 
this ) from what is residual. 10 

As for the condition of swoon, the purvapaksin 
maintains that inasmuch as there are only four states viz., 
the wakeful, the dreaming, the sleeping, and the giving up 
of the body, and inasmuch as neither Sruti nor Smrti 
mentions the fifth, swoon must be one of these four 
states only. 

To this we reply that swoon cannot be the same as 
the wakeful condition. For a man in swoon cannot per- 
ceive external objects. His inability to perceive objects 
as the result of excessive pain, for instance, due to the 
blow of a club, cannot be compared to a mans being 
unmindful to other objects on account of his being 
completely engrossed in some one object, for instance, 
in making an arrow. For there is absence of consciousness 
in a swoon. The arrow-maker will say that he was 
conscious of the arrow only ; the man who comes out of 
the swoon will say that he was conscious of nothing. 

1. The gross and the subtle bodies in the waking and the 
sleeping conditions 'are causally connected as seed and plant. 
Whichever of them is the cause and whichever the effect, the 
relation between effect and cause is that of identity. So, it 
follows that there must be the same soul in both the waking 
and sleeping conditions. 

V. E.9 
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Besides, however intense the concentration may be on a 
particular object the waking man keeps his body erect ; 
the body of a man in swoon f alls Hat to the ground. 
Hence a person in swoon is never awake. 

Being completely unconsious, the person in swoon 
cannot also be said to be dreaming. Nor is he a dead 
person; for he breathes and remains warm— a fact which 
is ascertained by people by placing their hand on his 
chest, and by holding it at his nostrils; and it is likely 
he may regain consciousness if cold water is sprinkled 
over him. It is likely he may even die. But once he goes 
to the region of Death, he will never return. 

Nor can we say that a man in swoon is in deep 
sleep. For though the former may not breathe 
sometimes or a long time , his body trembles, his face 
gives a ghastly appearance, and his eyes may remain wide 
open. The latter, on the other hand, appears to be lying 
in peace ; the breathing occurs at regular intervals ; his 
eyes are closed, and his body does not tremble. A gentle 
touch of the hand may awaken a sleeping person ; strokes 
of a stick may hi insufficient to bring back a swooning 
person to consciousness. A blow on the head may be 
the cause of swoon ; while the cause of sleep is simple 
fatigue. Besides, people, in general, do not hold that 
sleep is the same as swoon. 

The only conclusion we can therefore arrive at is 
that swoon and sleep are in partial agreement with each 
other, so far as absence of consciousness is concerned. 
Otherwise they are different from each other, as shown 
above. Upon this, someone may contend that there is 
not only partial but perfect agreement in both the states, 
and may cite in his support passages from Sruti, whichi 
he thinks, will show us that the individual soul is no less 
identical with Brahman in swoon than in sleep. Neither 
in sleep nor in swoon, he will tell us, does the soul 
become aware of itself as being happy or otherwise The 
Sruti-passages cited are : ' During sleep, he becomes one 
with Brahman ' (Cha. 6, 8, 1 ); ' A thief is not called a 
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thief, then 1 (Br. 4, 3, 22); ' Day and night, old age, death, 
grief, good or evil deeds do not pass that bridge of 
Brahman ' ( Cha. 8, 4, 1 ). 

To this we reply. Swoon has no agreement with 
the Brahmanic condition ; for it is the opposite of con- 
sciousness. As shown above, it has got only partial 
agreement with sleep ; and we may now say that it has 
got a partial agreement with death also, inasmuch as 
swoon may prove to be the gate-way to death. If a por- 
tion of the Karma remains to be enjoyed, speech and mind 
return to the swooning man; otherwise the breath and 
warmth leave him altogether. That is why people who 
know the Brahman call the swoon as partial sleep. We 
may call it as the fifth state in life, though it does not 
occur very often. Yet, it is known to people and espe- 
cially known to medical men. 

[ Na — not ; sthanatah — on account of place or upadhi ; 
api — ever ; parasya—of what is transcendent ( Brahman ) ; 
ubhaya—both ; lingam- characteristic ; sarvatra— everywhere ; 
hi-for. J 

Not even because of upadhis also, Brahman can 
have both the chafacters ; for everywhere ( Sruti means 
this). 11 

Let us now ascertain the nature of Brahman with 
which the individual soul becomes united in sleep, on 
account of its being bereft of the limiting adjuncts. 
Brahman is sometimes described as possessing 'all actions, 
all desires, all tastes, and all odours' ( Cha. 3, 14, 2 ) ; it 
is also described as ' neither large nor small, neither 
short nor long etc/ ( Br. 3, 8, 8 ). In view of ttv's, shall 
we say that Brahman has a double nature, or that it is 
saguna or nirguna? The purvapaksin says that in view 
of the Sruti-pass'ages, Brahman has got a double nature. 
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To this we reply. It is impossible to admit that 
Brahman possesses the double nature. For it is a con- 
tradiction to say that one and the same thing has and has 
not certain qualities. It is impossible again that the con- 
nection of a thing with certain adjuncts should endow 
that thing with an .altogether different quality. The 
white crystal does not become red, even though a red 
thing is placed by its side. That the crystal appears as 
red is however an illusion only. In the case of Brahman, 
the adjuncts themselves are unreal ; and so the saguna 
aspect of it is doubly erroneous . Brahman therefore is 
absolutely devoid of any difference and quality. ' It is 
without form, sound, touch, and decay' (Ka. 1,3,15). 

[ Na ; bheddt—on account of difference ; ite cet ; na ; pra- 
tyekam — regarding each \ a-tad—not that ; vacant! t— being told.] 

If it be said that it (Brahman) is not so, ( i. c. nirguna 
only) on account of difference (mentioned in Sruti) , we 
reply that (the objection) is not (correct) because every 
time (the difference is pointed out), it is not so (i. e. 
saguna, ). 12 

It may again be contended that madhu-vidya and 
others have described Brahman as having different foims. 
It is said to have four feet (Cha. 3, 18, 2) ; sixteen parts 
(Pra. 6, 1) 5 attributes like ' Varaanitva 1 r and others (Cha. 
4," 15, 2) ; the three worlds are its body (Br,. 1, 3, 22 ) ; 
and Vaisvanara is its name (Cha. 5, 11, 2). So notwith- 
standing its nirguna character, we must say that Brahman 
is qualified by differences or is saguna also, on account of 
its limiting adjuncts. Otherwise all these Sruti-passages 
which attribute various forms to Brahman will have no 
meaning. 

The reasoning is wrong, we say. For every time the 
difference is told, Sruti is careful to tell us that differ- 
ence of form does not affect the nature of nirguna Brah- 
man. This is illustrated by the passage, « This bright 

U The quality of yielding the fruits of gbod desires. 
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immortal person in this earth, and this bright immortal 
person in the body, is the very Atman 1 ( Bf. 2, 5, 1 ) . 
The difference of form is for the sake of devotion only. 



[ Apt ca — besides ; evam—thus ; eke — some. ] 
Besides some ( read their text ) thus. 13 
Besides those who follow the Kathopanisad express 
their view that Brahman has got only the nirguna charac- 
teristic after first censuring the view which ascribes 
difference to Brahman, ' This is to be achieved by mind 
alone ; there is no difference here. He who will perceive 
any difference will move from death to death 1 (Ka. 2, 
1, 11 ; cp. Br. 4, 4, 19 ). We find the same thing in 
another Sruti-passage : 1 The enjoyers, the objects of 
enjoyment and the ruler, constitute this Brahman in 
three-fold ways ' ( Sve. 1, 12 ). 

But why is it, it may be asked, that Brahman is 
asserted as having no form when there are Sruti-passages 
which describe Brahman as having forms also ? To this 



tat— that ; pradhanatvat—on account of being the primary. ) 

( Brahman ) is without form indeed; for this alone 
is the primary meaning ( of Sruti ). 14 

Under Brahma-Sutra 1, 1, 4, we have already 
proved that Brahman is not connected with Samsara. 
It is this same truth, viz., that Brahman is devoid of all 
form, colour etc., that we learn from the following 
passages. ' It is neither large nor small, neither short 
nor long \(Bf. 3, 8, 8); ' That which is wjthout sound, 
touch, colour and decay ' (Ka. 1, 3, 15 ); ' AkaSa is that 
which manifests -names and forms ; that within which 
these are is the Brahman 1 (Cha. 8, 14, 1); 'That 
immaculate, celestial, unborn person is both inside and 
outside 1 (Mu. 2, 1, 2); 'It is that Brahman which 




because; 
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is without cause and effect, which has no inside or out- 
side, wLLh is the self of all, and which is omniscient 
and orr.n present 1 (Br. 2, 5, 19). As for the other 
passes which describe Brahman as endowed with form, 
Vii, 6.u uld note that they do >not aim at describing the 
nature of Brahman, but are only useful for the purpose 
of devotion to it. We may accept them for what they 
mean, so long as they do not contradict passages as are 
cited above, but when there occurs a contradiction, the 
passages which aim at pointing out the Brahman as 
nirgena, mutt be accepted as having greater force than 
thoee whose aim is to recommend the worship of 
Brahman under some form or another. 

[ Prakdia— light ; vat — like ; CO— and ; a-vaiyyarthyHt — 
being not without meaning. \ 

And like light (Brahman assumes forms as if), 
because ( Sruti) ii not without meaning. 15 

Sruti is not wrong when it speaks of the forms of 
Brahman for the sake of devotion. Brahman may be 
said to assume these forms as if they arc due to its 
contact vv ith the upadhis of earth and others, just as 
the light of the sun or the moon which pervades the 
space is said to become straight or curved when it comes 
in contact with straight or curved things. But this dees 
not mean that the character, which appears to belong to 
Brahman on account of the upadhis, belongs to it on 
account of its real nature. Hence so long as avidya 
exists, there exist the upadhis and the various forms as 
if ascribed to Brahman, as also the whole of the practical 
and Vedic life which allows room for the worship of 
saguna Brahman. * 

[ Aha-has told ; ca ; tanmatr am- consisting of that. ] 
And (Sruti) has declared (the Brahman) as con. 
sisting of that (u, intelligence). 16 " 
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Just as a lump of salt has inside or outside one 
saltish taste only and no other taste, even so Brahman 
is, inside or outside, nothing but a homogeneous, non- 
differentiated intelligence. It has no other character 
except intelligence ( Br. 4, 5, 13 ). 

zfafh sift wfa | 

[ Darsayati— shows ; ca ; atho-api—and likewise ; smaryate — 
told in Smrtis. ] 

And Sruti shows so ; and it is stated in Smrti. 17 
The following Sruti-passages expressly deny that 
Brahman has got any other characteristic. ' Then comes 
the teaching by no, no " ( Br. 2,3,6) which means that 
Brahman is neither with body nor without body ; ' It is 
different from the known effect and different frcm un- 
known cause 1 (Ke. 1, 3); 'From whence both speech 
and mind turn away, being unable to reach it ' ( Tai. 2, 
9 ). We learn the same truth from the story that when 
Baskala asked Bahva thrice about the nature of Brahman, 
Bahva remained silent all the while, but said at last that 
Baskaia was not understanding it though he got the 
answer thrice from him through his silence only. Calm 
and composed is the Atman ; and it is this unccmmu- 
nicable experience of Brahman which w?,s the meaning of 
Bahva 1 s silence. The Bhagawadgita proclaims the Brah- 
man as the only ' object of knowledge knowing which 
one attains immortality ; it has neither beginning nor 
end, neither existence nor non-existence - ' (13, 12). In 
the Mahabharata too, God Narayana warns Narada not 
to believe that God is endowed with qualities, for they 
are nothing but his Maya. 

. [ Atah— hence ; eva ; ca ; upama— comparison ; siiryaka — 
reflection of the sun ; adi-vat—like this and others. ] 

Hence only the comparisons of the reflection of 
the sun and the like (are given to describe the 
Brahman). .18 
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It is because the Atman is pure intelligence, without 
any difference, transcending speech and mind, and is 
described negatively, that all the characteristics or the 
apparent differences in it are said to be due to upadhis. 
Just as the self-luminous sun or the moon appears as 
many because it is reflected in many waters, even so the 
unborn, intelligent Atman appears as many after he 
enters into different bodies and upadhis. 

The next Sutra will consider an objection to this. 

f Ambu-vat—like water ; a-grahandt—not known ; tu—but ; 
na—not ; tathdtvam—like that. ] 

But there being no knowledge ( of the existence of 
some tangible substance ) like water ( Brahman ) is not 
like that (i. e. the sun ). 19 

Brahman cannot be compared with the sun. The 
latter may have a number of images reflected in water, 
because water, as such, exists as a_ separate material 
substance in a different place. The Atman, on the other 
hand, is not a material thing, and we cannot say that it 
resides in one place, and its_ adjuncts in some other 
place. On the contrary, the Atman is everywhere and 
all its upadhis are identical with it. 

The next Sutra is a reply to this objection. 

t Vrddhi — increase ; rhdsa— decrease ; bhdktvarii— partici- 
pation; antar-bhdvat- on account of being inside; ubhaya— 
both ; sdmanjasydt— being adequate ; evam—thus. ] 

Being inside ( of the upadhis, Brahman can be said ) 
to participate in their increase and decrease ; as the two 
are (mutually) agreeable (there is nothing inadequate). 20 

We must rememher that comparison between two 
things is never intended to show that they are identical 
•with each other; it is used only to point out some 
common features of the two things, -Besides, the 
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Sutrakara is not introducing a comparison of his own 
invention ; he is merely expounding a comparison which 
he finds in Sruti. And the special point on which the 
comparison rests is the ' participation 1 on the part of 
Brahman in the increase and decrease of the upadhis. 
Just as the reflected image of the sun expands or contracts 
or trembles or divides itself as the water expands or 
contracts or trembles or divides itself, though the sun 
in the heaven remains the same and unaffected, even 
so the Brahman, in spite of - its unchanging character, 
appears to participate in the changing attributes and 
conditions of the bodies and other upadhis, on account 
of its being within them. It grows or decreases, as it 
were, along with them. So there is nothing wrong in 
this view. 

[ Darsanat — on account of declaration of Sruti ; ca—and. ] 

And because Sruti declares ( in the same manner, 
the comparison is correct ). 21 

Besides, we read in the Sruti that Brahman first 
* created beings with two feet, and beings with four 
feet and entered into them in the form of the bird i. e. 
the jiva 1 (Br. 2, 5, 18; Cha. 6, 3, 2). Therefore the 
comparison mentioned in Sutra 18 is without any objec- 
tion. And hence, the conclusion we reach is that 
Brahman is nirguna only ; it is neither saguna, nor nirguna 
and saguna both. 

Now, according to some people Sutras 11 to 21 
form two adhikaranas 1 and not one. The first is from 

1. The Sutras in the first adhikarana ( from 11 to 14) will 
stand as they are. Sutra 15 of the second adhikarana will, how- 
ever, then, represent the viewpoint of the purvapaksa. It will 
then mean that Brahman has not only existence, but intelligence 
tilso. Sutra 16 will then be the reply of the siddhantin. It will 
read as meaning that Brahman has existence only; and the attri- 
bute of intelligence, according to Sruti, is not incompatible with 
existence; neither is it different from -existence. Sutras 17 to 
21 will remain as'they are. 
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Sutras 11 to 14, and the second from Sutras 15 to 21. 
The first deals with the discussion whether Brahman is 
without any form or is endowed with diverse forms. 
And after deciding that Brahman is devoid of any form, 
the second adhikarana deals with the question whether 
Brahman is mere existence or is mere intelligence or has 
both existence and intelligence. 

Against this we maintain that there is no necessity 
to have the second adhikarana at all. (1) If the motive 
be to refute the view that Brahman has both the aspects 
of saguna and nirguna, we say that it has already been 
achieved by the first adhikarana or by the Sutras 11 to 1 4. 
(2) Neither can it be said that the motive is to prove 
that Brahman has existence only, and not the character 
of intelligence. For in that case the teaching of the 
Sruti that Brahman is full of intelligence (Br. 2, 4. 12 ) 
will have no meaning. How can the supposed non- 
intelligent Brahman be the internal Atman of the intel- 
ligent individual soul ? (3) Nor, can it be said that the 
motive is to prove that Brahman is intelligent only, and 
that it has no existence. For_this will contradict the 
Sruti which tells us that the 1 Atman is to be under- 
stood by the character of mere isness ' (Ka. 2, 3, 13). If 
Brahman has no existence, can any meaning be attached 
to the proposition ' Brahman is intelligent 1 ? (4) Jf again 
the motive be to prove that Brahman has both the cha- 
racters of existence and intelligence which are exclusive 
of each other, then it would mean that we are now con- 
tradicting what we have a'ready proved in the first adhi- 
karana (Sutras 11 to 14), viz., that Brahman has no differ- 
ence in it. Nothing can possess two contradictory attri- 
butes. (5) And finally, if existence and thought are taken 
to mean one and the same thing, and not as two things 
exclusive of each other, then the question, whether Brah- 
man possesses one or the other, or both, does not arise 
at all, and hence there would be no necessity of a <epa 
rate adhikarana. For all these reasons, it will re appro- 
priate as we have done, to show that all the Sutras from 
11 to 21 form one adhikarana only, and to'explain further 
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as we have done, that while Sutras 11 to 14 repre- 
sent the Brahman as devoid of form, Sutras 15 to 21 are 
useful in telling us the same thing by pointing out that 
the Sruti-passages which speak of Brahman as endowed 
with forms on account of its connection with upadhis, are 
not, as a matter of fact, contradicting the Sruti-passages 
which speak of Brahman as devoid of form. 

Now, it may be argued that the only purpose of the 
Sruti-passages which proclaim that Brahman is endowed 
with forms is to teach us indirectly that Brahman is in 
reality devoid of forms. But this too is not corr.ect in our 
opinion. No doubt this may be true in seme cases. For in- 
stance, in a section of the B.rhadaranyaka which deals with 
the knowledge of Brahman, the indriyas are mer.ticr.ed as 
the several horses that are being ycked for the purpose of 
providing knowledge for the self. Taking into conside- 
ration all the animals, the senses can be said to be not 
only ten in number, but hundreds or_ thousands or end- 
less. The passage reads : ' The Atman alone is all 
these ten, thousand, many and endless ' ; but the passage 
is immediately followed by words, ' This is the Brahrran 
without anything inside or outside 1 (2, 5, 19). Obvi- 
ously, in a passage like this, the differences are mention- 
ed only for the purpose of cancelling them. But in the 
passages where the subject-matter is devout meditation, 
it will be wrong to say that the diverse forms are men- 
tioned only for being rejected afterwards. On the 
contrary, they are directly useful for meditation. For 
instance, after we are told that a man must first ' resolve 
to meditate ' (Chii. 3, 14, 1), Sruti declares immediately 
afterwards that ' He consists of mind ; prana is his body, 
and light his form 1 (Cha. 3, 14, 2 ; Mai. 2,6). This 
means that the determinations of Brahman as mind, prana 
and light are to be utilized for the purpose of medita- 
tion. Besides, if all the Sruti-passages, without exception, 
were to aim at showing that Brahman is without any 
form, then there being no occasion even to doubt that 
there may be certain passages which ascribe forms or 
differences to Brahman, there would be no necessity to 
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prove, as we have done in Sutra 14, that the real nature 
of Brahman is devoid of form. But we do find that 
passages recommending meditation on one or other form 
of Brahman, also speak about the result of such medita- 
tion. It is either the removal of sins, or the acquisition 
of power or glory, or liberation by successive stages. 
From all this, it is appropriate to hold that passages con- 
cerning meditation and passages concerning the nature 
of Brahman form two different groups altogether. 

But what, after all, must be the reason of our oppo- 
nent to hold that these two classes of passages must have 
one import only ? If it be said that the desire to know 
the reality is the injunction which they have in com- 
mon, and which determines their common purpose, just 
as the sacrifice known as dars^purmmasa and the pra- 
yaja oblations are said to form one whole oa account of 
common injunction. But as we have proved under 1, 1, 
4, passages regarding the nature of Brahman are state- 
ments about substance, and not injunctions regarding the 
performance of some acts. This also may be replied by 
our opponent by saying that destruction of duality con- 
stitutes the object of injunction. For unless this is done, 
no one will understand the true nature of Brahman. Just 
as the performance of certain sacrifices is prescribed to a 
person who desires to go to heaven, even so the destru- 
ction of this apparent world of names and forms is pre- 
scribed to him who wishes to have moksa. To put it in 
other words, just as whoever wishes to know the nature 
of an object kept in darkness must first rennve the dark- 
ness, even so whoever wishes to know the true nature of 
Brahman must dissolve the appearance of plurality. The 
phenomenal world may have its basis in Brahman, but 
Brahman is independent of the phenomenal world. That 
is why the destruction of this phenomenal w^rld of dua- 
lity will enable one to have the cognition of Brahman. 

To this we reply. Let us know first of all the 
nature of the destruction of the world of duality itself. 
Is it similar to the destruction of solid ghee into liquid 
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form of it due to fire? Or is it the removal of the world 
of names and forms superimposed on Brahman through 
avidya by means of knowldge t Are we up to destroy 
an actual existing world or a fictitious one ? If the for- 
mer, we are asked to do the impossible ; for no one can 
destroy this actually existing world consisting of the five 
elements and beings. And if it could be done, the frrst 
person who got his release would have done it once for 
all, and there would have been left nothing of it for us 
to destroy. If it is the world of phenon.cna of ntmes 
and forms which is to be destroyed, then the only way 
to destroy it is the knowledge of Brahman which is con- 
veyed to us by such passages as, ' Brahman is one, with- 
out a second 1 ; ' It is truth ; it is the Atman ; thou art 
that^Cha. 6, 2,1; 6, 8,7). The moment Brahman is taught 
in this manner, the knowledge that arises itself is able 
to remove the avidya and along with it the entire pheno- 
menal world of names and forms, just as a medicine 
should remove the disease of the eyes which causes the 
appearance of two moons. But so long as the know- 
ledge of Brahman does not arise as the result of its being 
taught, you will be unable to destroy the world or to 
know the Brahman, even if you say a hundred times 
' Know the Brahman, destroy the world 1 . ' 

The objector may still ask if there would be any 
room for injunction, after the imparting of the know- 
ledge of Brahman though not before it, so that there should 
be a complete knowledge of the nature of Brahman or 
the destruction of the world. No, there is no necessity 
of any injunction at all, we reply. For the moment the 
jiva realizes the knowledge of Brahman, destruction of 
the world comes to be accomplished. The manifestation 
or the seeing of the rope means to have at once the know- 
ledge of the rope and the dissolution of the appearance 
of the serpent on it. There is no necessity of an injunc- 
tion for doing something so far as the knowledge of 
Brahman is concerned, not only because there is nc ob- 
ject other than Brahman with reference to which action 
is to be directed, but also because there is no doer of the 
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action other than Brahman. The individual soul who 
appears to belong to the phenomenal world does not re- 
main as a separate entity when there occurs the realiza- 
tion of the Brahman, so that some kind of injunction 
regarding the dissolution of the world or the knowledge 
of Brahman should be directed unto him. If the soul is 
a part of the phenomenal world, it is dissolved along 
with it during the realization of the Brahman ; if it is 
Brahman which is incapable of being the subject of 
injunctions, it realizes itself. In no case, therefore there 
is the possibility of any injunction with reference to 
the realization of Brahman. 

Now, expressions such as ' The Atman should be 
seen, heard or thought about 1 may lead one to think that 
some_actions are enjoined to be done with reference to 
the Atman. But this is wrong. For they do net show 
that these actions are necessary in the formation of 
Atmajnana, they only direct our attention to it. We see 
this illustrated even in our ordinary life, when we use 
such phrases as ' Look here \ ' Listen to this ' , we only 
wish thereby to direct the attention of some one to some 
object ; we do not ask him to create knowledge of the 
object, or do something which will amount to or result 
in the cognition of it. That is why a person may not 
know an object even when he is face to face with it. 
All that a person who wishes to impart the knowledge 
of some thing, is required to do, is to show that thing 
itself to another. The knowledge about the thing will 
then arise of itself 1 in that person, in proportion to the 
importance and nature of the object and to the means of 
knowing it. Besides, the knowledge of a thing is not 
altered by the introduction of an injunction in connection 
- with it. To suppose one thing as another will either 

1. This is especially true in the case of Atma-jnana. Some 
sort of activity, such as employment of the senses or reasoning 
may be necessary in having a full knowledge of the sensuous 
object. But no such thing is required for the Atma-jflana ; for 
the Atman alone can know itself, and there is no difference bet- 
ween the knower and the known, and no need of 'any pramanas 
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be a deliberately induced mental state or an illusion. 1 
As the knowledge of a thing depends on the thing itself 
and on the pramanas relevant to it, it -is impossible 
that hundreds of injunctions will ever produce it or that 
hundreds of prohibitions will prevent it from being 
manifested. The knowledge depends upon the nature 
of the object and not upon the lilting of a man. Hence 
there is no room for injunctions regarding Brahmanic 
knowledge. 

If again the sole end of the Veda is to recommend 
the doing or the non-doing of actions, then it would 
mean that Brahmasastra has got two opposite meanings. 
On the one hand, it will recognize the individual soul as 
being the subject of receiving injunctions and prohibi- 
tions, and on the other, it will accept the contradictory 
position that Brahman which is incapable of being sub- 
ject to any injunction, is the internal self of the indivi- 
dual soul. How can the soul which is subject to injunc- 
tion will at the same time be the same as Brahman 
which is not subject to injunctions? Moreover, the 
theory will involve many other inevitable defects. It 
will compel us to reject what is directly told, and accept 
what is not. We may cease to believe in the identity 
of the jiva and the Brahman which is taught definitely 
and directly, and believe without any reason that final 
release is the fruit of the accumulation of the unseen me- 
rits, just as the attainment of heaven is of the perfor- 
mance of sacrifice, and that therefore the final release is 
only short-lived in character. Hence, we hold that the 
Sruti-passages concerning Brahman aim at the knowledge 
of it and not at injunctions, and that passages in which 
there are injunctions and prohibitions form a different 
portion of the Veda. 



1. If some one were to give suggestions to his mind that 
the shell he sees is silver and come to form a belief accord- 
ingly, he will have nothing but a mental state. But without 
such inducement if he sees the shell as silver, it will be a case 
of illusion. In "no case, the shell will be turned into silver. 
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And finally, even if we take for granted that pass- 
ages concerning Brahman aim at injunctions, it does not 
follow that passages giving the description of nirguna 
Brahman and passages giving the description of Saguna 
Brahman have one and the same kind of injunction. For 
the use of different words in the two passages indicates 
that the_ injunctions too are different. E. g., the ' seeing 
of the Atman 1 in the context of the description of the 
nirguna Brahman has moksa as its fruit ; while ' the 
resolution to meditate ' in the context of the descrip- 
tion of saguna Brahman has mundane prosperity as its 
fruit. There is no doubt the same injunction with 
reference to prayaja and darSapurnamSsa ; but this is be- 
cause the prayaja offerings are a part of the other, and 
because the performer of the two i6 also one. But state- 
ments regarding the nirguna and saguna Brahman have 
no such common element. That is why it is not possible 
for one and the same person to meditate on the Saguna 
Brahman in some form ( ' light \ for instance, ) and at the 
same time to realize the nirguna Brahman and thereby to 
dissolve the entire world. Hence we conclude that there 
are two kinds of passages, one giving us the description 
of Brahman which is bereft of form, and the other of 
Brahman which is endowed with form. 

[ Prakfta— existing in a particular context; etavattvaih— 
being of this nature ; hi— for ; pralisedhati— denies ; tatah— 
after that ; braviti— speaks ; ca—and ; bhuyah— again. ] 

( The Sruti- words « Not so, not so 1 ) deny ( of Brah- 
man) its being of the nature under discussion- for 
( Sruti ) again declared thus afterwards. 22 

In the Brhadaranyakopanisad (2, 3, 1 ), we are told 
that Brahman has got two forms, visible and invisible 
Earth, water, and fire go to make the visible form, whether 
with reference to the human body or with reference to 
the cosmos; wind and aka£a on the other Hand, constitute 
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the invisible form in them. We are further told that 
the essence of the invisible form of Brahman appears as 
the immaculate Purusa on the Sun, which, in its turn, is 
called the essence of the three elements or the essence 
of the visible form. Corresponding with this cosmic 
immaculate Purusa, the Upanisad speaks about the imma- 
culate Purusa in the pupil of the human eye, or of the 
essence of the invisible form of Brahman appearing in 
the essence of the visible form. The Purusa, or the 
Hiranyagarbha as he is known, is then described as 
variegated in colour on account of the desires in man, 
and as being the truth. Brahman being beyond these 
forms, the Upanisad tells us further that it cannot be 
described, and hence uses the words ' not so, not so \ 

Now here arises the question as to what it must be 
which is negated. The word ' so ' in ' not so ' suggests 
to us that what is proximate to it in the context, viz., 
either the two forms of Brahma<n alone, or Brahman 
alone, or both of them, must have been negatived. The 
purvapaksin thinks that as the negative particle ' not ' 
has been used twice, it first negatives the two forms of 
the Brahman, and then the Brahman itself which posse- 
sses these forms. Or, Brahman being beyond mind and 
speech, so he thinks, is alone capable of being doubted 
and negatived ; while the two cosmic forms being the 
objects of perception etc. are incapable of being nega- 
tived. The repetition of 1 not 1 in this case is for the 
sake of bringing conviction to the mind. 

To this we reply. In the first place, the denial of 
something unreal is possible only with refer'ence to some- 
thing real. It is with reference to a real rope that the 
unreal snake on it is denied. This means that after 
eliminating that which is unreal there remains something 
which is real. But if we deny both Brahman and its 
two forms, there will be a total void ; and in the absence 
of any entity left as real the very possibility of denying 
even an unreal thing will not be there. This will then 
mean that even an unreal thing may be accepted as real. 
In the second "place, there cannot be any negation of 

v. E. 10 
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Brahman because it will go against what is intended to 
be told in the beginning of the chapter, ' Shall I tell you 
about Brahman?' (Br. 2, 1, 1); it will go against the 
censure which is made of those who think of ' Brahman 
as non-existent, as becoming themselves non- existing 
(Tai 2,6); and it will 'go against the entire Vedanta 
which speaks of the Atman and of the possibility of its 
knowledge from the fact of its existence ( Ka. 2, 3, 13 ). 
That Brahman transcends speech and mind docs not 
mean that it has no existence. When after very great 
toil, the Vedanta comes to the conclusion that ' Brahman 
is truth, knowledge and infinite ' ; and that ' The knower 
of Brahman becomes the Brahman ' (Tai. 2, 1 ), it sounds 
strange that it should all of a sudden expound the non- 
existence of Brahman. To believe this is to believe in 
the wisdom of spraying the dirt on ones own body and 
then to wash it away. It is better, on the contrary, to 
avoid the dirt than to take a bath afterwards. The 
passage, ' From whence all speech and mind turn away 
being unable to reach it ' ( Tai. 2, 4 ) must therefore be 
construed as implying the existence of Brahman. This 
means that Brahman exists but transcends the distinc- 
tions of speech and mind, and that it is eternal, pure, 
intelligent, free, and the internal self of all. Hence the 
passage under discussion also ( Br. 2, 3, 1 ) must be inter- 
preted as admitting the existence of Brahman, but as 
denying the existence of the two forms of Brahman. 

It is exactly this which we have seen at the outset 
of our discussion of this Sutra. The word * so ' ( iti ) in 
' not so, not so ' refers to the two forms which are 
proximate to it and not to Brahman which is remote 
from it, inasmuch as it is mentioned in the genetive 
case prior to the two forms. The proposition ' These 
are the two forms of Brahman 1 indicates that the main 1 

1. Though the nature of Brahman is 'the most important 
topic of all, here in this context, it occupies not the main but 
a subordinate position. And this is clear from the adjectival 
sense of the word Brahmanah i. e. 'of Brahman ', as also from 
the substantive sense of the two forms. 
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topic of the discussion is the forms of Brahman and not 
the Brahman itself. But once the two forms are men- 
tioned, and there arises the desire to know the nature of 
Brahman thus endowed with the two forms, Sruti feels 
the necessity of making the distinction between the 
reality of Brahman on the one hand, and the unreality 
of the two forms on the other, by saying that the forms 
are negatived by the phrase ' not so, not so \ We have 
already seen while discussing Sutra 14 of adhyaya 
second, pada first, that the effects as such have no real 
existence apart from their cause; and so by negativing 
them we can never negative the Brahman, because it is 
required as the substratum even for all the false super- 
impositions upon it. 

Now, if we admit that the fact of not touching the 
dirt is better than washing it away, some one may ask 
as to why it is that Sruti mentions first the two forms 
of Brahman and then intend to negative them. We reply 
that they are negatived because they are false, and that 
it is through this negation that the reality of Brahman 
is established. 

As regards the reason for using the negation 
twice, we may say that it is because both the visible 
and the invisible forms are to be negatived. Or, we may 
say that while the first negatipn is with reference to the 
five elements, the other is with reference to the desires 
in man. Or again, better still, the repetition of the 
negation is useful to exclude each and every thing that 
may be thought of to exist apart from Brahman as ficti- 
tious, and to convey thereby the knowledge that 
Brahman is the inner self of all. This would not have 
been achieved by a limited number of denials with refer- 
ence to a limited number of objects ; for this leaves the 
possibility of there being some object other than 
Brahman, which may not be 60 negatived. In order 
therefore to exclude even this possibility of an excep- 
tion the repetition of negation is useful. It negatives 
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everything else except the Brahman ; for the Brahman 
alone remains as it is with every negation. 

That this is the only conclusion can be seen by 
what follows in the Sruti-passage after the negation is 
made, viz., the reference to Brahman which is 1 beyond ' 
(Br. 2, 3,6). If the negation itself is to land us in 
complete void, what is meant by this reference to some- 
thing beyond? It means that after pointing cut the 
existence of Brahman by negation, the Sruti explains the 
meaning of the negation as, ' There is nothing else which 
is beyond Brahman'. In other words, the Sruti points 
out that Brahman which is beyond negation ever remains 
non-negatived. Or, to have another interpretation, the 
negation of the phenomenal world of plurality may be 
said to constitute the highest possible teaching of 
Brahman. In view of this, the words in the present 
Sutra, ' And then Sruti again says so \ have reference to 
the. name which has been subsequently given by Sruti 
to Brahman, viz., ' the Truth of truths', e.g. in 'the 
pranas are true, but He is the truth of them ' ( Br. 2, 
3, 6 ). This interpretation too is possible, if the previ- 
ous negation refers to everything else but Brahman ; 
so that there will not be absolute non-existence. We 
therefore conclude that the negation ' Not so, net to \ 
after it has negatived everything else but Brahman, ends 
in establishing the Brahman itself and not in void. 

[ Tad— that ; avyaktam— unmanifest ; aha— has said ; hi — 
for.} 

That ( Brahman ) is unmanifest ; for ( so does Sruti) 
declare. 23 

If apart from the world of forms which is negatived, 
there exists the transcendental Brahman, why then, one 
may ask, is it not known ? The reply is that it exists 
as a permanent, unmanifest witness or subject in all 
that is apprehended. The following Sruti-passages say • 
' It ls neither apprehended by the eye, nor by the senses' 
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nor by speech, nor by penance and good_works 1 (Mu : 
3, 1, 8; 1, 1, 6); 'Unknowable is this Atman, who is 
described negatively as 'Not this, not this 1 ' ( Br. 3, 9, 
26);' Then the sou! returns to the fearless condition of 
Brahman which is unmanifest, incorporeal, indescribable, 
and suppcrtless 1 ( Tai. 2,7); ' He is called unmanifest, 
unknowable by thought, and one without any change ' 
( B. G. 2, 25 ). 

[ Apt—also ; ca—and ; samradhane — intense meditation ; 
pratyaksa-anumanabhyam—on account of iSruti and Smrti, or 
perception, and inference. ] 

And also because Sruti and Smrti ( declare that the 
yogins see the Brahman ) in deep meditation. 24 

We are however told that the yogins get a vision 
of this transcendental, unmanifest Atman during deep 
meditation which is achieved by various modes of wor- 
ship. As the Sruti says, ' The senses were so fashioned 
by the self-caused God that they opened outside ; it is 
on this account, man looks outside and not within. It 
is, however, given to some rare person who, wishing to 
be immortal, sees the Atman face to face even after 
closing his eyes 1 (Ka. 2, 1, 1); 'Being graced by the know- 
ledge itself, and being purified to the core, the meditator 
sees the partless Atman 1 (Mu. 3, 1, 8). Smrti too 
adds, ' Bow to Him, the yoga incarnate, who is seen as 
light by thoss who have controlled their breath, subdued 
their senses, conquered their sleep, and are contented 
in mind ; He is the eternal God in their meditation. ' 

If now the process of meditation is said to involve 
the distinction between the meditator and the object 
meditated upon, the Sutrakara makes the following reply. 

[ Prakasa-ddi-vat—like light and others ; ca—and ; a-vai- 
iesyam— absence of specific distinction ; prakdsah— Atman ( as 
light ) ; ca—and ; karmani—in action ; abhyd sat— repeated 
mention. ] 
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And as light and other things (_appear to have 
distinctions ), the Light too ( i. e., the Attn an appears to 
have distinctions ) on account of actions, (but is) non- 
distinct. ( This is so ) on account of repeated mention. 25 

Just as light, aka§a, and the sun appear to be many 
on account of the different upadhis of fingers, vessels, 
and portions of water respectively, but just as every 
one of them is really undifferentiated, even so the jiva, 
the prajna, and the different souls are, as is repeatedly 
told in the Vedanta, different in appearance only on 
account of the distinctions in upadhis. In reality they 
are the one Atman alone. 

[ Atah— hence ; anantena—with £the infinite ; tatha—like 
this ; hi— for ; lingam—sign. ] 

Hence (the finite soul becomes one ) with the Infi- 
nite ; for a similar indication ( is shown by Sruti ). 26 

It is because the non-difference is real, and the 
difference apparent and due to upadhis, the soul removes 
the avidya by vidya and attains unity with the infinite 
Prajna. We get this indication of the original unity in 
the Sruti which says, ' He who knows the highest 
Brahman becomes the Brahman ' ( Mu. 3, 2, 9 ); 'Already 
being Brahman hp merges in Brahman 1 ' ( Br. 4, 4, 6 ; 
Tai. 2, 1 ). 

[ Ubhaya—both ; vyapadeSat— owing to indication \ ttt—but ; 
ahi— serpent; Kundala—coil ; vat— like. ] 

But as there is the double indication, ( the relation 
of the Brahman with the individual soul should be 
thought of ) like that of a serpent with its coil. 27 
. : The Sutrakara now refers to 'another view and 
points out its inadequacy only with the intention of 

1. This shows that Samkara is a believer. in Jivanmukti and 
not Videhamukti. 
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strengthening his own view. There are Sruti-passages 
which mention the jlva and the Brahman as two distinct 
entities, and the relation between them as that of the 
meditator or the seer to the object of meditation or 
sight, or as that of a person bound for a destination to 
the destination itself, or again as that of the ruled and 
the ruler. For example, ' Then he meditates and sees 
the partless Atman 1 (Mu. 3,1,8); 'Then he appro- 
aches the transcendental divine Purusa 1 (Mu. 3, 2, 8); 
' One who resides within as the Atman and controls all ' 
( Br. 3, 7, 15 ). As against these, other Sruti-passagea 
mention that the jiva and the Brahman are identical. 
For example, ' Thou art that 1 ( Cha. 6, 8, 7 ) ; ' I am the 
Brahman' (Br. 1, 4, 10); 'The soul in you is the very 
Atman who resides within alP (Br. 3, 4, 1): 'The 
Atman in you is the immortal Atman within all and 
controlling all ' ( Br. 3, 7, 3 ). As there is equal autho- 
rity to believe in the difference as well as in the non- 
difference of the jiva and the Brahman, how can non- 
difference be accepted arbitrarily and the difference 
rejected ? We may therefore look upon the relation as 
similar to the relation of the snake with its coils. The 
snake which is one and undivided may be viewed as 
presenting differences with reference to its coils, hood, 
and posture '. 

[ Prakasa— light ; air ay a— substratum ; mt—like ; va—or ; 
tejastvat—on account of light. ] 

Or like light and its substratum, on account of 
( both ) being of the nature of fire. 28 

Or just as the light and the sun which is the sub- 
stratum of light are both of the nature of fire, and yet 
are spoken of as two separate entities, similarly the jiva 
and the Brahman are one and yet spoken of as different 
from each other! 2 

1. The jiva, on this view, will appear as a mode of 
Brahman. 

2. The j'fva, on this view, will appear as a part in a whole. 
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[ Purvavat—in the manner mentioned above ; va—or. \ 
Or, in the manner mentioned above. 29 

As explained under Sutra 25, it will be appropriate 
however to conclude that the soul is not different from 
Brahman. For whichever of the two views wo may 
have about the soul, whether it is a mode of Brahman 
or a part cf Brahman, we shall not at all bo able to do 
away with the bondage of jiva, unless we hold that the 
bondage is caused by avidya. 1 Another point we must, 
note is that Sruti does not expound the two views with 
equal weight. What it aims at proving is non-difference 
only. Difference is already known even in the condi- 
tion of avidya ; but Sruti refers to it only with the view 
of proving something else, viz., the non-difference cf the 
jiva and the Brahman as established in Sutra 25. Had 
the bondage of the jiva, and the difference between the 
jiva and the Brahman been real, the Vedanta doctrine 
of 6nal release would cease to have any meaning. 

msforr^r i 3° 

[ Pratisedhat—on account of sublation ; ca—and. ] 

And on account of sublation (of everything else* 
the same conclusion follows ). 30 

The Sruti-passage, ' There is no other seer but he * 
(By. 3, 7, 23 ) prevents us from believing in any other 
intelligent being except the Brahman. Similarly, the 
passages, ' Not so, not so 1 (Br. 2, 3, 6), 'Brahman is 
without cause or effect, without anything inside or out- 
side ■ (Br. 2, 5, 19), deny the existence of the non- 
intelligent world apart from Brahman. So once again 
the conclusion is what remains is Brahman only. 

1. As a matter of fact, the soul is not really bound, but it 
appears to be so on account of the upadhis of avidya, or on 
account of its being treated as separate and distinct from 
Brahma:'.. 
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[ Param— another thing ; atah— beyond this ; setu— bridge 
or bund ; unmana— measure ; sambandha— connection ; bheda— 
distinction ; vyapadcsebhyah—on account of indications. ] 

Beyond this ( Brahman [there must be something), 
on account of the indication cf ( its having ) the bank, 
measure, connection, and difference. 31 

We have so fai ascertained that Brahman is free 
from plurality. And yet in view of certain passages 
in Sruti, there may arise the doubt whether there is 
something beyond Brahman or not. Let us therefore 
now find out the true meaning of these passages. 

According to the piirvapaksin there must be some- 
thing beyond Brahman ; for, in the first place, the Atman 
is spoken of as ' The bank or bridge which supports 1 the 
entire world ( Cha. 8, 4, 1 ). The word 'setu' or 'bank\ 
which means in ordinary language a structure of wood 
and earth erected to prevent the flow of water, indicates 
the existence of certain things other than the water on 
the far side of it. Or, even when it is used in the sense 
of bridge, it implies that there is some place like a forest 
or other thing beyond the bridge. So, there must be 
something beyond the Atman. In the second place, 
Brahman is spoken of as having ' four feet, eight hoofs 
and sixteen parts 1 1 ( Cha. 4, 5 ). Now all things which 
like a coin of gold, for instance, have size are limited 
and finite, and are therefore indicative of some other 
things beyond them. Similarly, Brahman which is spoken 
of as having a size must also indicate the existence of 

1. The four directions form the foot (quarter) of light; 
the earth, the sky, the intervening space, and the ocean form 
the endless foot ; the fire, the sun, the moon, and the lightning 
form the illuminatory foot : and the eye, the ear, the speech, 
and the mind form the foot of lodgement. These sixteen parts 
go to form eight hoofs ; the east and the south, for instance, 
form one hoof ; a"nd so on. 
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something else beyond it. Thirdly, if the jiva has the 
contact with the Brahman during sleep ( Cha. 6, 8, 1 X 
or which is the same thing, if Brahman is said to 
' embrace' the jiva (Br. 4, 3,21), then Brahman also 
must be limited like the jiva. And because the limited 
and the unlimited are correlatives of each other, Brahman 
which is limited points to something unlimited beyond 
it. And finally, the same conclusion can be drawn from 
the difference between the golden ISvara in the sun and 
the Isvara in the eye (Cha. 1, 6, 6 to 1, 7, 5 ), though 
the two persons are reported to possess the same form 
and name. One governs and supports the regions of 
gods above the sun, and the other over the regions of 
men below, just as the kings of Magadha and Videha 
should rule separately. All this goes to show that there 
exist something beyond Brahman. 

To this the Sutrakara replies. 

[ Samanyat—on account of resemblance ; tn—but. ] 

But ( Brahman is called a bank or bridge ) because 
of ( general ) resemblance. 32 

We do not however find any proof to say that there 
exists something beyond Brahman. On the contrary, we 
have already shown (Bra. Su. 1, 1, 2 ) that all existing 
things in the world have their origin, subsistence, and 
dissolution in Brahman. And inasmuch as the effect is 
identical with the cause, there cannot be any other thing 
beyond Brahman. Nor is it possible to believe that there 
may be something different from Brahman and yet have 
no origin ; for Sruti affirms that ' Being alone was in 
the beginning, one, without a second 1 (Cha 6 2 1) 
And further, if there be something other than Brahman", 
the knowledge of Brahman may not lead to the know- 
ledge of that ether thing ; but this will contradict the 
assertion of the Sruti that to know Brahman is to know 
everything else in the world. 
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Again, when Sruti says that Brahman is the bank, 
it does not mean that it tells us that there exists some- 
thing beyond Brahman. To argue from the use of a word 
to the existence of something unknown is merely arbi- 
trary^ And if this is allowed, are we to suppose that 
the Atman is made_of earth and stone, because it is called 
a bank ? But the Atman is not something produced. So 
the only reasonable explanation as to why the Atman is 
called a bank is that it is, like a bank, the support of the 
world and its boundaries. As for the action of crossing 
or going beyond, we have to understand thereby the 
attainment of Brahmanic condition, just as a student who 
goes through the field of grammar may be said simply to 
know the subject fully. 



[ Buddhi—mind ; arthak—for the sake of; padavat—like 
feet. ] 

( The reference to Brahman 1 s size ) is useful to mind; 
( this is) after the manner of the feet. 33 

But the attribution of parts to Brahman is made with 
reference to its effects or modifications so that men of 
mediocre intelligence, who are unable to fix their mind 
on nirguna Brahman, may be able to do so on some aspect 
of saguna Brahman for the purpos of devotion. It is to 
achieve this purpose that the Chandogyopanisad recom- 
mends contemplation on mind or on akasa as the adhyat- 
mika and the adhidaivika representations of Brahman ; or 
to make it easier still, on one or more of the four parts 
of mind or of akasa. The speech, the breath, the eye, 
and the ear ari the four parts or the feet of the mind; 
while the fire, the wind, the sun, and the quarters are the 
four parts of the akasa (3, 18). Or, one may think that the 
word 'pada 1 or foot in the Sutra stands for a fractional 



And just as coins having fractional value of a rupee are 
often used for the purposes of transaction instead of the 
rupee itself/similarly for the purpose of meditation, the 
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value of a coin, a Karsaj 




for instance. 
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less intelligent people use the various aspects or forms 
of saguna Brahman, and not the nirguna Brahman itself. 

[ Sthana— place ; visesat—on account of specific d ijference ; 
pr okas adi— light and others ; vat — like, ] 

(Reference regarding connection and difference ) is 
due to difference in place ; (this is) in the manner of light 
and other things. 34 

The Sutrakara wants now to prove that it is not 
correct to say that reference to connection and difference 
indicates the existence of something different from Brah- 
man. As a matter of fact, even with reference to one 
thing we can establish these two relations of connection 
and difference, on account of its appearing to occupy 
different places. For instance, the_ connection can be 
established thus: The highest Atman, though one, 
appears to be many on account of the various upadhis of 
buddhi etc. ; but the knowledge that I am so and so, which 
arises falsely on account of these upadhis, is destroyed 
when the upadhis themselves are destroyed. And then it 
can be said metaphorically of the individual soul that it 
is connected or united with one Brahman. As a matter 
of fact the individual soul being already one with Brah- 
man, and the Brahman being not limited in character, 
there cannot be any such connection at all. In the same 
way, statements regarding difference are there on account 
of the upadhis and not because Brahman has different 
forms. We see this illustrated in the case of light or 
akasa. The light or the akasa is one and the same; but 
we find that there are different portions or forms of them 
on account of the upadhis of jars and other things. And 
yet when these upadhis themselves are destroyed, we 
feel that the different portions of light or akaSa are as if 
united together with on e light or with one aka§a. 1 

1. Be it noted that the connection here means the union 
which was already there, and not the conjunction of two or 
more things. The difference therefore is necessarily due to 
upadhis only. J 
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[ Upapatteh — because it is possible; ca — and. ] 

And because (only such relations) are possible (they 
have metaphorical significance). 35 

The union which the soul has in deep sleep with 
the highest Atman (Cha. 6, 8, 1) indicates only the essen- 
tial, imperishable, real nature of the soul itself,' and 
not the conjunction of two separate things, as occurs 
between the inhabitants of a town and the town itself. 
For the soul appears to be different from the Atman on 
account of the upadhis of avidya. Just as the aka§a 
within the heart is the same as that which is outside 
( Cha. 3, 12, 7-9) , the Atman is one everywhere, though 
there appear many souls on acconnt of upadhis. 

[ T atha— besides ; anya— another \ pratisedhat—an account 
of negation. ] 

Besides on account of the denial of other (things, 
Brahman is without a second). 36 

The following Sruti-passagss, moreover emphatically 
assert that there exists nothing apart from Brahman : 
* He is below and above, behind and before etc. 1 ; ' I am 
below and above 1 ; and the ' Atman is below and 
above etc. ' (Cha. 7, 25, 2); ' One who knows anything 
else but Atman is abandoned by that ' (Bj. 2, 4, 6) ; ' All 
this is Brahman alone ' (Mu. 2, 2, 12) ; ' All this is the 
Atman alone ' (Cha. 7, 25, 2); ' In it there is no diversity 1 
(Br. 4, 4, 19); ' Besides Him there is nothing superior or 
inferior (Sve. 3, 9); 'This is the Brahman which is with- 
out cause or without effect, without anything inside or 
outside 1 (Br. 2, 5, 19). Nor is there anything within 
Brahman, inasmuch as ' Brahman is within everything ' 
(Br. 2, 5, 19)*. 
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[ Anena—by this ; sarva— everywhere ; gataiva— presence ; 
ayama- extent; sabda-adibhyah—on account of words such as. \ 

Thus ( is established ) the omnipresence ( of Brah- 
man); from words showing extent and others ( the same 
is known). 37 

Our arguments so far are also useful to establish the 
omnipresence of Brahman. For if the reference to Brah- 
man as a bank were to be understood literally, then like 
the bank or bridge Brahman also would be limited in 
extent. Similarly, if the plurality is accepted as real, 
the Atman, like any other thing would be exclusive of 
them and limited in character. The Atman, however, 
is said to be the akaSa within the heart, 1 and is declared 
by Sruti and Smfti to be ' as large as the akas;;. outside 1 
(Cha. 8, 1,3); 'He is omnipresent and eternal like the 
akasa ; he is greater than the heaven' (Cha. 3, 14, 3) ; 'He 
is greater than the akasa ' (Sat. Bra. 10, 6, 3, 2,); ' He is 
eternal, omnipresent, steady, and immoveable ' (B. G. 2. 
24). This is in keeping with reasoning also; for Brah- 
man which supports the world must be all-pervading. 

[ Phalam— fruit; atah— from him ; upapatteh— because this 
is possible. ] 

The fruit (of actions is derived) from Him (i. e.God); 
for this (only) is possible. 38 

The Stitrakara now begins the description of another 
aspect of Brahman which is connected with this world 
of every-day life under the form of the relation of the 
ruler and the ruled between God, on the one hand, and 
the jiva, on the other. There arises now the question 
whether the results of the actions which men experience 
as pleasure and pain are derived from the actions them- 
selves or from God. The Sutrakaia holds that the fruits 
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are due to God alone. For God is the governor of all, 
and the author of the origin, the subsistence, and the 
dissolution of the world; He has got complete know- 
ledge about time and place; and so he alone is capable of 
providing proper fruits to all men in accordance with 
their merits and demerits. Actions, on the other hand, 
pass away after they are done, and so cannot be said to 
produce the fruits at some future time. Nor can they 
be conceived as passing away after they have produced 
the fruits. For then we have to hold that either the 
fruits come out of nothing or have to wait till they get 
the specific agents to enjoy them. As a matter of fact, 
the pleasant or the painful result of an action is known 
as fruit only when it comes to be connected with some 
agent. To meet this difficulty, if it be said that it is the 
merit and demerit which first arise from actions that are 
responsible for producing the fruits afterwards, we say 
in reply that this so-called principle of apurva or unseen 
merit is non-intelligent like a piece of wood or earth, 
and as such has no capacity to act unless it is moved by 
an intelligent being. Besides, there is no proof for the 
existence of apurva. One may say that this has to be 
assumed ; for otherwise there will be no principle to 
account for the equitable distribution of fruits. But to 
the Vedantin there is no need of such an assumption ; 
for he believes in the existence of God who alone is 
responsible for the distribution of fruits. 

[ Srutattvat— because Sruti declares ; ca—and. ] 
And because Sruti also declares ( so ). 39 
Sruti also declares that it is ' This great, unborn 
Atman who is the giver of food and of wealth 1 ( Br. 4, 
4, 24 ), which are no doubt the fruits of actions. 

[ Dharmam ; Jaiminih ; atah— hence ; eva—only. ] 
For the same reason, Jaimini ( thinks that ) Dharma 
( is the giver of fruits ). 40 
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On tbe same grounds of what is reasonably possible 
and what is told in Siuti, Jaimini holds that actions or 
Dharma is the giver of fruits. The Sruti injunction, for 
instance, that one who desires to attain heaven should 
perform a sacrifice, itself implies that the action of 
performing a sacrifice brings about the attainment of 
heaven. And if this be not a sound view, no one would 
perform a sacrifice and attach any importance to Sruti. 
Now instead of saying that an action passes away as 
soon as it is done, and that therefore there cannot be 
any sort of relation which can be established between 
the action and the future fruit of it, we must so construe 
the relation between the two as will be conformable to 
Sruti. And this is possible by holding the view that 
actions do not die unless they first produce the apurva 
or the unseen merit on account of which the fruits come 
into being at some future time. It is just the same thing, 
if we call this apurva as an imperceptible, subtle conti- 
nuation of the deed itself till the fruit is obtained, or 
as the subtle prior condition of the fruit. The theory 
of apurva, then, not only explains the relation of actions 
to their fruits, but is also conformable to Sruti As 
opposed to this, the theory that God is the giver of 
fruits suffers from the follqwing defects. In the first 
place, a variety of effects cannot be produced out of a 
homogeneous cause. Secondly, as explained in Brahma 
Su. 2, 1, 34, God will be subject to emotions like love 
and hate, and show his partiality or cruelty to men 
while distributing the fruits. And thirdly, if the action 
does not bring about its own fruit, no one may perform 
it at all. From all this it follows that actions alone, 
whether good or bad, cause their results. 

I Purvam—what comes before; tu—but; Badarayanah ; 
hetu— cause ; vyapadeidt- on account of being shown. ] 

Badarayana, however, ( holds ) the former (view, viz 
God as the cause of the fruits of actions ); for he ( i e' 
God) is shown as the cause (of the actions themselves) ' 41 
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Badarayana however holds that God is the giver of 
fruits, though according to Jaimini they are connected 
with apiirva or with actions. For, in Sruti, God is sa id 
to be the giver of fruits, and the cause of dharma and 
adharma. It is ' He who makes a man do good deeds if 
the man is to be lifted up from this world, or- a bad 
deed, if he is to be led down ' ( Kau. 3, 8 ). It is God 
' who makes steady the faith of a man who worships 
him in some form ' ; for it is through this faith that the 
- devotee obtains all his objects of desire from that deity, 
as they are sanctioned by God' 1 ( B. G. 7». 21, 22 )« 
Moreover, all the Sruti-passages point to God alone as 
the cause of the entire creation. And so, when we say 
that he is the cause of fruits, it means that he is the 
cause also of the creatures as enjoyers of the various 
fruits. At the same time, we must remember that when 
God distributes the fruits, he does take into considera- 
tion the merits and demerits of the various souls. We 
thus see that God is neither partial nor cruel in his 
distribution of fruits and that he alone, is the cause 
of all. 
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ADHYAYA THIRD 
Pada Third 

[ Sarva—all ; Vedanta ; pratyayam—what is available ; 
codand-adi— injunction and others ; avisesdt—duc to non- 
difference. ] 

(The kinds of knowledge regarding Saguna Brahman) 
as made available by all Vedanta-passages (are identical), 
on account of the identity of injunctions ( conjunction, 
form, name ) etc. 1 

After having explained so far the nature of 
Brahman, let us now consider whether the different 
accounts we read about it in the Vedanta are or are not 
different kinds of knowledge regarding the Brahman. 
At the outset, one may say that there should be no room 
even for a question of this sort, inasmuch as Brahman 
has been ascertained by us to be absolutely one and 
homogeneous in character as a piece of salt is. It is 
impossible that Brahman being of one and the same 
nature may allow different cognitions of itself unless 
they are mistaken; 1 and if along with the description of 
the real nature of Brahman, all the mistaken notions also 
are to find support in Vedanta, it means a complete 
distrust of the Vedanta itself. Besides, it has neen 
already proved in Sutra 1, 1, 4, that the knowledge of 
Brahman is not at all amenable to injunctions as the 
knowledge of Dharma is. The argument therefore that 
different injunctions may give rise to different natures 
of Brahman is of no avail. If Brahman is already an 

, 1. It is possible to have different kinds of knowledge with 
reference to things of this world, on account of some change 
which the things may have in their nature in course of time. 
But Brahman ever remains unmodifiable. 
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accomplished fact and is not dependent for its natuie on 
injunctions where then is the necessity at all to discuss 
whether there is one or more kinds of kr.cw ledge 
regarding it ? 

The reply to this would however be that a discus- 
sion of this sort may not be possible with reference to 
nirguna Brahman, but that it is certainly possible with 
reference to saguna Brahman, inasmuch as different 
ways and acts of devotional worship are possible with 
reference to it. Besides, of the various visible and 
invisible results of these devotional acts, one necessary 
feature, as we are told, is that they ail lead to the 
gradual release of man. Hence, it is with reference to 
these different ways of meditations as recommended in 
the Vedanta-passages, that we can raise the question 
whether the several accounts of ( saguna ) Brahman give 
us different kinds of knowledge or only ore knowledge. 

Let us first understand the position of the purva- 
paksin and the arguments which may be favourable 
to him. He holds, in the first place, that the difference 
in names indicates the performance of different actions. 
The names ' jyoti 1 and ' jyotistoma \ for instance, 
being different, they suggest, we are told ( Pu. Mi. 2, 
4, 8 ), two different sacrifices. Even so in the Vedanta, 
the names Taittiriyaka, Vajasaneyaka, Kauthumaka. 
Satyayanaka, etc. are, he holds, indicative of different 
kinds of knowledge. Secondly, it is the rupabheda or 
the difference in form, characteristics, and the accessory 
things in a sacrifice such as the deities and the offerings 
made to them, that accounts for the difference in actions. 
The mention of the two different deities of yiSvedeva 
and Vajin and the offerings of amiksa and vajina, 1 to 
them respectively, indicates that there are two sacrifices 
to be performed and not one. Similarly, we find in the 

I. Vajin (horse) is the name of a deity; and Vajina 
means the offering of the liquid which is known as ' whey ' and 
which is formed.by mixing curds with boiling milk. The solid 
portion of the milk then is known as amiksa. 
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Vedanta two kinds of knowledge namely, that of the 
' five fires and that oi che number of pranas or organs 
cf the body. 1 Third.y, actions are said to differ from 
each other on account vi the difference of some quali- 
fying words. For instance, the performance of the 
sacrifice known as Kariri appears to be two-fold on this 
account. 2 In the Vedanta also, the followers of the 
Atharvana Veda only are required to perform the rite 
of carrying fire on the head before the knowledge of 
Brahman is imparted to them, implying thereby that the 
Brahma-vidya of this Veda is different from that of the 
other Vedas. In the same way, the other reasons which 
prove the difference of actions are the repetition , 3 the 
censure, and the ability to perform the act. 4 So one may 
apply these, if possible, to the Vedanta-passages also 
to prove that there are different kinds of knowledge 
regarding Brahman. 

To this purvapaksa we reply. The knowledge of 
Brahman is one and the same on account of the identity 
of the reasons, viz., injunction, connection, form, and 

t. The Chandogyopanisad mentions five fires, viz. the 
heaven, the rain, the eaith, the man, and the woman (5,4), and 
four pranas, viz. the speech, the eye, the ear, and the mind (5). 
The Brhadaranyakopanisad, on the other hand, adds the itinera 1 
fire as the sixth fire ( 6, 2, 9 ), and the generative organ as the 
fifth prana ( 6 ). 

i. The Taittiriyakas are required to dine on the ground ; 
not so with others. Some worshippers of fire take away a pot 
of water from their teacher's house ; others do not. 

li If Brahma-vidya is one only, why is there the repeti- 
tion in several Upanisads of the same thing ? Besides, the 
several modes of worship recommended in different Upanisads 
can never be undertaken by one person. Censure however is 
inapplicable as a reason so far as Vedanta is concerned for there 
is no censure of any vidy a there, just as the act of sacrificinjr 

s:lZn^:^:st in censured by one or thc <*4. 

. 4 - The other reasons are : Word indicating end of a topic. 
Prayascitta;,nd,cat,on of another meaning; the use of another 
word, number, and process. ■ «"»mwk 
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name ( codana, sambandha rupa, and akhya ). In what 
is known as Sakhantaradhikarana ( the topic concerning 
different schools of thought ) Jaimini has proved that 
action is one on account of the identity of the reasons 
mentioned above ( Pu. Mi. 2, 4, 9 ). Agnihotra or keep- 
ing the fire, for instance, is one act, though there are 
different schools of thought ; for they all contain the 
common injunction to offer oblations which indicate one 
human effort. Similarly, both the Upanisads of the 
Vajasaneyins and the Chandcgas speak cnly of one 
human activity with reference to the common knowledge 
of ' the Prana which is the oldest and the best 1 (Br. 6, 
1, 1 ; Cha 5, 1, 1 ). 

So also, the nature or form of knowledge being 
the same in both the Upanisads, the knowledge itself 
is one. Just as when the deity and the material 
of offering remain the same, the sacrifice also remains 
the same, even so when the object of knowledge which 
is qualified as being ' the oldest and the best 1 , remains 
the same, the knowledge of 'Brahman itself also remains 
the same. And, further, the name Trana-vidya" 1 being 
the same in the two Upanisads, the knowledge of 
the Prana is also the same. All this reasoning can be 
made equally applicable to Pancagnividya ( Br. 6, 2, 9 ; 
Cha. 5, 4, 1 ), Vaisvanara-vidya (Br. 5, 9, 1 ; Cha. 5, 18, 
1 ), and Sandilya-vidya ( Cha. 3, 14 ; Br. 5, 6, 1 ), and we 
shall find that each of the three vidyas is one and the 
same in both the Upanisads. As for the arguments 
which the purvapaksin has advanced to show that there 
arise different kinds of knowledge, Jaimini himself has 
refuted' them in the Purva-MImamsa in Sutras 2, 4, 10 
and others. 

1. In the first place, Jaimini holds that the difference in 
names does not mean difference in actions ; it indicates only 
the difference of one authoritative book from another. Even so 
in the Vedanta, names like Taittiriyaka etc. indicate authorita- 
tive works of sages like Tittiri etc., and not the Brahma-vidya 
which is common.to all such authoritative works. Secondly, diffe- 
rence in minor or subordinate points such as the use of ten or 
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There still arises a doubt in spite of the above 
rea^oaia?; ani it is this which the Sutrakara meets in 
the next Sutra. 

[ Bhedat—on account of difference ; na—not ; iti cet—if it 
be said ; na ; ekasydm—in one ; api—even. ] 

If it be said that (vidyas may be different) on account 
of difference (of minor things, we reply that it is) not so; 
(for, there may occur minor differences) even in one 
vidya. 2 

It may be argued by the purvapaksin that Brahma- 
vidya may not be the same for all; as there are different 
opinions. The Vajasaneyins, for instance, mention the 
funeral fire as the sixth fire along with the five fires which 
are already recognized (Bf. 6, 2, 14); while the Chan- 
dogas mention them as five only (Cha. 5, 10, 10). How 
can it be said that the two Upanisads speak of one vidya, 
even though the difference between the two versions is 
a minor one ? It cannot be said that the Chandogya 
has implicitly recognized the existence of the sixth fire, 
for there is explicit reference to number five in the state- 
ment, ' One who knows the nature of the five fires does 
not become sinful like one who kills a Brahman etc. ' 
Similarly, to take another instance, while the Chandogya 
tells us that there are four pranas, viz. the speech, the 
eye, the ear, and the mind, besides the one which is 

eleven pots does not make any difference in the chief act of the 
Agnistomiya sacrifice. Similarly, the question of the number of 
fires whether it is five or six, does not alter the nature of Agni- 
vidya. Thirdly, the act or the vidya is not altered by what is 
merely accidental or optional in character, such as ' dining on 
the ground ' or ' carrying fire on head '. Fourthly, repetition 
will be a fault if it can be attributed to one man, but not when 
several men speak about one and the same thing. The same 
action or vidya may be referred to by several schools of thought. 
And finally, the want of capacity to perform is a defect in mari 
and not in the action or the vidya. 
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known as the chief Prana, the Vajasaneyins add a fifth 
prana to the four which have been already recognized, 
viz.. the semen which is really responsible for production, 
and which must therefore be called as the generative 
organ. One who knows this, we are told, becomes rich 
with progeny and cattle (Br. 6, 1, 6). So it is obvious 
that the acceptance of one thing in one Upanisad and 
the rejection of it in another should make the object to' 
be known as two and not one, just as the difference bet- 
ween the deities and between the materials to be offered 
as oblations makes us aware of two sacrifices and not of 
one only. 

To this we reply. A minor difference dees not 
alter the knowledge of a particular vidya. The mention 
of the sixth fire in one Upanisad and the non-mention of 
it in the other do not make the vidya of the five fires as 
two, just as the mere acceptance or the rejection of a 
minor thing like the sodaSi cup does not alter the cha- 
racter of the atiratra-sacrifice. When the Vajasaneyins 
mention the sixth fire, it is not with the view to inform 
us that like the five fires it also is an object of medita- 
tion, but, on the contrary, with the view to inform us 
that whereas the five fires are to be imagined, the sixth 
is an actual fire and is therefore not to be imagined. 
This is made plain by them by describing the five imagi- 
nary fires with their respective imaginary fuel, imaginary 
smoke, and so on. For instance, one of the five fires, 
viz., the heaven is said to be replenished by the fuel of 
the sun, and attended by the smcke of the sun's rays.- 
But with reference to the sixth fire which is actual, the 
Vajasaneyins are careful enough to point out that the 
fire is the funeral fire and that the fuel is the dead 
body itself. In spite of this, if we suppose that the 
sixth fire is also imagined by the Vajasaneyins for the 
purpose of meditation, there seems no reason why the 
Chandogas too may not include it in their list of fires^ 
It need not be supposed that thh would go contrary to 
the explicit statement of the Chandcgas that the fires 
are five. For the number five refers to the number of 
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imagined fires and net to the number of fires which may- 
be used for the purpose of meditation. 

In the same way, the additional fifth prana, viz., the 
organ of generation, which is mentioned by the Vajasa- 
neyins, can said to be implicitly mentioned by the 
Chandogas. Hence, we conclude that the object of 
knowledge or the knowledge itself does not become 
different simply because a minor qualification has been 
omitted or added. For, in spite of this, the two objects 
agree in substance, and so the vidya with reference to 
these remains the same. 

[ Sva-adhyayasya—study of one's own branch of the Vedas ; 
iathatvena— because of its being such] hi— for ; samacare—in 
the book named Samacara ; adhihdrat — on account of the subject- 
matter ; ca—and ; sava-vat—lihe Sava-sacrifice ; ca ; tad-niya- 
mah—a rule to them. ] 

( To carry fire on the head is in accordance ) with 
the- study of one's own Vedic branch; for in the Samacara 
( it is mentioned ) as being such. ( This is also known ) 
from the subject-matter; and like oblations the rule 
( applies to Atharvanika6 ) . 7> 

As for the contention of the purvapaksin that the 
rite of carrying fire on the head, being peculiar with the 
Atharvanikas, enables one to distinguish their vidya from 
these of others, we remark that it refers to the study of the 
Mundaka Upanisad which belongs to their branch of the 
Vedas, and not to the Brahma-vidya which is contained 
in it. This is what is written also in the Samacara, a 
book devoted to narrate the Vedic rites and observances. 
The Mundaka Upanisad too contains the statement that 
it is rot studied by these who do not perform the rite 
( Mu. 3, 2, 11 ), meaning thereby that this qualification 
for studying the Upanisad has nothing to do with 
the Brahma-vidya contained in it. No doubt in the 
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immediately preceding passage ( Mu, 3, 2, 10 ) we are 
told that 'This Brahma-vidya should be imparted only to 
those who have properly performed the rite cf carrying 
fire on the head ' ; and though it is true that Brahma- 
vidya as such is one only, and cannot be distinguished as 
this or that, the word ' this 1 coming before the Brahma- 
vidya has reference to the Upanisad in which it is told 
and not to the vidya itself. Naturally, the rite has a 
reference to the study of the particular Mundaka Upa- 
nisad only and not to Brahma-vidya. Just as the seven 
libations from Saurya to Satandana, which are connected 
with the one fire as recommended by the Atharvana, 
and not with the three fires of the other Vedas, are to 
be performed exclusively by the followers of the Athar- 
varia itself, even so is the rite of carrying the fire on the 
head meant to be observed by them only. The Brahma- 
vidya therefore remains one only. 

prefer ^ I « 

[ Darsayati— declares ; ca—and. J 

( Sruti ) also declares ( thus ) . 4 

Brahman being the only object of knowledge, it is 
spoken of as ' the abode about which all the Vedas speak' 
(Ka. 1, 2, 15); it is that which is praised by the hota 
in the various hymns, as that which is contemplated as 
fire by the chief among the priests, and as that which is 
involved in the mahavrata performed with reference to 
the god Indra ( Ait. Ar. 3, 2, 3, 12 ) . That same Brah- 
man which is described by one Upanisad as ' The great 
thunder-bolt which is raised in order to strike terror ' so 
that the sun and the moon and all the worlds may not 
go astray ( Ka. 2, 3, 2 ) is described by another Upanisad 
as causing fear for him who sees difference in it ( Tai. 2, 
7). This is true not only of nirguna Brahman, but 
6aguna Brahman also. For the VaiSvanara who is descri- 
bed by theVajasaneyakas as being of the measure of a 
span for the purpose of meditation has been described 
to be actually so by the Chandogas (Cha. 5, 18, l). 
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Similarly, the samans or the songs such as uktha and 
others indicate that the upasanas also as recoirmended 
in the various Vedanta-passages are not different but 
identical ; for they are described in the same manner 
in various places . 

[ Upasamhar ah— combination ; artha— object ; abhedat—on 
account of absence of difference ; vidhi— injunction ; iesa—a 
complimentary thing ; vat— like ; samane—in what is common ; 
ca—and. ] 

Just as things which are accessory to a main thing 
to be done ( go together, even so ) there being no diller- 
ence of the object ( of knowledge ) in the case of the 
common (upasanas of the different branches of the 
Veda, things which are subservient to these upasanas 
also ) go together. 5 

To re-state the result of the first four Sutras. If 
Brahman as the object of knowledge is one, then all the 
■ things which are subservient to this knowledge are to 
be understood as existing in all the places where Brahman 
is mentioned, even though these things may be expli- 
citly mentioned in one place and not mentioned in 
-another place ; just as actions subservient to agnihotia, 
though mentioned in several places, are combined to 
form one whole. Of course, what is true of actions, 
according to Purva Mimamsa, may not be true of know- 
ledge in all cases. For instance, if there are two actions, 
one principal and the other derivative, then all the' 
accessory actions that come under the principal action 
may be said to apply to the derivative 'action also. But 
if the objects of knowledge are different, things subordi- 
nate to one kind of knowledge will be restricted in 
their application to that kind of knowledge only and 
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will not apply to another kind of knowledge. 1 But, as 
said above, the knowledge of Brahman being one only, 
all things subservient to this are combined to form one 
whole. This topic under discussion will be explained 
in Sutra 10 and onwards. 

[ Anyathatvam—the fact of being different ; iabdat—on 
account of words ; iti cet— if it is said ; na—not; a-visesdt—on 
account of absence of difference. ] 

If it be said that ( Udgltha vidyas ) are different on 
account of ( difference ) cf Sruti-passages, (we say it is ) 
not so ; because there is ( substantial ) non-difference. 6 

In the Brhadarariyakopanisad, we get an account 
of how the several gods, viz., the speech, the prana, the 
eye, the ear, and the mind, once decided among them- 
selves to defeat the demons by means of their devotion 
to Udgitha at the time of a sacrifice meant for that 
purpose; how speech thereupon sang thesaman for them 
all ; but how they themselves committed sins and were 
defeated by the demons; and how ultimately they 
approached the chief Prana in the mouth, who thereupon 
sang for them and defeated the demons (1,3,1-7). 
In the Chandogyopanisad also, we get a similar story 
which tells us of the defeat of the pranas except the 
chief among them by the demons, and of the ultimate 
resort which the gods found in the chief Prana and of 
their meditation on it, due to which the demons were 
finally vanquished (1,2,1-7). It is clear from both 
these passages that it is the chief prana which is recom- 
mended as the object of meditation ; and if we take into 

1. Agneya and Saurya are different sacrifices ; and yet the 
latter being a modification of the former, all things which are 
accessory in the first are also considered to be so in the second. 
In the sphere of knowledge about Brahman, on the other hand, 
there is no such thing as original knowledge and knowledge 
which is its modified form. 
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consideration the argument of the first Sutra of this 
pada, says the purvapaksin, the two Upanisads do not 
give us two different vidyas but one only, because the 
name of the vidyas is one and the same. 

An objection may be raised against this. It may 
be pointed out that the vidyas are two and not one, 
inasmuch as while the Vajasaneyins consider prana as 
the producer of the Udgitha as is clear from the request 
of the gods to the prana, ' Sing for us ' ( Br. 1, 3, 2 ), the 
Chandogas meditate upon it, that is, upon Om which 
is a part of it, in the form of the chief prana (Cha. 1, 
2, 7 ). How then in spite of this difference, can it be 
s&id that the vidyas are one ? 

The purvapaksin replies that the vidyas are not 
two, because whereas the difference is small, the points 
of agreement are too many. The occasion of fight 
between the gods and the demons, the planning of the 
gods to defeat the demons, the invitation to speech and 
other pranas to come for help and to sing the samans, 
the discovery afterwards that they all are defeated on 
account of their sins, the consequent approach to the 
chief prana for shelter, and finally, the defeat of the 
demons on account of the valour of the chief prana — 
all these are the points of agreement between the two 
narrations. Besides, like the Chandogas, the Vaja- 
saneyins also ultimately hold that the chief pran.a is the 
Udgitha itself (B f . 1, 3, 23 ). This means that just as 
the Vajasaneyikas hold that pranavidya and Udgltha- 
vidya are one and not two, even so the Chandogas may 
be said to hold in a secondary sense that Udgitha means 
the prana which produces the Udgitha. Thus the vidya 
in both the Upanisads is one and the same. 

[ Na—not i va-rather ; prahar ana— context ; bhedat— owing 
to difference ;■ paro-varlyastva-being greater than the great • 
adi ; vat— like. ] 

But owing to difference of subject-matter (the 
vidyas are ) not ( the same ) ; this is like ( the difference 
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of devotion to ) something higher than the great ( from 
devotion to the person in the eye and the sun ). 7 

Now, as against the purvapaksin, we hold that the 
vidyas are two . because the subject-matter is different 
in the two Upanisads. And we say that the subject- 
matter is different because the way in which it is intro- 
duced is different. The Chandogya, for example, begins 
the subject .with the statement that the syllable Om 
should be meditated upon as the Udgltba of which it 
is a part; it is then narrated as ' the essence of essences 1 1 
and further as being meditated upon by gods as prana 
in their fight against the demons ( 1, 1, 1 ; and 1, 1, 3). 
Notwithstanding this, if we suppose that Om stands 
not for a part of it but for the whole worship, and that 
the prana which sings it is the Udgata or the priest, in 
order to make the udgltha-vidya of the Chandogya 
identical with that of Brhadaranyaka we shall not only 
not take into consideration the way in which the 
Chandogya opens the subject, but also be obliged not 
to accept Om as the direct meaning of udgitha, but to 
accept its indirect meaning, viz., the praija or the udgata. 
This however is against the generally accepted rule that 
the conclusion must fit in with the statement made in 
the beginning of any subject-matter. So the conclusion 
we arrive at is that so far as the udgltha-vidya of the 
Chandogya is concerned, it amounts to the meditation 
on the Om which is a part of udgitha, and considered 
as if it is prana. 

In the Brhadaranyakopanisad of the Vajasaneyakas, 
on the other hand, there seems to be no reason, in the 
first place, why udgitha should be understood as stand- 
ing fcr the syllable Om ; as a matter of fact it means 
the whole of the worship. Secondly, prana is said to 

1. The earth is first said to be the essence of all things 
because it is the support of all ; then water is told as the essence 
of earth ; and, so, in this manner, the food, the person, the 
speech, the hymns to be sung, the; saman among them, and the 
Om are each said to be the essence of what precedes. 
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be the performer of the worship, i. e., the priest or the 
udgata. No doubt, prana is also identified with udgltha 
in the context ; but that is for the purpose of showing 
that the same prana who is the udgata is also the Atman 
of all. Thus the two vidySs are not one but separate. 
Now, nobody should raise the objection that prana 
cannot be considered as the udgata in order to give up 
the interpretation we have put on the Brhadaranyaka 
version of the vidya. For just as the non-sentient prana 
is said to be the udgltha for the purpose of meditation, 
even so for the same purpose it can be called as the 
udgata. And does not the priest himself require the 
power of prana in order to sing the udgltha ? The 
Upanisad itself tells us that the ' Udgata sang it only 
by the means of speech and prana ' ( Br. 1, 3, 24 ). It is 
only to bring out this meaning that the prana is called 
as the udgata. Besides, similarity in language only is 
by no means a sufficient reason to say that the meaning 
also is identical. For instance, the injunctions regard- 
ing the grouping of the grains of rice according to their 
size, and the preparation of a loaf of middle-sized grains 
for the purpose of offering it to Agni, the giver of 
boons, and the cutting of the loaf into eight portions 
and placing them on eight pot-sherds, are identical with 
reference to a darsa-sacrifice which is to be performed 
if the sacrificer unexpectedly sees the moon rising on 
the no-moon day, as also with reference to the sacrifice 
which is to be performed for possessing cattle. And 
yet, the introductory contexts of the two sacrifices being 
different, the offerings to ibe made on account of the 
abhyudaya or the rising of the moon as constituting an 
act necessary to wipe out the sin, have no connection 
with the divinities of the darsa-sacrifice, though the act 
itself forms part of the sacrifice. In -the case of the 
pa§u-kama (desire for cattle) sacrifice, on the other 
hand, the act of offering is to be made after the darSa- 
sacrifice is performed, and so constitutes a separate 
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sacrifice altogether 1 ( Pu. MI. 6, 5, 1 ). Even so, the 
introductory portions of the two Upanisads being differ- 
ent, the udgitha vidyas also are different from each other. 

We may find the difference of vidyas even in one 
and the same Upanisad. For instance, in the Chando- 
gyopanisad ( 1, 9, 1--2 ) , we are told that the ' Akaia 
alone is greater than all these beings, that it alone is 
their support, and that it is the Udgitha which is greater 
than the great and without end \ And again, ( 1, 6, 6 ) 
we are told that the same Udgitha is to be worshipped 
as residing either in the eye or in the sun, and as 
possessing the bright golden beard. Now, it is true 
that both these upasanas or acts of meditation are with 
reference to the highest Atman, in the form of Udgitha. 
But they are two different upasanas, inasmuch as in one 
of them the Udgitha is described as being ' greater than 
the great and in the other as possessing a ' golden 
beard ' . If this is the case with one and the same 
Upanisad, how much more must it be with different 
Upanisads ? The vidyas therefore in the Chandogya and 
the Br/hadaranyaka are different. 

1. Danla is to be performed on the no-moon day, and the 
is\i on the new-moon day. The resolution (sankalpa) to sacri- 
fice particular quantity of rice, milk, curds, etc. is to be made 
on the no-moon day, and the actual sacrifice the next day. If 
someone by mistake makes the resolution on the day previous 
to the no-moon day and sees the rising in the east after his 



out the sin, which otherwise would destroy his wealth and 
progeny. This act consists of dividing the grains of rice into 
three groups according to size. That portion which consists of 
very small particles of rice is to be used for preparing boiled 
rice, which is then to be mixed with milk and offered to Visnu ; 
the middle-sized grains are utilized for preparing a loaf for 
Agni ; and the large-sized grains are to be boiled into rice and 
then mixed with curds for being offered to Indra. Now it is 
to be noted that this additional act of penance becomes a part 
of the darsesti, though the divinities connected with the act 
are different. The PaSu-kama sacrifice also, involves the per- 
formance of exactly the same act ; but here the act is altogether 
different from the darSesti and is to be performed after the latter 
is performed. 



resolution is formed, he is to underj 




of penance to wipe 
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I bamjnatah— because oj being named; cet-if ; uktam—is 
said | asti—is ; in— but ; tad— that ; api— even. \ 

If it be said that on account of ( there being one ) 
name (the vidyas are one, we reply that ) it has been 
spoken ( already ) ; even that however ( is possible, when 
there is no special reason for believing that vidyas are 
separate ). 8 

As seen under Sutra 7, it is not reasonable to hold 
that when the name is the same, it must indicate that 
the vidya also is one and the same. Not knowing that 
the vidyas of the Chandogya and the Bjhadaranyaka are 
two, the common men consider them as one simply because 
he finds the word ' Udgitha ' in both the Upanisads. 
But even in the same Upanisad, viz., the Chandogya as 
we saw in the preceding Sutra, both the upasanas, viz., 
the meditation on the Person in the eye or in the sun, 
and the meditation on the Udgitha which is greater than 
the great, are known by the same name, viz., the Udgitha. 
Similarly, sacrifices different from each other, such as 
agnihotra, darsapurnamasa and others, are all known by 
the same name Kathaka, because all of them are described 
in the same book known as Kathaka. Where, however, 
there is no special reason for supposing that two differ- 
' vidyas are meant, they may be supposed as one only 
account of their being designated by the same na 
g., the Samvarga- vidya, the Pancagni-vidya, or 
" janara-vidya. 



[ Vyapteh—on account of pervasion ; ca—and ; samanja- 
sam-proper. ] 

And on account of the presence ( of Om in all 
the Vedas) it is proper (to hold that .Udgitha is an 
adjective of Om ) . 9 
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In the beginning of the Chance gyepanisad, the 
syllable Om, the Udgitha, is recommencta lor meoitaticn 
(1, 1, 1 ) . But as the two worcs ' Om 1 ano 1 Ocgitha ' 
are in the same case, the relation between them becomes 
a matter of doubt. It may be adhyasa (supenmpcsition), 
or apavada (sublation), or ekatva (identity,), or visesana 
(qualification) . In the first place, adhyasa occurs when 
the idea of one thing is superimposed on the idea of 
another thing without cancelling iLe other icea. When 
the idea of Brahman, for instance, is superimposed on 
some name, the idea of the name also continues to remain 
in the mind. The idol continues to stiike the mind as 
an idol, even though the god Visnu is superimposed on 
it. Even so it may happen with the ice as or Cm and 
Udgitha when they are superimposed on each otl.er. 
Secondly, the apavada or sublation occurs when some 
false idea regarding a thing is removed by a true idea 
about it. When there arises, for instance, the true idea 
of the Atman, expressed generally by the pre position 
' That thou art ' , the false idea that the Atman is the 
body or tne senses, is removed. Or a man may have a 
wrong notion about a particular direction, east or west; 
but it is removed when he knows the correct direction. 
So it is possible that out of the two ideas of Om and 
Udgitha, one may be removed as false. 1 Thirdly, it is 
possible that the two ideas may be co-extensive in mean- 
ing, and so they may be synonyms of each ether ; just as the 
epithets, ' the best among the twice-born 1 , 2 'the god 
among men 1 , and ' Brahmin ' are synonyms of each other. 
Or finally, the word ' Udgitha 1 may be said to be an 
. . — , 

1. Just as in the sentence, 'the silver which appears is 
only the shell ', the idea of silver is rejected and that of the 
shell is retained, even so in the sentence, ' Udgitha is Om ' the 
idea of the Udgitha is rejected and that of the Om is retained. 
Similarly, again, in the sentence, ' Om is Udgitha ', the idea of 
the Om is rejected, but that of the Udgitha is retained. 

2. A Brahmin is said to be twice-born, because of his one 
birth which is natural, and of the second which is said to occur 
at the time of his" upanayana or thread ceremony. 

V. E. 12 
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adjective of Om, inasmuch as Om is said to pervade all 
the Vedas including the Udgitha. Just as in the sentence 
' Bring the blue lotus \ blue is an adjective of lotus, 
similarly the sentence, ' Meditate on Om, the Udgitha \ 
means meditate on Om in the form of Udgitha. Now 
as all these alternatives are equally possible, the question 
as to which one of them should be accepted remains 
unsettled. 

To this the Sutrakara replies. (1) The theory of 
adhyasa suffers from two defects, in the first place, if 
the Udgitha is superimposed on Om, we shall have to 
consider Om as having only an implied meaning of Udgi- 
tha. Similarly, if Om is superimposed on Udgitha, we 
shall have to consider Udgitha as having only an implied 
meaning of Om. Secondly, as there is no utility of this 
superimposition, one has only to imagine that it has got 
some. The Sruti-passage, ' He fulfils the desires indeed 1 
(Cha. 1, 1, 7), is not, we must note, an indication of the 
result of the superimposition of the Udgitha on the Om, 
or of Om on Udgitha, but of the meditation on Om, 
the Udgitha. (2) The theory of apavada or sublation 
also shall have to be imagined as having a use of its own. 
For we do not find that there is any advantage of the 
cancellation of the idea of Om or Udgitha by that of the 
Udgitha or Om respectively, just as we find that there 
is the advantage of the emergence of bliss, freedom and 
so on, when the false knowledge of the Atman as the 
doer or enjoyer is cancelled by its true knowledge. As 
a matter of fact, the ideas of Om and Udgitha are impos- 
sible to be removed inasmuch as there is no falsity 
attached to them as is to the snake on the rope. Hence, 
there would be no sublation at all. Besides, sublation 
of some idea becomes possible only when a thing is 
shown as having a particular true nature instead of its 
previous false nature ; but the passage under discussion 
aims at recommending a kind of meditation. (3) Neither 
can the theory of synonymous use of words be consi- 
dered as adequate. For when one of the words is suffi- 
cient to convey the required meaning, to use the second 
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word also is superfluous. In fact, the two words Om and 
Udgltha cannot be said to have one meaning. The word 
Om is met with in Rgveda and Yajurveda ; but it is not 
known as Udgltha there. Similarly, the whole of the 
second chapter of the Samaveda is known as Udgltha 
and not as Om. (4) So, when the three alternatives are 
thus eliminated, there remains the fourth, according to 
which the Udgitha is the adjective of Om. In order 
that Om, which is found equally in all the Vedas and 
which is merely a part of Udgltha, should not appear 
as the only object of meditation, but that it should so 
appear along with Udgltha, we have the qualifying 
word Udgitha in the passage under discussion. 

Some one may say that on this view also, as on 
the view of adhyasa, the word Udgitha suggests only 
a part of it, and does not denote the whole of the 
Udgitha. The objection is true, indeed, to a certain 
extent. But we must remember that whereas in adhyasa, 
the laksana or the implied meaning is too remote from 
the real meaning, in the case of the relation of the quali- 
fied and the qualification, the implied meaning is not so 
remote. The meaning implied, viz., the Om, is only a 
part of the real meaning, viz., the Udgitha. But the use 
of a word denoting the whole, in place of the word 
denoting the parts is not uncommon. We say that the 
whole of the cloth, or the whole of the village, is on 
fire, even when a part of it is burning. So, the only 
appropriate view is to hold that the word ' Udgitha * 
is the qualification of the word ' Om ' . 

[ Sarva-abhedat—on account of non-difference everywhere ; 
anyatra — elsewhere ; ime — these. ] 

Because (the vidyas are) everywhere the same, 
those ( qualities which refer to one vidya, in one place, 
are also to be applied ) in other places. 10 
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The Vajasaneyins and the Chandogas describe the 
prana as the b^st of a!l and as the object of meditation. 
The lower pranas or the senses also are described as 
being endowed with the qualities of happiness, richness ' 
etc.; but these qualities are in the end acknowledged by 
the lower pranas as really belonging to the chief prana 
(Br. 6, 1, 14). The Kausitaki Upanisad, on the other 
hand, though it mentions that the chief prana is proved 
to be the best of all, does not mention that the prana 
is also endowed with the other qualities of happiness 
and others. Are we therefore to believe that for the 
purposes of meditation these qualities are supposed to 
exist even where they are not mentioned ? 

The purvapaksin holds that the qualities are not to 
be supposed to exist where they are not mentioned j 
for he says that the word ' thus 1 in the passage, 1 One 
who thus knows that prana is the best of all, himself 
becomes the best ' ( Kau. 2, 14 ), will naturally restrict 
the qualities to a particular context in one branch of 
the Veda, and will not be able to refer to qualities 
mentioned in other branches. 

To this we reply. It is true that the word ' thus 1 
in the Kausltaki-brahmana does not directly point out 
the qualities mentioned in the Vaja^ aneya-hrahmana. 
But inasmuch as that word is connected directly with 
the qualities of prana mentioned in the Vajaraneya- 
brahmana itself, and inasmuch as the prapa-vidya and 
the conversation of the pranas are common to both the 
brShmanas, it stands to reason to hold that the word 
* thus ' in the Kausitaki refers to the same qualities even 
though they are not mentioned in it. To do so is not 
to disregard the Sruti and accept something which is 
not favoured by it; for the prana which has these 

h The . ?P ee 5* is said to possess, the quality of being 
SSr % T g , ha] u Py ; f0r those who are eloquent becomf 
tT<iJ*r >i Y ' tht T' tht car > and the mind a " ^id to 
rir ir | mthpmi?ttMaiil P at - and 5 y atana ' Position, 
richness of learnmg etc., and support respectively. 
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qualities is one and the same. Devadatta who is known 
to be brave in his own land may not be so known 
outside ; but as he remains the same person whether he 
is inside or outside his own country, it is very lik;ly 
that his qualities would gradually be known to the 
outsiders aLo. Hence we concluda that qualities which 
belong to one and the same thing along with some other 
qualities of that thing must be presumed to exist, even 
though they are not explicitly mentioned in a particular 
place along with the existence of that thing. 

5 w<KiiiftwiH i ( \ t-> ^ ) 

[ Anandadayah— bliss and others ; pradhdnasya—of the 
principal. J 

Bliss and other ( qualities ) of the principal sub- 
stance (viz., Brahman, must be supposed to belong to it 
everywhere). 11 

Now regarding the Brahman, we find that qualities 
like bliss, knowledge, omnipresence, etc. are mentioned 
in some places only. Are we to conclude in view of 
this that Brahman has only those qualities which are 
mentioned in a particular place or has all the qualities 
mentioned in all the places ? The purv3paksin holds 
the former view, while the Sutrakara holds the latter. 
The reason why the Sutrakara wishes to combine the 
several qualities in all the places is that the Brahman to 
which they belong is one and the same substance. 

If this is so, one may ask whether qualities such as 
joy, satisfaction, and bliss, which are described as the 
head, the arm, and the trunk of Brahman ( Tai. 2, 5 ), 
are also to be ascribed to Brahman? We shall deal 
with this question in the next Sutra. 

fttf^^ifaWTwrcr ft 5ft i \* 

[ Priya—joy; iirastva-adi— being the head and others; 
a-praptih—not available ; upacaya-apacayau— increase and 
decrease ; hi— for ; bhede—in difference. ] 
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( Qualities like ) joy as its head etc. are not appli- 
cable ( elsewhere ) ; for increase or decrease ( apply to 
things which ) are different. 12 

Qualities however like ' having joy as its head 1 and 
having greater degrees of joy known as ' moda ' and 
1 pramooa 1 as its right and left arms, should not be 
considered as applicable to Brahman in other passages 
where they are not mentioned, even though they are 
mentioned in the Taittiriya Upanisad (2, 5). For being 
dependent upon persons, these qualities and their diffe- 
rent degrees are possible only when there is plurality. 
But Brahman is without plurality, one and without a 
second. (Cha. 6, 2, 1 ). Moreover we have already 
seen in Sutra 1, I, 12, that joy and other qualities refer 
to the innermost sheath of the ffva known as the 
anandamaya-kosa. Not only they do not belong to the 
nirguna Brahman, but they do not also belong to the 
saguna Brahman which is mentioned for the purpose of 
meditation, just as the samyadvama and the satyakama 1 
qualities of Brahman are so mentioned (Cha. 4, 15, 2; 
8, 7, 1 ). And yet they are mentioned because they are 
only useful as means of directing the mind to the 
Brahman. It is on this account that the Sutrakara 
assumes that they are as if on a par with the qualities 
of samyadvama and satyakama, and so, are not, like the 
latter which serve the purpose of a particular medita- 
tion, available in other places where they are not 
:ioned. In other words, just as a king is differently 
served by two wives, one with an umbrella, and the 
other with a fly-flap, even so, though Brahman is one 
and the same it is worshipped under different upasanas 
which have no validity except in their own proper 
spheres. 



flrt >. Sa ^ v5 , m . ameans quality of giving the fruits of 

f.SVA n y akama means t0 P^sess desires which become 
iulfilled the moment they are entertained 
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[ Itare— others ; tu—buf, artha— meaning ; samanyat—on 
account of being the same. ] 

But other (qualities are acceptable in all places) on 
account of the object (viz., the Brahman ) being the 
same. 13 

Qualities such as, being endowed with bliss, know- 
ledge, pervasiveness and of being the self of all, are 
however valid in all the passages which refer to Brahman; 
for the purpose which they serve is to describe the 
nature of Brahman which is one and the same in all the 
passages. Besides these attributes are mentioned for 
the purpose of knowledge and not for upasana. 

[ Adhyanaya—for a full understanding ; pray oj ana— pur- 
pose ; abhavat—due to absence. ] 

(What is told is ) for a full understanding ( of the 
Purusa ) ; because there is no gain ( by telling it about 
other things). 14 

We are first told in the Kathakopanisad that 'beyond 
the senses are the objects of sense, beyond the objects is 
the mind, beyond the mind, the intellect'' (1, 3, 10), and 
then, in the end, we are again told that ' Beyond Purusa 
there is nothing ; he is the end, the best abode 1 ( 1, 3, 
11 ) . Here, a doubt arises whether it is intended to inti- 
mate that each of the ssveral things is higher than the 
preceding one, or that only the Purusa is the highest of 
them all. According to the purvapaksin, the passage 
under discussion contains a number of sentences, the 
purpose of each one of which is to convey the idea that 
something is higher than something else. 

In reply, to this we say that the aim of the passage 
is to intimate that the Purusa alone is the highest among 
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oth;r things. For we do not gain by being told that 
all o:her numbers of the series form a hierarciiy, if they 
are not brought in relation with the Purusa. There is, 
on the other hand, a purpos: in being told that the 
Purusa is a')ove the senses and other things. It is the 
achieving of moksa, of the freedo n from the jaws of 
death, the moment one knows the Brahman ' ( Ka. 1,3, 
15). Besides, the passage under discussion states both 
positively and negativ.l/ that the Purusa alons is the 
highest goal and abode, and that there is nothing else 
which is higher than the Purusa. It is to strengthen 
this conviction regarding the knowledge of Purusa that 
the preceding series of the objects of sense and other 
things is enum ;rateJ, and not lor the purpose of making 
it an object of meditation by its-lf. 

And on account of the word ' Atman\ 15 

Besides, the same Purusa is spoken of as the Atman 
in the immediately subsequent passage of the Upanisad. 
' Being hidden in all beings, the Atman does not manifest 
itself ; but wise men see it by means of their keen and 
subtle intellect ' (Ka. 1, 3, 12). From this it becomes 
clear tha\the senses and the other things enumerated 
before are all un-Atmanic in character, and that the aim 
of the Sruti^assages therefore is to make us aware of 
the nature oi\the Atman 1 and not of the un-atman» 
It is to achieve This purpose that we are further told in 
the same Upanifad ( 1, 3, 13 ) to * restrain the speech 
in the mind \ We have also seen this already while 
discussing the SEteja 1, 4, L Moreover the passage 
which c:mes before the passage under discussion tells us 
about the ' highest abode of Visnu to which the wise 
man goes at the end of his journey ' (Ka.,1, 3, 9) ; and it 

1. Just as the objects of sense lead us to the considera- 
tion of the senses beyond them, even so everything in the world 
which is being controlled by the Atman leads us to the con- 
sideration of the Atman itself. 
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is with reference to the desire to know what this place 
of Visnu is that we are told about the senses and other 
things and about the Purusa. So it is clear in view of 
this also that the enumeration of the objects of the 
senses etc., has the only aim of informing us with the 
knowledge of the highest place of Visnu or of the Purusa 
and cf nothing else. 

t sn^trTf^^r^ I ( ) 

[ Atma-grhitih—the Atman as the object meant ; itara-vat — 
like others ;jittarat—on account of what follows. ] 

The Atman ( is the object) to .be understood (here) 
as in other places, on account of what follows. 16 

The Aitareya Upanisad tells us that ' All this was 
in the beginning, verily, the one Atman alone ; there was 
nothing else moving ( or non-moving ) ; he thought of 
creating the worlds and created them \ — the watery 
worlds beyond the heavens , the worlds between the 
earth and the heavens as illuminated by the Sun, the 
mortal worlds, viz., the earth, and the watery worlds 
below ( 1, 1, 1-2 ). There arises now the doubt whether 
the word ' Atman ' here means the highest Brahman or 
some other person. 

The purvapaksin holds that the word ' Atman ' is 
used for the Sutratma or the Hiranyagarbha, also known 
as Prajapati or Brahmadeva. The word is not used for 
Brahman ; for the passage refers to the creation of the 
worlds and not to the elements which give rise to the 
worlds. In another Sruti-passage, it is also said that 
' Atman was, in the beginning, in the shape of a person ' 
(Bf. 1, 4, 1 ) ; or, as we read in a Snujti-passage, ' He is 
the first embodied person known as the Purusa ; and he, 
as the first creator ofthe beings, was in the beginning \ 
In a passage of the Aranyaka previous to the passage 
under discussion of the Aitareyopnisad the gods are said 
to be born from the seed of Prajapati, and that this 
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wonderful creation is also due to him. The word 
' Atman \ therefore, refers to Prajapati (Bf. 1,4,1). 
That he alone was in the beginning can also be said 
about him, inasmuch as, so far as his creation of the 
Worlds at ieast is concerned, he was before its origin, 
though not before the creation of the elements by the 
Brahman. The iksana or the thought about the worlds 
also can be ascribed to him, since he too is an intelligent 
being. And further the fact that he brought in succes- 
sion a cow, a horse, and a man in order that the various 
deities like fire and others ( Ait. 1, 2, 2-3 ) , whom he 
produced along with the senses and the worlds, should 
find a shelter so that they can well govern the latter, 
shows that the activity of bringing etc., being analogous 
to that of the jivatman, the word ' Atman ' in the passage 
Under discussion is the name of a similar being. 

To this we reply. Just as in the TaittirTyopanisad 
( 2, 1, 1 ) the word ' Atman 1 in the passage, ' From the 
Atman, came into being the akaSa etc. \ means the 
highest Atman, or just as this is so in the other accounts 
of creation, or just as it is used with reference to the 
principal _inner Atman of all, even so it means the 
highest Atman in the passage under discussion. No 
doubt, in the passage where it is described as having a 
particular ' shape of a person \ (Br. 1, 4, 1 ), it is to be 
understood as a particular person only. But in the 
passage of the Aitareyaka, the thought and the desire 
! $>f producing the worlds, as also the actual production 
of them,_inaicate that the being is no other than the 
highest Atman. 

[ Anvayat— on account of connection ; iti cet—if it be said ; 
p syad—must be ; avadharandt—on account 'of assertion. ] 

■ If it be sajd that in view of the connected meaning 
i(the highest Atman is not meant, we say that) it is so 
because of the ascertained statement. 17 
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Taking into consideration even the connected mean- 
ing of the sentences in the passage, we have to say, as 
against the purvapaksin, that they refer to the highest 
Atman alone. For, in the first place, just as on a 
previous occasion ( in Sutra II. 3, 6), we interpreted the 
Sruti-passage ' He created fire 1 ( Cha. 6, 2, 3 ) as meaning 
what is told in another Sruti-passage (Tai. 2, 1 ), viz., 
' He created fire after having first created akasa and 
vayu, even so, here, in view of the ascertained fact of 
the one_ Atman alone before creation, the statement 
' The Atman created the Worlds 1 must be interpreted 
a s meaning that ' The same Atman created the worlds 
after having created first the elements'. As we have 
already seen, the particular details in one place can be 
combined with those mentioned in other places^ if the 
main subject treated in all these places is one and the 
same. Naturally, therefore, in the second place, the 
particular activity of bringing a cow or a horse by the 
Atman and presenting it to the senses, being only a 
detail, must be subordinated to the main purpose of 
the Sruti-passage, viz., the truth that Brahman is the 
internal self of all. But for their being connected with 
this main thing, the knowledge of the mere details will 
bring no gocd to man. It is 10 impress this central fact 
of the innermost reality cf Brahman, that we are told in 
the Aitareya Upanisad that the Brahman or the Atman 
as the creator of all, after having first created the 
worlds and the guardians cf the worlds, as well as the 
organs and the shelter of the organs, viz., the body, 
thought to itself that they might not at all live without 
its preserce in them, and so entered into them all by 
cutting a hole at the top of the head ( 1, 3, 12 ). It is 
with the same view that Sruti tells us, in the third 
place., that it. was this Person inside the body who 
then thought to himself thus : ' May it be that it is not 
I but the tongue which nrkes the speech ; not I but the 
prana which breathes? Who then ami?' But when 
he saw himself, so we are further told, he saw the 
widely spread-out Brahman alone ( 1, 3, 13 ). Similarly, 
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further still, after having first mentioned the entire 
world along with the elements and the governing deities 
like I.idra and Prajapati, we are told that intelligence 
or prajna is the mover, the controller and the shelter 
of all. this world, and that it alone is the Brahman (3, 3). 
Hence it follows that what the Upanisad wants to 
teach us is that B:ahman alone is the internal self of all, 
and that it alone must be taken as the meaning of the 
word ' Atman \ 

We may have another 1 interpretation of these two 
Sutras. Sutra 16 : To the question ' Who is the 
Atman? 1 the Vajasaneyins first give the reply that 
it is ' He who is within the heart, is surrounded by 
the prarns and is the Pjrusa consisting of knowledge 
and liglit 1 (Br. 4, 1,7). Bat they soon make this Atman 
identical with the unattached Brahman in a passage 
which concludes the discussion thus : ' This great 
unborn Atman, which is free from old age, death, and 
decay, and is fearless, is verily the Brahman ' ( Br. 4, 4, 
25). As opposed to this, the Chandogas begin with 
the statement of ' the Sat which alone was in the begin- 
ning without a _seccnd ' (Gha. 6, 2, 1); they do not 
use the word ' Atman ' in the beginning, and they con- 
clude their discussion of the Sat by identifying it with 
the Atman by saying 'That thou art; that is the 
Atman 1 ( Cha. 6, 8, 7 )• Now, there arises the doubt 
whether the two Sruti-passages deal with the same 
topic or with different topics. 

The purvapjks'm h r lds that the topics are different, 
because the passages differ in their construction. In 
the one, the introductory statement and the conclusion 

1. It strikes strange that all of a sudden after Sutra 15, we 
have left the question whether Vidyas are one or more and have 
engaged ourselves in interpreting the word ' Atman '. But now 
that it has been decided that ' Atman ' means Brahman, Samkara 
brings us back to consider whether the Brahmavidya of the 
yajasaneyins is just the same as that of the Chandogas or not 
And hence the new interpretation of the two Sutras. 
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refer to the nature of the Atman ; in the other, the 
initial statement is about the Sat and not about the 
Atman ; and though the conclusion must always be in 
conformity with what is introduced in the _ beginning, 
we can only say that the identity of the Atman and 
the Sat is only recommended for meditation. 

To this we reply that this identity itself is enough 
to make us aware that the Chandogas too, like tne 
Vajasaneyins, are having a discussion of the Atman 
only. ( Sutra 17 ). The connection between the intro- 
duction and the conclusion will be better understood 
if we take into consideration a passage prior to the 
passage in which the Sat is introduced. That passage 
(Cha. 6, 1, 3 ) makes us aware first of all that ' with the 
knowledge of the one thing, we know all things ; we 
hear what is not heard, think about what is not thought, 
and know what is not known '. And after ascertaining 
this first, the Upanisad tells us, in what we have called 
the introductory passage, about the existence of the 
same one thing as Sat. This means that unless we 
identify that one thing or Sat as the Atman, the know- 
ledge of the Atman itself not being there, all things 
will not be said to be known even after knowing that 
one thing. Besides, it is only after identifying the 
individual self with the one Sat, and not by simply 
imagining 1 the identity for the sake of meditation, that 
we can see the_truth of the statements, that in the 
beginning the Atman alone is, the individual soul is 
itself the Atman, the soul becomes united with the Sat 
in deep sleep, and the truth of the repeated statement, 
viz., * that thou art \ 



1. If the identity between the jiva and Brahman is only 
imaginary and not real, the jiva would be as eternal as Brahman, 
and so there would be two beings before creation, and not one 
only. Besides, there would be no sense either in saying that 
Brahman entered in all things as the jlvatman, or in saying that 
the jiva becomes one with Brahman during sleep, or again in 
repeatedly telling Svetaketu the proposition ' Thou art that '. 
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As for the contention of the purvapaksin that the 
conclusion must be in conformity with what is told 
in the beginning, we have to observe that in the present 
case neither the Atman nor the un-atman is specifically 
mentioned in the beginning. It is a general statement 
of Sat, which is not only not contradicted by a specific 
conclusion, but on the contrary requires such a conclu- 
sion in order to satisfy the inquisitive mind which 
wants to know more about the Sat. Moreover, the 
meaning of the word ' Sat 1 cannot be anything else 
than the Atman ; for we have already seen under Sutra 
2, 1, 14, that the whole of the un-atmic world of things 
is unreal on account of its origin in speech. Nor again 
can we say that a difference in the mode of expression 
makes a difference in meaning. 'Bring that vessel here', 
means the same as ' That vesssl, bring it here ', Hence 
we conclude that the subject-matter of the pas ages 
under discussion is one and the same, even though the 
manner in which the two Upanisads have expres.-ed it 
is different. 

^ ^T^rcTfo?*^ i no 

[ Kary a— action ; dkhyanat—on account oj being mentioned; 
apurvam— unknown before. ] 

On account of the act ( of sipping water ) being 
(thing, viz., to cover the prana is 



mentioned, a new s 
mentioned for meditation ). 18 

The Chandogas and Vajasaneyins hold that the food 
which all the animals eat is the food of prana alone, 
and that water is the piece of cloth which covers the' 
prana. The Chandogas express this by saying that the 
wise Brahmins ' therefore cover the prana by water 
both before and after their dinner 1 ( Cha. 5, 2, 2 ). The 
Vajasaneyins, on the other hand, express it by saying 
that ' the wise persons who study the Vedas, sip the 
water before and after dinner, and think that' they do 
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not thereby allow the prana to remain naked ; therefore 
one who knows this should sip the water accordingly ' 
{Br. 6, 1, 14). Now there arises the doubt whether 
the sipping of water and the imagining of prana as 
dressed oy water are both enjoined, or whether only 
•one of them is enjoined in these passages. 

The purapaksin holds that either both the things 
are enjoined, because both the things are new, or only 
the sipping of water is enjoined as is clear from the 
verbal form in, ' water should be sipped \ The refe- 
rence to the imagining of the prana as dressed by water, 
he holds, is to glorify the act of sipping. 

To this we reply. It cannot be said that the 
sipping of water is recommended here by the passages 
under discussion ; the reference to it is merely to an act 
which is already recommended by Smrti. Nor can it 
be said that these very Sruti-passages are the source of 
the Smrti instruction. For while the Smrtis recommend 
the sipping of water as a general act of purification for 
all men, the Surti-passages may, if at all, be doing so 
for the special purpose of having the knowledge of 
prana. But, as a matter of fact, there is also no new 
act of sipping which is thus recommended ; for one can 
immediately see that it is the ordinarily known sipping 
of water which has been merely referred to in the Sruti- 
passages under discussion. Now, if the act of sipping 
water is not recommended even once in these passages, 
much less can it be said that it is recommended twice. 
Besides, to suppose that there are two distinct and 
separate acts, viz., the sipping of water, and the imagin- 
ing of the clothing of prana, is to suppose wrongly that 
one and the same passage has two meanings to convey. 
So, the only conclusion we arrive at is that the sipping 
of water, which is' to be performed as an act recom- 
mended by Smrti before and after dinner, is to be simply 
believed — so do the Sruti-passages tell us in a novel 
manner — as constituting the clothing of the prana. 
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From this it follows that to imagine that the water 
which is sipped beccmes the dress of the prana is not 
to glorify the act of. sipping the water. For, as said 
above, Sruti has not, in the first place, recommended it. 
Secondly, the passage itself clearly recommends us to 
imagine that the sipping of water is the dress of the 
prana. It need not now be said on this account that 
the sipping of water has two uses, one of purification 
and the other of providing the clothing for prana. For 
there may be two different acts which a man may per- 
form with reference to the same water ; the one, to sip 
the water for purification, and the other, to make-believe 
that to sip the water is to provide the clothing for 
prana. Nor again can it be said that the food of dogs 
and of all other animals is to be eaten without discri- 
mination simply because all the food in the world is 
said to be the food of prana (Br. 6, 1, 14). As a matter 
of fact this is impossible. So what it means is that we 
are advised to form the belief that all the food belongs 
to prana. Similarly, the sentence which immediately 
follows, viz., ' water is the dress ' dees not recommend 
us to sip the water, but recommends us to believe that 
the water we usually sip for purification is the dress 
of prana. To hold that there is no injunction with 
reference to the food which is mentioned, but that 
there is some injunction with reference to water, in 
the same passage is to hold contradictory views at the 
same time. 

It is true, no doubt, that the verbs in both the 
sentences, ' They sip the water 1 , and * They thirk they 
dress the prana thereby ' are used in the present tense, 
and that therefore the two sentences do not indicate 
any injunction. But this is to treat the sentences as 
mere assertions without any meaning, or as arthavadas 
indicating praise or censure regarding some ir junction. 
So, as seen above, the sentence regarding the sirping of 
water is a mere statement of a fact which already exists 
and which is recognized by Smrti. The other sentence 
however contains a new thing with reference to the 
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same water, viz., that it is to be imagined as the dress of 
prana. So, in spite of the present tense in the second 
sentence, what the verb ' think 1 conveys is that on the 
occasion of the sipping of the water, one ' should think * 
that the water is the dress of prana. 

As for the purvapaksin's contention that the sipping 
of water also is used in the injunctive form in the brha- 
daranydka, we have already refuted it. The sipping of 
water has already been recognized by Smrti, and it is to' 
this only that the Sruti refers. It is for this reason that' 
the Kanvas do not have, as the Madhyandinas have, in ; 
the recension of the Brhadaranyakopamsad the sentence, 
viz., ' Those who know that water is the dress of prana 
should sip the water before and after dinner 1 . They 
conclude the topic with the sentence, ' Thereby they 
think they dress the prana 1 . From this we conclude 
that what is enjoined for the Madhyandinas also is the 
imagination of water as dress and not the sipping of 
water which is usually done. And, finally we exclude 
the suggestions that so far as . the Madhyandinas are 
concerned, the sipping of water may be considered as 
enjoined, and that so far as the Kanvas are concerned, 
the covering by water as the dress of prana is enjoined. 
For, as the statement, 'water is the dress', is the beginning 
of the topic in all the passiges, we must hold that the 
conclusion also must be that water should be conceived 
as the dress of prana and not that water should be sipped. 

[ Samane—in the same ; evam—thus ; ca—and ; a-bhedat — 
due to non-difference. ] 

It i? thus ( i. e.. the vidya is one ) in the same ( branch 
of study also ) on account of the non-difference ( of the 
object of meditation) . 19 

In the Vajasaneyi branch of the Veda, there is_ a 
chapter known as Agnirahasya ( the secret of fire-vicya ), 

V.E.13' 
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containing therein what is known as the Sandilya-vidya. 
It tells us to meditate on the Atman as consisting of the 
mind and as having prana as its body, and as light as its 
form. W.e are also told in the Bjhadaranyaka, the Upa- 
nisad of the Vajasaneyins, that ' The person consisting 
of mind and light and residing within the heart is small 
like a grain of rice or barley, and yet is the ruler and 
lord of all that exists 1 ( 5, 6, 1 ). Now, we have to 
consider whether the Vidyas in the two places are one 
or two, and whether the particulars mentioned are to be 
taken together or separately. 

The purvapaksin says that the Vidyas must be taken 
separately with the particulars mentioned along with 
them. For, otherwise there will be the defect of repeti- 
tion. No doubt, the two places in which the Vidyas are 
•mentioned are removed from each other, and, therefore, 
one may say that there is repetition. Yet the branch 
of study being .one only, those who resort to it in order 
to meditate are the same persons as those who study it. 
So, there is no need of anything being told twice. But 
as there is such a repetition of particulars, it clearly 
means that the Vidyas mentioned in the two places must 
be different from each other. Nor can it be said that, in 
one place, Sruti intends to describe the Vidya, and that, 
in another place, it intends to enjoin the particulars, 1 
inasmuch as there is no distinction between the two sets 



a distinction between the description of the Vidya in 
one place, and its being enjoined with some particulars 
for the sake of meditation in another place, the two sets 
of particulars such as being endowed with mind, prana, 
etc., would not have been mentioned as the same. Hence 
in order to avoid the defect of repetition, we must hold 
that the Vidyas are separate, and that because they are 

1. The word '-juhoti e.g., in 'Agnihotrarh juhoti' merely 
describes the performance of the sacrifice, but in ' Dadhna 
juhoti ■ it tells us how to perform it, viz., by using the curds as 
the material for offering in the sacrifice. 




laces. Had there been such 
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separate the particular attributes mentioned in one place 
cannot be combined with those mentioned in the other 
place. That this conclusion is sound can be seen with 
reference to a contrary instance. In the prana-vidya 
which is one, there can be no defect of repetition, because 
those who study it and those who resort to it for medi- 
tation may be different persons belonging to different 
branches of study ; and so it is that the qualities men- 
tioned in one Sakha can be combined with those men- 
tioned in another Sakha. 

To this we reply. Just as the vidya can be one, 
and the particulars connected with it can be grouped 
together when the Sakhas or branches of study are 
different, even so it may happen when the Sakha is one 
only, since the object of meditation is also one. Brahman, 
for instance, possessing the characteristics of mind, 
prana, and light, is recognized to be the same object of 
meditation in the two passages which belong to the 
same Vajasaneyi branch of study. Naturally, we can 
say that it is the same vidya in the two passages, and 
that the particulars connected with it therefore cannot 
be said to be incapable of being taken together. Mere 
repetition need not make us believe that the vidyas are 
different ; for the two passages are useful to convey to 
us two different meanings connected with the same 
vidya. One will mainly give us the knowledge of the 
vidya, and the other that of the qualities or particulars. 

Now it may be pointed out that, if there is such a 
distinction between the principal and the subordinate 
parts of a vidya, it will be proper to mention in some 
place something which was not mentioned already. For 
instance, the qualities of ' being the Lord of all etc.', 
which are not mentioned in Agnirahasya, ought to have 
been mentioned -in the Brhadaranyaka, while the quali- 
ties of 1 being endowed with mind etc.' which have been 
mentioned in the former ought not to have been again 
mentioned in the latter. To this we say in reply that 
it is no defect to do so. For it is by means of this 
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repetition of particulars that we can know that the 
vidya is one and the same in the two phces. And even 
if we learn about a new thing in one place, a reference 
to the principal thing endowed with other qualities 
though already known in another place cannot Le 
neglected. The quality of ' being- the Lord of all \ 
though narrated newly in the Brh.adaranyE.ka, refers to 
the Sandilya-vidya which is mentioned therein, and 
which is already recognized by us as the same which is 
mentioned along with some other qualities in the 
Agnirahasya, on account of the common characteristics 
mentioned in both the places. Hence, the vidya of the 
Vajasaneyins is only one, in spite of its being mentioned 
in two places, and so the qualities mentioned in the 
two places can be taken together. 

U M*ifw*Rl C*o-*3 ) 

[ Sambandhat—on account of connection ; evath—thus ; 
anyatra— elsewhere ; apt— also. ] 

The same ( may happen ) in other cases also, on 
account of the connection ( of qualities with vidya ). 20 

The Brhadaranyaka tells us ( 5, 5, 1-2 ) that tl« 
Satya or the Hiranyagarbha, which ce.me forth frcm the 
original water, is the Brahman, and that it is this 
Brahman which is the person residing in the due of the 
sun, as also the person in the right eye. 

We are further told that this person has Bhuh etc. 
as his head and hands, and is endowed with the two 
secret names, viz., 'ahar 1 and 'aham" (5,5,3). 
There arises now the doubt whether the two secret 

1. (i) The adhidaivika and the adhyatmika abodes of the 
sun and the eye refer respectively to gods and the human body, 
(ii) The two persons are said to be one, because they arc mutu- 
ally dependent for their being on each other. 1 he eye and the 
person in it are dependent on the rays of the sun, while the 
sun and the person in it are dependent on the eye for being 
perceived. [ iii ) The earth, the space between the earth 
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mmes are both indicative of both the abodes of the 
person, or of one of them only. 

This Sutra mentions only the view of the .purva- 
paksin thus. Just as the particulars cf the one Sandilya- 
yidya, which is mentioned in the two places, can be 
incorporated together, even so it may happen in the 
Satya-vidya under discussion. The achidaivika and the 
adhyatmika r.spects of it being introduced in the Upanisad 
in the same way, and the two persons in the sun and in 
ths eye being; mutually dependent on each ether, it is- 
inevitable 1 hat tl e perticulars of the vicya will be taken 
together. The rules regarding the behaviour of a disciple 
with reference to his teacher remain the same, whether 
in the town or in the forest. Hence it follows that 
both the secret names are indicative of both the persons 
in the sun and in the eye. 

The reply of the Sutrakara is given in the next Sutra. 

[ Na—not ; va—or ; visesat—on account of difference. ] ■ 

Or, not ( so ), on account of difference (of place). 21 

It is not possible thc.t the two names should refer 
to both the penons. For while the name ' ahah ' is 
definitely stated to be of the person in the sun ( Br. 5, 
5, 3 ), the name ' ah am ' is stated to he of the person in 
the eye (Br. 5, 5, 4). True it is that the two names 
are of the one Brahman only, but they are of the two- 

and the heaven, and the heaven are known as ' Vyahrtis ' which 
are bhuh, bhuvah, nnd s.vah respectively and constitute the 
head, the hands, and feet inasmuch as bhuh is monosyllabic and 
the remaining two consist of two syllables each. ( iv ) The 
Upanisads are secret names of these two persons, because they 
make us aware of the deities to which they point. The deity of 
the one is the sun, and that of the other is the Atman. So the 
name of the person in the sun is ' ahar ' which means the ' day 1 
-while the name of the person in the eye is 1 aharh ' which means 
the « I \ 
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specific aspects of it, one the adhidaivika, and the other, 
the adhyatmika. The teacher may be one, and may 
have a uniform nature in the town or in the forest, but 
rules regarding the behaviour' of the disciple may he 
different, in relation to the different ways of behaving 
of the teacher. Hence it is impossible that the two 
secret namts should be indicative of both the persons. 

[ Bars' ayati — shows ; ca-and . ] 
Sruti also indicates ( so ). 22 

That there is an express teaching of the Sruti ( Cha. 
1, 7, 5 ) that the form and the name of the person in the 
sun are also the form and the name of the person in the 
eye, itself shows that Sruti is aware that the qualities of 
the two persons are different, inasmuch as the two per- 
sons belong to two different abodes. Had there been no 
real difference, there was no necessity of expressly trans- 
ferring the qualities of the person in the sun to the 
person in the eye. Hence the two secret names indicate 
two different persons. 

\R M^faWtq I ( ^ ) 

[ Sambhrti — hold together ; dyu — heaven ; vyapti — perva- 
sion ; api—even ; ca—and ; atak—for the same reason. ] 

And for the same reason, (the glories of Brahman, 
such as) the holding together ( of power ) and the per- 
vading of the heaven ( cannot be incorporated in other 
Vidyas ) . 23 

In the Vedic portion known as the Khila 2 of the 
RanayanTyas, the followers of the Samaveda, we get an 

1. E. g., the disciple is to sit after the teacher has taken 
his seat, and to stand immediately after the teacher stands. 

2. The 'Khila ' is that portion in which there is neither 
any injunction nor any prohibition to do an act. 
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account of how Brahman is the cause of its Vibhutis or 
its glorious deeds, such as the creation of the heaven, 
and of holding together its own independent and un- 
impeded powers. And, again, in their own Upanisad, 
namely, the Chandogya, we get an account of the differ- 
ent Brahma-vidyas, such as the Sandilya-vidya and so on. 
The question that arises here is whether the Vibhutis of 
Brahman mentioned in Khila are to be incorporated in 
these Brahma-vidyas or not. The purvapaksin holds that 
they can be so included because they all are connected 
with the same Brahman. 

To this the Sotrakara replies that they cannot be so 
. included because Brahman is referred to be in different 
abodes in these vidyas. In the Sandilya-vidya, e. g., 
Brahman is said to be residing ' within the heart ' ( Cha. 
3, 14, 3 ) ; in the Dahara-vidya, it is said to be located 
in the form of ' the small akasa in the lotus-like place of 
the heart 1 ( Gha. 8, 1, 1 ) ; and in the Upakosala-vidya, 
again, it is said to be ' the person who resides in the eye 1 
( Cha. 4, 15, 1 ) . So, these being the different adhyat- 
mika abodes of the Brahman, it is impossible that the 
adhidaivika vibhutis of Brahman should be incorporated 
.in them. No doubt, we admit that the adhidaivika 
vibhutis of Brahman are mentioned in these vidyas also ; 
e. g., in the Sandilya-vidya, Brahman is declared to be 
' greater than heaven and the worlds ' ( Cha. 3, 14, 3 ) ; 
in the Upakosala-vidya, Brahman is said to be the ' Light 
shining all the worlds' ( Gha. 4, 15, 4 ) ; and in the Dahara- 
vidya, ' both the heaven and the earth are said to be 
located in the akasa within the heart 1 ( Cha. 8, 1, 3 ). 
Besides these, we know that there are other Brahma- 
vidyas in the Chandogya, where we have no reference to 
the adhidaivika or the adhyatmika abodes of Brahman. 
For instance, in Cha. 6, 7, 1 , we are told that Brahman 
consists of sixteen paits. 1 But, notwithstanding this, 



vibhutis of Brahman mentioned in the Khila cannot be 



there is a special 




why the glorious powers or 



1. Vide footnote on P. 153. 
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included in the other vidyas. The qualities such as 
• holding the heaven 1 etc. are 60 heterogeneous from the 
qualities mentioned in the Sandilya and the other vidyas, 
that we can have no recognition of them as being the 
same, just as we may have in the case of even those 
which are mentioned quite apart from each other, if 
only their qualities are the same. 

So the mere fact of their being connected with 
Brahman does not make the vidyas one and the same ; 
for it is a fact that Brahman can be meditated upon 
in its various aspects, just as the Udgitha as we have 
already seen under Sutra 7, can be meditated upon in its 
different aspects. Hence, we conclude that the vibhutis 
of Brahman cannot be included in the Sandilya and 
the other vidyas. 

t Purusa-vidyayam ; iva— like ; ca ; itaresam— of others ; 
an-amnanat—not being mentioned. ] 

And as it is not mentioned in the case of others 
(i. e., in the Taittiriyaka, as it has been) in the purusa- 
"vidya ( of the Chandogya, the two vidyas cannot be 
combined ) . 24 

In the Chandogyopanisad, or the Rahasya-brahmana 
of the Tandis and the Paingis who are the followers of 
the Samaveda, the human life is considered as a kind of 
sacrifice ; 1 the three portions of the life are the three 

■- ! ^_ : 

1. The human life is compared with a sacrifice thus ; ( i ) 
Reciting of hymns composed in the Gayatri metre of twenty-four 

.letters constitutes what is known as the morning savana in a sacri- 
fice ; to recite those which are composed in the Tristup metre 
of forty-four letters constitutes the noon savana ; and' to recite 
those composed in the Jagati metre of forty-eight letters consti- 
tutes the evening savana. The human span of life, which is 
supposed to consist of 116 years, is also correspondingly divided 

-in three portions to resemble the letters of the three savanas , the 
first consisting of 24 years, the. second of 44, and the third of 48. 
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savanas ; hunger, thirst etc., go to form the discipline 
necessary for the performing of the sacrifice ; and prayers 1 
and mantras also find their proper place. In the Tait- 
tiriya Aranyaka also, we get an account of a sacrifice 
performed by a person wl.o has realized_ the Atman ; 
and we are toid that in such a sacrifice the Atman is the 
Yajamana or the perfcrmer of the sacrifice, Sraddha or 
faith is his wife, etc.. 4 

Now, there arises the doubt whether the parti- 
culars of the sacrifice mentioned in the Chandogya are 
to be accepted or net in connection with the sacrifice 
mentioned in the TVi'.tirlyaki. According to the 
purvapaksin, as b>th the sacrifices are conn cted with 
the human life, the particulars of on:; can be taken with 
the other. 



(ii) The ' diksa ' or the ceremonial undertaking to perform 
a sacrifice involves certain restrictions on the gratification of 
hunger, thirst and other worldly desires. Similarly, it is expec- 
ted of a man who wishes to treat his entire life as a sacrifice to 
exercise caution and control over his appetites and desires, (iii) A 
sacrifice ends with a barb which is known as the ' Avabhrta- 
sn5na '; naturally, death being the end of life, it is spoken of 
as being such a bath of this sacrifice in the form of human life. 

1. If anyone while performing this sacrifice in the form of 
human life is overcome by disease or suffers from distress, he 
should thus pray : ' Oh Pranas , oh Rudras, bless me by uniting 
this morning savana of my life to the noon savana ' etc. ; and if 
he feels that he is about to die, he should meditate on the mantra 
addressed to the person in the sun thus : ' You are imperishable, 
you are without decay, you are the subtle essence of the pranas'. 
One who does this and knows the life as a sacrifice lives for 116 
years (Cha. 3, 16). 

2. The body is the bundle of sticks known as samidhas ; 
the chest is the vedi or the place of fire ; hair are the darbha- 
grass ; crest-hair on the head are a handful of ktSa-grass ; the 
heart is the sacrificial post to which the animal to be sacrificed is 
tied ; desires are the" ghee to be o!Tered in the fire ; anger is the 
animal to be sacrificed ; penance is the fire ; control on the senses 

. is the coins to be paid in charity ; speech, eye, ear, mind, and 
pranas are priests ; and the morning, the noon, and the evening 
are the three savanas ; and death is the final bath. 
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To this we reply that this is not possible, because 
the two sacrifices are not the same. The Taittiriyaka, 
ior instance, speaks of a sacrifice in the case of those 
who have realized the Atman, and gives us besides the 
yajamana and his wife, a long list of particulars such as 
Vedi, veda, yupa, etc. and explains what they mean. 
The Chandogya, on the other hand, makes no mention 
of these. Similarly, the conception of the three savanas 
in the two places is different from each other. No 
doubt, there are a. few points in which there is agree- 
ment; e. g., death is considered by both as the final bath 
in the sacrifice. But the points in which the two 
Upanisads differ are so many, that it becomes impossible 
to say that the two vidyas are one and the same. 

Besides, the Taittiriyaka does not speak of the 
human life itself as the sacrifice, as the Chandogya does. 
For the words ' tasya evam vidusah yajfiasya ' ( a^N fapY 
TtfPl ) give us without any difficulty the primary meaning, 
viz., ' of a sacrifice which belongs to one who knows *, 
and not the secondary meaning, viz., ' of the sacrifice in 
the form of the person himself who knows \ And as 
the rule is, wherever we can have the primary meaning 
readily and easily, we need not take the secondary 
meaning. If the words 'vidusah' and 'yajnasya' are both 
taken as substantives, the whole phrase should mean 
for us the sacrifice itself in the form of the person who 
knows. On the contrary, if we take the word 'vidusah 1 
as a substantive, and the word ' yajfiasya 1 as an adjec- 
tive the whole phrase will mean for us, as for the 
Taittiriyaka, the sacrifice which belongs to a person who 
knows or has realized the Atman. Thus we need not 
take the two genetives as co-ordinates between two 
.substantives and understand that a man himself or his 
life is a sacrifice, as is done in the Chandogya. On the 
other hand, if we take one of them as an adjective and 
the other as a substantive, we shall have the real connec- 
tion of the sacrifice with the man who knows, as in the 
Taittiriyaka. Besides, the description that the ' self of 
him who knows is the yajamana etc.', clearly shows that 
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the man himself is not the sacrifice, but that, on the 
contrary, the man and the sacrifice are different from 
each other. To say that man himself is the sacrifice, 
and to say again that the self of the man is the sacrificer 
is to endow one and the same sentence with two diffe- 
rent meanings. But what the Taittiriyaka wants to 
convey to us in the passage regarding the sacrifice, which 
the person who has realized the Atman performs, is not 
something new, but is the continuation of the know- 
ledge of the Atman and of the samnyasa referred to in 
the previous passage. The single conclusion we there- 
fore get from both the passages is that such a man is 
raised to the dignity of the Brahman. As opposed to 
this, the purusa-vidya of the Chandogya is an indepen- 
dent one, inasmuch as it results into an independent 
fruit of it, viz., that the life of the man continues upto 
one hundred and sixteen years. In short, the vidyas of 
the Chandogya and of the Taittiriyaka being different 
from each other, the particulars regarding prayer, mantra 
and so on, mentioned in the Chandogya, cannot be com- 
bined with the vidya mentioned in the Taittiriyaka. 

• 

[ Vedha-adi — piercing and other things ; artha — meaning ; 
bhedat — on account of difference. ] 

Piercing and other things being different ( mantras 
etc. are not included in the vidyas ). 25 

The Atharvanikas have at the beginning of their 
Upanisad the following mantra: 'Pierce the entire 
( body of my enemy ), pierce his heart ; break his veins, 
and crush his head ; in these three ways, ( let my enemy 
be crushed )\ The Tandins have the mantra addressed 
to the sun with the prayer to enable them to perform 
the sacrifice. The mantra in the Upanisad of the Satya- 
yanins praises Indra as ' being azure in complexion like 
the sapphire, and as having a white horse *. The Katha 
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and the Taittirlyaka implore the Sun and the Varuna 
to bring in prosperity (Tai. 1, 1); the Vajasaneyins 
mention the pravargya-ceremony after describing the 
assembling of gods for the purpose of a sacrifrce ; and 
praising the agnistoma and the day on which it is per- 
formed as Brahman themselves, the Kausitaki praises the 
Brahmins also as passing unto Brahman, and as being 
immortal thereby. Now, the question to be solved is 
whether the mantras and the sacrifices mentioned in the 
Brabmana-passages should be combined with .the Vidyas 
in the Upanisada or not. 

The piirvapaksin maintains that they can be s& 
combined, even though they are not subordinate because 
they are mentioned in close proximity of the vidyas in 
the Upanisads. It may be that actions like pravargya 
and the mantras which are connected with the sacrifices 
may not appear as connected with the vidyas; and yet 
we can imagine some meaning on account of which they 
may be so connected. The Atharvanika mantra, for 
example, may be considered as glorifying the heart and 
connected therefore with the vidyas which consider the 
heart as the abode of Brahman for the sake of meditation. 
There are again some mantras which are directly enjoined 
as being subordinate to certain vidyas. For instance, 
the mantra, which enjoins the father to surrender unto 
the Bhuloka for the sake of long life to his son, is sub- 
ordinate to the vidya which consists in imagining the 
itthree worlds of Bhuh, Bhuvah, and Svah., as sheaths or 
bodies of the soul ( Cha. 3, 15, 3 ). Sacrificial acts like 
pravargya are no doubt enjoined for some special occa- 
sions ; but they too may be seen to be connected with 
the vidyas. Brhaspatisava, for instance, is a sacrifice 
which is to be performed by one who wishes to be 
an Acarya ; but it is also enjoined to be performed as a 
subordinate part of the Vajapeya sacrifice. 

To this we reply. The mantras and the ceremonies 
like pravargya cannot be Combined with the vidyas, 
because the subject-matter of the two is different from 
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each other. It is by no means true that the Atharvanika 
mantra has glorification of the heart as its only motive. 
It clearly indicates some hurt to the enemy, and so can- 
not be combined with the vidyas of the Upanisads which 
are concerned with meditations. The mantra of the 
Tandins, in a similar way, refers to some sacrifice and 
not to any vidya; and we know by other means of proof 
that it refers to Vajapeya-sacrifice. ' So when on account 
of sign ( lin^a ), or syntactical connection ( vakya ), or 
some other cause, the mantras are proved to be subordi- 
nate to sacrificial actions, they cannot also be said to be 
connected with the Upanisadic vidyas, simply because 
the two are described in close proximity. For as the 
Purva-Mimamsa tells us (3, 3, 14), proximity is a much 
weaker proof than Sruti and other proofs. 2 Naturally, 

1. For it is in the Vajapeya-sacrifice that one is enjoined 
to give offerings to the Sun-god, three times in a day. 

2. Sruti is that word which does not require any other 
word to support its meaning; Liriga or sign is that word which 
has the power of conveying the meaning of the w r ord of Sruti; 
Vakya or sentence is a collection of'words which together mean 
one complete sense, on account of their mutual relations; Praka- 
rana or the subject-matter is made up of one principal sentence, 
and of other expository subordinate sentences; Sthana is the 
order to be determined with reference to the place of the word; 
and Samakhya or the name is that which indicates the meaning 
of the word as determined by its connection with what is proxi- 
mately told. 

Now, ( 1 ) if there is a conflict between Sruti and linga, 
Jaimini- tells us that we should be guided by Sruti and not 
linga; for whereas Sruti gives us direct evidence, the linga 
gives us only indirect or mediate one. ^,Sf[ TftTOIS'flRlTO directly 
tells us that the hymn addressed to Indra should also be used in 
praying to the Fire known as Garhapatya, and not to Indra only 
though there is the suggestion made by the word ' Indra ' in it 
that the hymn is to be addressed to the latter. ( 2 ) When there 
is a conflict between Vakya and linga, we should rely on the 
former and not on the latter. Now, the mantra, 5Wt % Wt*f 

sfiOfa <p^t *n*i §qr<t vepnfe tritoi, srre. 3^ m%fas Afot *w 

5R333?n*rt I is no doubt made of two sentences, one ending with 
the word fttPttft, and the other by the words following it. The 
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it will be wrong to hold on an evidence of lesser value 
that ceremonies like pravargya can be connected with 
the vidyas, when on the strength of stronger evidence 

first sentence informs us that a beautiful house is being made 
out of the continuous pouring of ghee; and the second is the 
• request to the cake of rice to reside peacefully in that immortal 
house. As the two sentences refer to the same purodasa of 
rice, it may be said that the whole of the mantra or the compound 
vakya must be recited on both the occasions of giving expression 
to the intention of making a house, as well as on the occasion 
of making the request to ieside. But we must remember that 
the purpose of making the house is indicated fully by the first 
part of the sentence, and the request to lodge in it by the second 
part of it. In other words, neither the making of the house nor 
the request to lodge, requires the whole of the compound 
sentence for its being indicated. So, instead of superfluously 
reciting the two parts of the mantra as a whole twice, we 
should recite them separately and exclusively as sufficient 
indications or signs of the two purposes. ( 3 ) When there is a 
conflict between prakarana and vakya, we should rely on the 
latter as being more powerful in evidence than the former. In 
the topic dealing with sacrifices known as darSesti and paurnama- 
sesti, there is the mantra, ' Let Indra and Fire take away the 
offering '. The context therefore shows that the mantra is to be 
used in both the sacrifices. But as both the deities are avail- 
able only in daisesti, and Indra only in the other, it is clear 
that the mantra-vakya refers to darsesti only. If we apply it 
to Paurnamasesti also, we shall have to imagine the presence 
of a new deity, viz., Fire. ( 4 ) Similarly, the context is more 
reliable than the order or position of words. The story how 
Sunahsepa, the son of a sage, was saved from being sacrificed 
by the god Varuna, as well as the i playing at dice are narrated 
in close proximity to somayaga which is a part of the larger 
context of a sacrifice known as Rajasuya. Naturally, not pro- 
ximity but context is the factor which determines the connec- 
tion and the meaning. ( 5 ) And finally, proximity is more relia- 
ble than a suggestive name. ^4 ^n*T is a mantra which 
tells us to cleanse the pots to be used in a sacrifice. It is 
stated in close proximity to Sannayya sacrifice, mentioned in 
Paurodasika-kanda, i. e. a section dealing'with actions referring 
to purodasa. So one may think that the cleansing of pots refers 
to the pots in connection with the purodasa ( a rice-cake ); but 
the real meaning is that the pots relating to Sannayya are to be 
cleansed. ( Vide Bapat, B. S. Bha. Vol. Ill, Pp. 337-39. ) 
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they can be shown as having the force of injunctions for 
certain occasions only. No doubt the matter would 
have remained undecided if there was no means of 
distinguishing between strong and weak means of proof 
or evidence. But Jaimini has supplied us with all the 
criteria for making this distinction. So we conclude that 
the "mere fact that certain mantras and ceremonies are 
mentioned in close proximity to the Upanisadic vidyas, 
does not establish their connection with the latter. 
That all of them were studied in the forests is simply 
an accident, and is perhaps the reason why the mantras 
and the ceremonies are mentioned in close proximity 
to the vidyas. 

[ Hdnau — in abandoning ; tu — as to ; updyana — taking ; 
sahda — word ; sesatvat — on account of what remains ; kuia — a 
very small stick made of a tree known as 'auduihbar ; chandas — 
metre \'. stuti—a praise ; upagdna — singing ; vat — like ; tad ; 
uktam—is stated. ] 

When the abandoning ( of merits and demerits is 
mentioned, their acceptance by others is also implied ) on 
account of acceptance being supplementary (to aban- 
doning ). This is stated by Jaimini, and is like Kusas, 
metres, praise and singing. 26 

In the Upanisad of the Tandins we read the follow- 
ing passage : ' Just as a horse shakes his body and thereby 
removes his old hair and dust, or just as the moon which 
is eclipsed comes out of the mouth of Rahu and shines, 
even so do I leave away the sinful body, and being pure, 
I_ attain the eternal Brahman 1 (Cha. 8,13,1). The 
Atharvanikas, in a like manner, say : ' The wise man 
shakes off the good and the evil and reaches the highest 
Brahman 1 (Mu. 3, 1, 3 ). The Satyayanins tell us that 
' When the wise man dies, his sons take away his wealth, 
and his friends and enemies take away his merits and 
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demerits respectively ' . And, similarly, the Kausitakins 
tell us that ' The wise man shakes oil: his good and evil 
deeds ; but those of his relatives who love him take away 
the good, and those who do not, the evil' (Kau. 1,4). 
Out of these four Sruti-passages, the first two state that 
the good and the evil are both shaken off ; the third states 
that the good and the evil are inherited by his friends and 
enemies respectively; and the fourth mentions both these 
facts of the wise person, viz., the shedding of the good 
and the evil, and the acceptance of these by his friends 
and enemies. Now, in the fourth passage, where both 
the facts of ' abandoning ' and ' taking ' are mentioned, 
there occurs no question to be solved ; nor in the third 
passage, where ' taking 1 alone is mentioned, and 
• abandoning 1 is not mentioned ; for the tiking away 
of a thing by any one is not possible without i:s first 
being abandoned by some other. But in the first two 
passages which m:ntion the 'hana -1 or the shaking 
off the evil and the good, we have the problem to solve, 
viz., whether the ' hana 1 implies a ccrres ponding 1 gra- 
hana 1 or inheritance to the good and evil, afterwards. 
The purvapaksin hjlds that we cannot infer the 4 grahana', 
because, in the first p'ace, it is net explicitly stated in the 
Sruti-passages. Secondly, the grahana mentioned in the 
Kausitaki refers to another vidya ; 1 and thirdly since the 
abandoning of the good and evil deeds is to be achieved 
by one person, and the obtaining of them by others, there 
is no necessary connection between the two. One may 
abandon the good ar.d evil ; but this does not necessarily 
mean that another person must catch hold of them. 

To this the Sutrakara replies that, sines there is an 
explicit statement in the Kausitaki ab:>ut the relr.tion of 
grahana and hana, we have to suppose that 4 r;rahana 1 is 
necessarily connected with the ' hana ' , and that there- 
fore the existence of the former is implied even though 
it is not separately men-ioned after the latter, in the 
Chandogya and other Sruti-. If it were a question of 

1. The vidya is known as Paiyanka-vidya. 
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deciding whether what is enjoined in one place is or is not 
to be included in anotner place, we could have done so 
by referring the question to tne identity or difference of 
tne vidyas. But so far as tne topic under discussion is 
concerned, neither the giving up nor the sharing of the 
good and evil deeds is an acc which is enjoined to be per- 
formed. Tney are mentioned, on the contrary, only to 
■serve the purpose of eulogising the very great glory of 
the vidya, possessing whicn tne wise men wash off the 
merits and the demerits waich are responsible for this 
■samoara, and whicn, after his death, pass ' on to his 
friends and enemies. It may now be pointed out that 
statements regarding the abandoning or transfer of the 
merits and demerits, may both be subservient to the 
vidya, inasmuch as, being only statements of praise, they 
are known as 'arthavada' sentences. But how can an 
' arthavada ' sentence itself be subservient to another of 
the same type ? We reply that there is nothing wrong in 
it. In the Cnandogya also (2, 10, 5) we get an example of 
this ; the statement that the sphere of the Sun is the twenty- 
first is an arthavada, but we get the proof of this only 
when we make it dependent on another arthavada which 
tells us that the first twenty are the twelve months, the 
five seasons ( Hemanta and SiSira being counted as one 
. . 

I. The vidya here spoken of is the Paryahka-vidya, or ulti- 
mately the Atma-vidya, or the Brahma-vidya itself. It may 
appear strange how, in the first place, the merits and demerits of 
a man who has realized the Brahman pass on to others, and how, 
secondly, this adds to the glory of the vidya. It cannot be said 
of one, who realizes the Brahman, that he must be wishing that 
his sins especially should pass on after his death to his enemies, 
just as it can be said that the spirits of the dead get the satisfac- 
tion of having tasted the food which his relatives distribute 
on earth with a desire to please them. This however can be 
explained thus : The friends and enemies of the person, who 
has realized Brahma-jfiana, cannot be said, even during the life- 
time of the latter, to have literally a share in his punyaand papa. 
What is meant is that they get in return for their good services 
or hatred done unto the man, a result similar in character to 
the punya and papa of the man. 

V.E.14 
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season ) and the three worlds. Similarly, we find that the 
sentence in the Bavrca-brahmana, that the two hymns in 
tristup metre serve the purpose of the sense-organs in a 
sacrifice which is imagined as a person, cannot have any 
meaning unless it is connected -with another sentence 
of the Vajasaneyika, viz., ' tristup indeed is the sense- 
organ \ Besides, if the motive of the Sutrakara were 
simply to show that the passing on of the merits and 
demerits is to be combined with the giving up of rhem, he 
would have remained satisfied by saying that the former 
is implied in the latter, as he has done on the previous 
occasion while dealing with the qualities of the vidyas. 
But, here, the motive is also to show that the vidya is 
extolled more by being told about the passing on of the 
merits and demerits to others than by being told about 
the abandoning of them merely. 

This is analogous to the following. The wooden 
matches, known as Ku§as and used to count the hymns 
recited by the priest, are prepared from trees in general, 
as the Bhallavins tell us in their mantra, 1 Oh KuSas, 
children of the trees, protect us *. But the mantra of the 
Satyayanins, on the other hand, tells U6 that KuSas are made 
out of the Audumbara tree. Similarly, when the Paiftgis 
mention it explicitly that the metre of the gods has got a 
priority over the nine lettered metre of the demons, we 
have got as if a general rule to decide the order of succes- 
sion. Similarly, the question regarding the proper time 
of singing the praise of the Sodasi-cup is said to be 
settled by what the Rgvedins have said, viz., that it is 
to be sung when the sun has risen half, even though the 
question remains unsettled elsewhere. Similarly, again, 
even if other Srutis mention that the priests sing, the' 
explicit statement of the Bhallavins is that the chief priest 
does not sing. Now, if we are to avoid contradiction and 
bring out a meaning which is conformable to all the 
Srutis, we must follow as far as possible the guidance 
of a particular Sruti which is definitely explicit on 
the point of dispute. If, however, this is not possible, 
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we have to adopt alternative 1 meanings as we like and 
resolve the contradiction, as is made clear in Purva 
Mimamsa, 10, 8, 15. 

Or the Sutra can be explained in a different way 
What do we mean by ' vidhunana ■ or ' shaking ' in the pass- 
age ? The purvapaksin may hold that it means the trem- 
bling, as occurs in the case of the flags on account of 
the wind, and so the passage may mean that on account 
of their tremor, the good and the evil deeds are unable 
to produce the results for a certain period of time. To 
this, however, we reply that ' vidhunana ' must be taken 
in the sense of abandoning, since it is further connected 
with the act of accepting the good and evil deeds by 
others. And there would be no transfer of anything 
unless it is first abandoned by some one, even though it 
does not follow that a thing abandoned must be neces- 
sarily taken by another. Besides, the fact of ' grahana \ 
which is explicitly mentioned in close proximity to 'hkna' 
by one Sruti, is sufficient to guide us, as a general rule, 
that it is likewise mentioned by other Srutis. Again, the 
good and the evil deeds can hardly be said to tremble, 
as if they are substantial things like flags. One and the 
sa me root may have different meanings ; the word ' vidhu 
nana 1 can, therefore, mean, without contradicting any 
Smrti, the abandoning of something, and so the Brahmana- 
passage will accordingly mean the abandoning of the evil, 
after the manner of the horse which first shakes its hair 
and then abandons its old hair and dust thereby. 

[ S amp ar aye— while departing ; tartavya—what is fit to be 
obtained ; abhdvat—on account of absence ; tatka—like it ; hi— 
also ; anye— others. ] . 

1. One Sruti enjoins the drinking'of the sodasi-cup; another 
prohibits it. In a rare case like this where no reconciliation is. 
possible, we have the option of doing one way or the other. 
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Since there is nothing to be achieved (on the way 
beyond, he abandons the good and the evil ) even while 
departing (from the body); others also (tell*) the 
same. 27 

In the Kausitaki Upanisad we get an account of 
Paryanka-vidya, ' where we are told how the wise man 
travels by the road of the gods and comes to the region 
of the Fire, and how on arriving at the river Viraja 
(dispassion) he crosses it mentally and abandons his 
good and evil deeds (Kau. 1, 3-4). The question which 
arises here is whether he gives up the good and the evil 
on his way to Brahman, or even at the time of his 
departure from the body. 

The piirvapaksin relies on the letter of the Sruti and 
says that the former alternative is correct. The Sutra- 
kara, however, replies that there remains nothing to be 
achieved on the way after death for one who has got true 
knowledge, and so there remains no purpose for which 
the good and the evil should remain beyond death as 
means to achieve an end. As a matter of fact, the results 
of good and evil deeds are contrary to the result of know- 
ledge ; for it is by the power of knowledge that they are 
destroyed. And this freedom from works is obtained by a 
person in the very moment in which he comes to have the 
knowledge of Brahman • and this moment may come far 
before the crossing of the river, Viraja. This is borne out 
to be true by what the Tandins and the Satyayanins have 
said, as we have already seen, regarding the shaking off 
the good and the evil deeds even before the time of death. 

— \ • — . — . — 

1. The Hiranyagarbha or Saguna Brahman is conceived as 
sitting^-alQng with Prakrti on the couch of Prana. And then we 
get the description of how the wise man who travels by the road 
of the gods gets insvecession the smell, the taste, and the lustre 
of Brahman as he approaches, a pippal tree, a beautiful region, 
and a palace known as ' aparajita ', respectively. Indra and 
Prajapati praise his glory and pass away from him. While ascen- 
•ding the couch in order to sit by the side of Brahman, he is to 
say to the Brahman, if he is asked as to who he is, that he is the 
same as Brahman ( Kau. 1 , 3-5 ). 
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[ Chandatah— according to liking ; ubhaya—both ; aviro- 
dhat-on account of absence of contradiction. ] 

Bacause ( the effort is possible ) according to liking, 
( and ) because both (the cause and effect) do not contra- 
dict ( there occurs freedom from good and evil deeds at 
the time of death ). 28 

Freedom from good and evil deeds cannot take place 
after death and after one has entered on the path of the 
gods. For, in the first place, there will be after death 
no possibility of efforts such as, control, penance, and 
study, which are necessary for obtaining tbe freedom ; 
and secondly, in the absence of efforts there will be no 
such freedom. But, on the contrary, we can very well 
assume that both the efforts and the freedom that may 
result therefrom, are possible while the man is still living. 
So, in keeping with what the Tandins and Satyayanins 
have said, we hold that the wise man leaves his good 
and evil deeds at the time of his departure from the body. 

[ Gateh—of the path ; arthavattvarh—the fact of having 
meaning ; ubhayatha—both ways ; any atha— otherwise ; hi— 
since ; virodhah — contradiction. ] 

The meaning of the path ( of the gods can be had ) 
in two ways; since, otherwise there will be contradic- 
tion. 29 

In certain Sruti-passages which"' deal with saguna- 
Brahma-vidyas, we find that the devayar.a-marga or the 
path of gods is mentioned in close proximity to the 
abandoning of good and evil deeds, referred to in the 
preceding Sutra, while in the Sruti passages which deal 
with nirguna Brahman we find no such mention. In view 
of this, are we to hold that the path of the gods is 
available for the wise man in all the cases, or only in 
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some cases? The purvapaksin says that just as the 
freedom from the good and the evil deeds is always 
assumed to be followed by the transfer of these to the 
friends and enemies of the wise man, even so the path 
of the gods must be assumed to follow the abandoning 
of the deeds in all cases. 

To this we reply that it is impossible to hold that 
the path is available in all cases. For we shall have 
then to admit what is contrary to reason, that even 
those persons, who ' freeing themselves from good and 
evil, and from passions, reach the highest unity" (Mu. 
3, 1, 3 ), are going as it were by the path to some other 
place. The highest kind of unity can never be reached 
by locomotion, but by freedom from all desires, and so, 
in this case, the path of the gods has no meaning at all. 

[ Upapannah— appropriate ; tat-lak;ana— indication of that; 
arthah— meaning ; upalabdheh— being available ; lokavat—Uhe 
ordinary experience. ] 

As there are things, for which ( utility of ) that 
( path ) is indicated, it is appropriate ( to hold both the 
views about the path ; this is) like ordinary experience.30 
We are justified in holding that the devayana has, 
or has not a purpose according to the nature of a 
particular case. It has a purpose to serve where medi- 
tation on the saguna Brahman is concerned. The various 
results, such as the mounting on the couch of the 
Brahman and having a conversation with it, and the 
obtaining of the odour and taste of Brahman, as men- 
tioned in the paryanka-vidya are possible by going only 
to other places. But the path has no purpose to serve 
in the case of the right knowledge. For those who 
realize the knowledge of the unity of the Atman, find 
all their desires fulfilled, and the seed of all suffering 
completely burnt here only in their life on earth. 
They have to wait for nothing else except the falling 
away of the body, with which they have been endowed 
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for enjoying the fruits of their past deeds, and thereby 
exhaust them in the same life. This is like saying that 
a road to a village is useful for one who has to go to 
that village, but is useless for the man who wishes to 
have freedom from illness. We shall deal however with 
this topic again in the fourth adhyaya. 




[ A-niyamah — no rule ; sarvdsdm — of all ; a-virodhah — no 
contradiction]; sabda-anumanabhyam—on account of Sruti and 
inference. ] 

( The path ) cannot ( be connected ) as a rule to all 
( the vidyas ; for in this way, there will be ) no contra- 
diction ; ( this is known ) from Sruti and inference ( i. e. 
Smrti ). 31 

We have seen that the path of the gods has some 
meaning with reference to saguna vidyas, but has no 
meaning with reference to the nirguna Atma-vidya. It 
is to be further noted that it is mentioned in some vidyas 
only, such as the paryanka-vidya, the pancagni-vidya, the 
upakosala-vidya, and the dahara-vidya ; but it is not men- 
tioned in the madhu-vidya, the Sandilya-vidya, the soda- 
sakala-vidya, and the vaiSvanara-vidya. Are we now to 
say, in view of this, that the path is to be connected 
with only those vidyas where it is mentioned, and not 
with those where it is not mentioned ? 

The purvapaksin holds the former view ; for, in the 
first place, it is the particular context which compels us 
to restrict the connection of the path to the vidyas in 
which it is mentioned. Secondly, we shall not only be 
going beyond the authority of the Sruti, but shall be in- 
serting anything- in any place, if we consider that the 
path is connected with all the vidyas, even though it 
is not mentioned. Thirdly, the same description of the 
path as made up of light and so on, in the upakosal and 
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the pancagni-vidyas would amount to a useless repetition, 
if the path is to be presumed as being equaliy applicable 
in all the vidyas. 

It is quite appropriate, wc say in reply, that the 
path of the gods should have a place in all those vidyas. 
which aim at achieving ' abhyudaya ' that is, the place of 
high eminence or the Brahmaloka When we have 
Sruti and Smrti 1 in favour of this conclusion, the objec- 
tion that the context is contradicted thereby does not 
stand ; for as we have already seen while discussing Sutra 
25, Sruti is more reliable than context. And, therefore, 
the reference in the Chandogyopanisad to ' others also 
who have faith and practise penance *, immediately after 
the statement, 'Those who worship the worlds like heaven 
and others in the form of fire obtain the path of the gods' 
(5, 10, 1 ), is sufficient to indicate to us that the word 
' others 1 mean the persons who are devoted to other 
forms of saguna-vidyas. It need not be said that we have 
here a reference only to faith and penance, and not to 
vidyas ; for the path of the gods can never be attained by 
mere faith and penance unbss they have the support of 
the knowledge of some saguna-vidya or other. The 
Satapatha-brahmana is explicit on this point : ' the place 
from which all the desires return is attained by know- 
ledge ; those who go by the southern path, ( i. e., those 
who are devoted to mere works ) and those who practise 
austerities without any knowledge do not reach that 
place 1 ( 10, 5, 4, 14 ). So it is clear that the words 'faith 
and penance ' stand for other vidyas. 

Similar is the view of the Vajasaneyins also. The 
reference to ' persons who know *, and ' to persons in 

■ 1. The word ' abhyudaya ' here excludes those vidyas. 
which abound in mere activity and mundane prosperity. 

2. The original word in Sanskrit is ' anumana ', meaning 
inference. But as both inference and Smrti are dependent upon 
pratyaksa, and have therefore the same value, anumana is taken 
in the sense. of Smrti. 
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forests who faithfully worship the Satya 1 or Brahman 
is a two-fold reference to pancagni-vidya and to other 
vidyas ( Br. 6, 2, 15 ). As opposed to this, the Upanisad 
tells us that those who do not know either of the two 
paths, the devayana and the pitryana, are reduced to the 
miserable condition of being born as worms, flies, etc. 
(Br. 6, 2, 16). This tells us, in the first place, by way 
of implication, that those who know the vidyas go by 
one of the two paths ; and it tells us, secondly, that those 
who know the pancagni-vidya or other forms of worship- 
ping the Satya go by the path cf the gods only. The 
Bhagavadgita too mentions the two paths as being eter- 
nal: but one of them, viz., the bright path of the gods 
leads us to a place from which there is no return ; while 
the other, viz., the dark path of the fathers compels us 
to return to samsara (8, 26). 

Finally, we have to remember that the repetition 
regarding the details of the path cf the gods in the pan- 
cagni-vidya and in the upakosala-vidya is meant for the 
purpose of bringing strength to our meditation. So the 
conclusion we reach is that the scope of the path of the 
gods should not be restricted only to those vidyas in 
which it is mentioned. 

[ Yavad — so long ; adhiharam — office ; avasthitih — duration 
of life ; adhikarikanam— of those who hold some office. ] 

Those who hold seme office live as long as the office 
lasts. 32 

Let us now look into the question whether the per- 
son who has realized the true knowledge obtains or not 
a new body after the fall of the old one. It may be said 
that there need not arise any such question ; for when 

1. The word ' Satya ' is used for Brahman in Tai. 2, 1 ; 
Cha. 6, 8, 7, Br. 5, 4, 1 :- It is 'knowledge, the infinite Brahman' „ 
* The Atman ' ;'and ' the Truth '. 
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the knowledge is there it must result in moksa, i. e., in 
the final release of the soul, just as inevitably as there 
will be the cooked rice when all that is necessary for it 
is being done, or the satisfaction of having dined after 
one has begun eating. But there arises such a ques- 
tion, we hold, because we learn from itihasa and puranas 
that some persons have obtained new bodies even though 
they had realized the Brahman. For example, we are 
told that the ancient teacher of the Vedas, the sage 
Apantaratama, was born again as Krsnadvaipayana by 
the order of Visnu, in the intervening period between 
the two yugas of the Dwapara and the Kali. Vasistha, 
born of the mind of Brahmadeva, was again created by 
Mitra and Varuna, after he had lost his former body by 
the curse of Nimi. Similarly, Bhrgu and others born of 
the mind of Brahmadeva were born again at the sacrifice 
of Varuna. Sanatkumara too who was one of the sons 
born of the mind of Brahmadeva, was again born as 
Skanda, as a consequence of his own boon to Rudra. We 
hear in the same way that Narada, Daksa and others had 
to assume new bodies again and again. Even in the 
mantras and arthavadas 1 of Sruti we find similar stories 
narrated. It is said that out of such persons, some have 
assumed a new body after the old one had perished ; 
while the others, like a juggler, assumed new bodies 
even when they retained their old ones, on account of 
their yogic powers. And yet it is said that all of them 
possessed the entire knowledge of the Vedas. Taking 
all this into consideration, the purvapaksin holds that 
Brahma-vidya may or may not result in moksa. * 

; 1 — — — ■ — 

1. In view of the description of Indra as ' the ram of 
Medhatithi ', it appears that Indra was born as a ram. Similarly, 
the arthavada sentence, ' Vasistha was born as son to Urvasi ' ' 
shows that he had a second birth. 

2. What the purvapaksin suggests is that if the knowledge 
of nirguna Brahman does not lead to moksa, it must be like 
•other saguna Brahma-vidyas which have prosperity etc. as their 
■end, and hence, the path of the gods may be equally available in 
the case of nirguna Brahma-vidya. To gamkara, moksa is possi- 
ble only on account of the knowledge of nirguna Brahman. 
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We deny this. For we hold Apantaratama and 
others are assigned with the duties of seeing that the 
worlds subsist and that the Vedas continue to exist. 
Naturally, their bodily existence will last so long as their 
offices will last. Just as the Sun-deity, after having ruled 
the universe for thousands of yugas, ceases to rise and 
set • but going high up beyond the sphere of the sun it 
rises there in its own glory and remains alone, and being 
one with Brahman enjoys the bliss of moksa (Cha. 3, 11, 
1) ; or just as those who have realized the Brahman even 
in the present time, continue to exist in body only so 
long as the fruits of the actions which have commenced 
to operate are not completely exhausted ( Cha. 6, 14, 
2 ) ; even so do these office-bearers of the highest God 
remain in bodies inspite of their knowledge of Brahman 
so long as their works are not exhausted ; but the 
moment their offices and duties are over, and they cast 
off their bodies, they become finally released. 

So, whether it is in the case of men who have 
realized the Brahman, or in the case of these divine office- 
bearers who regulate the course of the universe, we 
have to remember that they live in the body only so long 
as it is not exhausted on account of the force of such 
Karmas as have commenced 1 to operate by yielding their 

1. There are three kinds of Karmas, prarabdha, sancita, 
and kriyamana i. e., (1) those which have commenced to give 
their fruit and so are responsible for all the good and bad ex- 
periences in life from birth to death; (2) those which constitute 
a big store, as if, and are therefore waiting for coming to 
fruition at some appropriate time in lives to come; and (3) those 
which are being done anew by the jlva in its present life, so 
that the fruits thereof are being added on to the big store of 
the past. Now, the distinction between those who know the 
Brahman and those who do not know it is this: The former 
cease to assume new bodies the moment their prarabdha karma 
which is also a cause of their body is exhausted ; they are not 
bound by their sancita and kriyamana; for they are for him as 
burnt seeds which do not grow. In the case of the latter, how- 
ever, there being no such fire of Brahmanic knowledge the seeds 
of karmas are not burnt; they remain potent for all time, and the 
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or as we have it elsewhere, the Atman never again 
appears to be affected by the afflictions which have been 
burnt by knowledge, just as the seeds burned by fire do 
not sprout again. Nor again can it be supposed that a 
portion of the store of sancita and of kriyamana will 
bs burnt, so that another portion of it may fructify 
in course of time ; for we do not find even in ordinary 
experience that seeds are partly burned and are partly 
capable of sprouting again. But so far as the prarabdha 
is concerned, it continues to exist till death, just as an 
arrow which leaves the bow continues to move so 
long as its initial motion is not exhausted. The end of 
the body is the end of the prarabdha also. Or, as the 
Upanisad says, the little delay for the complete destruc- 
tion of the prarabdha also is on account of the existence 
of the body ( Cha. 6, 14, 2 ). In view of this all, we 
conclude that the higher beings like VaSistha and others, 
endowed if they are with the knowledge of Brahman, 
live in body till their offices last, and that the knowledge 
of Brahman is not non-eternal. 

As for the fruit of this knowledge, finally, Sruti tells 
us that whosoever among gods or sages gets the know- 
ledge of the Atman gets the final release (Br. 1, 4, 10 ). 
But if there be any even among the great sages who be- 
come attached to such knowledge as leads to prosperity, 
the knowledge of the Atman and the final release cannot 
be had unless they divert_ their mind from the shortlived 
prosperity to the eternal Atman. They have first to turn 
away with disgust from prosperity and to purify their 
mind, so that at the time of dissolution, when everything 
in the universe along with the Hiranyagarbha comes to 
an end, they enter into the highest abode, the Atman. 
Another characteristic of the fruit of this knowledge is that 



experience of the. knowledge, so that the knowledge and 

the fruit of it, namely, the moksa are one and the same. 

— — — — — 

1. The whole of the saficita as well as the whole of the 
kriyamana are burnt. Prarabdha continues till death. 



it is directly experienced at the 




moment of the 
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We have not to wait for it with an attitude of doubt as 
we do when we expect heaven and other rewards for our 
sacrifices and other activities. The knowledge of Brah- 
man means ' Brahman which is directly realized 1 ( Br. 3, 
4, 1 ). The statement, ' Thou art that \ ( Cha. 6, 8, 7 ) 
has a direct reference to a fact which is already existing 
and can be experienced while living, and not to some- 
thing which is going to be fructified after death. It is 
on this account that the sage Vamadeva, ' realizing him- 
self to be the Brahman, realized further that he was him- 
self the Manu and the Sun 1 ( Bf. 1, 4, 10 ). This clearly 
indicates that the fruit of Brahmanic knowledge is to 
realize also the identity of one's self with all. This 
constitutes, therefore, we say in conclusion, the moksa 
of all who know. 

[Aksara— the imperishable; dhiyam—of knowledge; tu — 
but ; avarodhah— acceptance ; samdnya-tadbhdva-bhydm—on 
account of what is common and its nature; aupasada ; vat— like; 
tad— that ; uktam—said. ] 

But the ( negative ) conceptions of the imperishable 
( Brahman ) should be applicable ( in all passages ), since 
( the manner of describing ) is uniform, and since the 
object is the same ; this is like aupasada, and has been 
explained by Jaimini. 33 

The Vajasaneyins describe the Brahman as the Impe- 
rishable or the ' Aksara ; it is neither gross, nor minute, 
nor short, nor long' etc. (Br. 3, 8, 8). The Atharvana 
says, ' It is para-vidya by which we know the Aksara, 
which is invisible, which cannot be seized, which is with- 
out cause or without quality 1 (Mu. 1, 1, 5-6). Similarly, 
in other places also, the highest Brahman or the Aksara 
is described in a negative manner, as be'reft of all quali- 
ties. But we find that some qualities are denied in some 
places, and some others in other places. This raises the 
doubt whether we are to deny of Brahman all the 
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qualities in all the places, or some only in some places. 
According to the purvapaksin, as Srutis are ditferent» 
we must adopt the latter course. 

To this we reply that all the negations apply in all 
places, inasmuch as everywhere Brahman is the only 
object which is described, and the way in which this is 
done is always by negation of qualities. We have already 
seen under Sutra 3, 3, 11, that the positive attributes of 
Brahman can be taken together ; even so the negative 
attributes can be predicated of Brahman at all places. 
Just as, following Jaimini, 1 the subordinate thing of reci- 
ting the mantras depends upon the principal thing of 
offering the purodasa in the Jamadagnya sacrifice which 
lasts for more than one day ; and therefore just as the 
mantras, which are mentioned in the Samaveda as 
being sung by the Udgata, are actually sung in the 
Jamadagnya sacrifice by the priest who follows the Yajur- 
veda, even so the qualities of Aksara being dependent 
on Aksara only must be taken as being predicated of 
Aksara alone, even though they may not be mentioned in 
some places. 

[ Iyat— limit ; amananat— being told. ] 

Limit being told (the vidya is one only ). 34 

The Atharvanikas and Svetasvatarakas speak of 
' two birds as dwelling on the same tree ; one of them 
eats the -sweet fruits ; the other looks on without eating ' 
* (Mu. 3, 1, 1; Sve. 4, 6). As for the Kathakas, they say 
that these two, viz., the jiva and the Isvara, 1 who taste 

1. The Samans are to be sung loudly ; but when the chief 
priest happens to 'be a yajurvedin, they must be sung in a low 
tone as the latter is required to do according to his Veda (Pu. Mi. 
3, 3, 9). Similarly, Brahman is the only chief object mentioned 
in all Srutis; to accept the combination of all the negative descrip- 
tions about it will therefore be consistent. 
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the fruits of their actions in this world and who have 
entered the cave of the heart, the excellent seat of the 
Brahman, are like shade and lijjht. This is what those 
who know the Brahman say, as . !so those who keep the 
five tires and those who are trinaciketas, 1 ( Ka. 1, 3, 1 ). 
Now there arises the doubt whether the two mantras 
speak of two different vidyas or of one only. The 
purvapaksin says that the vidyas are two, since the 
objects of knowledge in the two mantras are different. In 
the first, one of the two birds only eats the fruits, while 
in the second, both the beings do so. 

To this we reply. The vidya is one and the same, 
because in both the mantras, the object of knowledge is 
one and the same, as being characterized by the number 
' two \ It is the highest God taken along with the indi- 
vidual soul. It is clear that the above-mentioned mantra 
whether of the Mundaka or the Svetasvatara refers to 
the highest Atman because he is described as being 
beyond hunger and other desires. And, we are told 
about God alone in what comes immediately after the 
mantra, viz., 'The jiva becomes bereft of sorrow, when, 
on account of self-control and other yogic penances and 
devotion, he sees the other, viz., the God as himself, and 
everything else as the manifestation of himself 1 (Mu. 3, 
1, 2 ; Sve. 4, 7). The Kathaka mantra also refers to the 
highest Atman, though he is mentioned in a poetic manner 
as tasting the fruits of actions like the individual soul; 
just as, in ordinary language, men who are not carrying 
umbrellas are said to carry them when they are mixed up 
with others who carry the umbrellas. And, if we take 
into consideration the preceding and the subsequent 
passages, we shall be convinced that the mantra which 
comes between thejtwo is concerned with the same sub- 
ject-matter of the Atman. The topic begins with the 
description of ' that which is seen, ' as being beyond 



1. They are those who repeat the mantras told by Naciketas, 
understand their meaning, and keep the fire. These three things 
are known as three ' cayanas '. 
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dharma and adharma \ etc. ( Ka. 1, 2,14), and ends 
with the passage, subsequent to the mantra (Ka. 1, 3, 1), 
that the same object of-sight ' is the bridge for the sacri- 
fices, and is the imperishable Brahman ' (Ka. 1, 3, 2). All 
this, as also what we have explained fully while dealing 
with Sutra 1,2, 11, points out that inasmuch as the 
object of knowledge is one and the same, viz., the Brah- 
man, the vidya is one. The object of the two mantras 
in the three Upanisads, then, is not to tell us that the 
individual soul is a new and separate entity, but to 
show that it is identical with Brahman. So, as we have 
already shown under the first Sutra of the pada, the 
Brahma-vidya is one, and, therefore, the positive and 
the negative ways of describing it must be taken 
together in all places as pointing towards it only. 

[ Antard — inside ; bhuta-elements ; grama-collection ; vat — 
like ; sva-atmanah — of one's own self. ] 

As in the collection of elements, the Atman being 
•inside ( of all, the vidya is one only ). 35 

We are told in the two successive Brahmanas of the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad, that Usasta and Kahola ask of 
Yajnavalkya the same thing, viz., to expound unto them 
the Brahman which is directly perceivable, and is the 
inner self of all (Br. 3, 4, 1 ; 3, 5, 1). Now the doubt 
which arises here is whether the vidya suggested by the 
two questions is one or two. The purvapaksin thinks 
that they are two ; for if the repetition of the word 
* yajati which means ' performs a sacrifice shows that 
separate actions are done, even so the repetition of the 
same question, which adds or subtracts nothing from the 
earlier question, but which is not meant to be useless, 
must mean something new and separate. 

To this we reply that the vidya is one and not 
two, because the question and the answer in both the 
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Brahmana- passages refer to the same Atman within all. 
For it is impossible to imagine how one body can have 
within it more than one innermost Atman. We can say 
with regard to the five elements that water is inside the 
earth, that fire is inside water, and so on, relatively ; 
but how can it be maintained in a literal sense that any 
one of the elements is inside all other elements ? Or, 
we may understand the reference to the elements in the 
Sutra as pointing to another Sruti-passage, ' He is the 
one God, who is all-pervading, hidden and the internal 
self of all being \(Sve. 6, 11). It is in keeping with this 
mantra that the Sutrakara wishes us to understand that 
the object of knowledge, and so, of the vidya constitut- 
ing it, is one and the same, viz., the Brahma-vidya. 

[ Anyatha—in another way \ bheda— distinction ; an-upa- 
pattih— cannot be explained ; iti cet—if it be said \ na—not ; 
upadeiantara— other statements ; vat— like. ] 

If it be said that otherwise there will be no explana- 
tion ( of the repetition in the two Brahmana-passages ), 
we reply (that this is) like other statements (else- 
where ). 36 

To refute now the contention of the purvapak?in 
that the repetition of the question can be accounted for 
if the vidyas are admitted to be two, we maintain that 
the vidya is one in spite of the repetition. In the sixth 
prapathaka of the Upanisad of the Tandins, Svetaketu is 
told nine times, ' That is the Atman ; thou art that' 
( Cha. 6, 8, 7 ) ; and yet the vidya is one. Again and 
again did Svetaketu ask for more explanation on the same 
point, and again and again he was told, with fresh explana- 
tions and removal of doubts, the same reply ' Thou art 
that \ In the same way, in the present case also, the 
two questions have the same form, and the answers to 
them end with the same sentence, ' Everything else is 
perishable ( fif. 3, 4, 2 ; 3, 5 ). This shows that the two 
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Brahmana-passages refer to one and the same subject- 
matter. Besides, the additional word ' eva ' ( only ) used 
in the second question, necessarily refers us back to the 
same question asked before. One and the same Atman 
is therefore described in the first Brahmana as being with- 
out cause and effect ; and one and the same Atman as being 
unaffected by the samsaric qualities of hunger, thirst, and 
others, is described in the second. 

gqftqft ftftrcfoi f^m^ i ^ 

[ Vyatihdrah — reciprocity ; visimsanti— mention the peculiar 
feature ; hi— because ; itara-vat—like others. ] 

Like other ( qualities ), there is the reciprocity ( of 
the forms of meditation ) ; for ( both ) mention their pecu- 
liarity. 37 

The Aitareyins say about the person in the sun, ' I 
am he, and he is I ' ( Ait. Ar. 2, 2, 4, 6 ). The Jabalas 
say in a like manner, ' Verily, oh divinity, thou art I, 
and I am thou '. The doubt which arises here is whe- 
ther the form of meditation is reciprocal or not. The 
purvapaksin says that the form of meditation is of one 
kind only, since the sole purpose of it is to show the 
unity of the individual soul with God. Besides, he 
argues, that the devotee would indeed be exalted if he 
is to be considered as the essence of God ; but to consi- 
der God as the essence of the devotee is to lower the 
dignity of God. The manner of stating the meditation 
in a reciprocal form, is, he says, only to strengthen the 
belief 1 that the soul and God are one. 



1. The belief about the unity of man and God can be achie- 
ved even by the single statement, ' I am God ' ; and so, it may be 
said that the other statement ' God is I ' need not be mentioned 
at all. It is to prevent this argument that the purvapaksin says 
that the belief produced by one of the statements is only con- 
firmed by the second. 
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To this we reply. The reciprocal manner of stat- 
ing the unity is only for the purpose of meditation in 
both ways, just as other qualities of God, such as ' being 
the soul of all ' are mentioned for the same purpose. 
For if the meditation is to be of one kind only, one of 
the two statements would have been sufficient. But 
inasmuch as both the Aitareyins and the Jabalas make 
an explicit statement of the two reciprocal forms of 
propositions, corresponding to them there must be two 
forms of meditations. This does not however imply, 
as the purvapaksin supposes, the lowering cf the status 
of God, since it is God alone who remains the object 
of devotion. 1 Nor does this amount to mere confirma- 
tion of our belief in the identity of God and man. For 
over and above the strengthening of our belief in the 
unity of the soul and God, what we hold is that the two 
Sruti-passages under discussion recommend to us the two 
forms of meditation, of the God as the devotee, and 
the devotee as God. This is like expressing the truth 
that to meditate on God whose wishes become facts is 
to believe in a God who is endowed with this nature. 2 
From this it also follows that the reciprocal forms of 
meditation are available in other places where the sub- 
ject-matter is the same. 

[ Sa— that ; eva-alone ; hi— therefore ; satya-adayah— truth 
and other things. ] 



1. Just as the nirguna Brahman does not suffer in its status, 
even though it is worshipped in the form of sagun Brahman, God 
too will remain God, even though he is identified with the 
devotee. 

2. So the relation between God and the devotee is that of 
unity; and such a God exists in a double manner, as a fact and 
as an object for meditation. 
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Satya- vidya being the same (in both the places) truth 
and other ( qualities must be combined in both the 
places). 38 

In the Vajasaneyaka Upanisad we have two senten- 
ces, the first of which recommends us to have knowledge 
of the Satya and to meditate on the three syllables 1 of 

* > and *r which go to form the word (satya). That 
sentence is, ' One who knows this great, first-born, glo- 
rious Brahman as Truth ' etc. (Br. 5, 4, 1). The second , 
sentence is, ' That same truth is the Aditya, the person 
in the disc of the sun, and the person in the right eye ' 
(Br. 5, 5, 2). Now there arises the doubt whether the 
recommended satya-vidya is one or two. 

The purvapaksin holds that the vidyas are two, for 
there are two different fruits to be connected with thertf. 
The fruit of ' conquering the worlds ' is connected with 
the first vidya of knowing the truth ; and the fruit of 

* destroying evil ' is connected with the second vidya of 
knowing the two persons in the sun and in the eye. 
Now, the connection of the two vidyas themselves which 
we find in the words, 1 that same truth also mentioned 
above, is due to the fact that the object of devotion in 
both the vidyas is one and the same. 

To this we reply that the Satya-vidya is one only 

on account of the connection of the second sentence 

with the first. There is no clear and sufficient reason to 

suppose that the vidyas are two. Can we then leave 

the question as undecided, and say that there may be 
. . — 

1. The syllable ^ is a constituent of the word 3T=JfT which 
means falsehood. Therefore it is taken as standing symboli- 
cally former. But the other two syllables of the word TOT; viz.; 

and ^ are not to be found in the word 3^[tT. Therefore they 
are taken to stand for Truth. But these being on both the sides 
of 3,, it is supposed that there is truth on both the sides of 
falsehood. Therefore it is supposed that a person who meditates 
ontf, f^, and Tor ^ is not affected by 3T^T or falsehood, 
which is, as if, overcome by the two forces of truth. — Abhyankar 
fSlstri, Vedanta Sutras, Marathi trans, p. 1231. 
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one or two vidyas ? But we have not only the connection 
between the two sentences, but also the certain indi- 
cation that the object of devotion is one and the same, 
viz., the truth. We therefore hold that the vidya dealing 
with it is also one. As for the two different results, we 
reply that the second result of the vidya is mentioned 
in connection with the arthavada portion of the passage 
which tells us the secret names of ' ahar " and ' aham ' of 
the two persons in the sun and the eye, respectively. It 
is stated, in other words, to glorify a new aspect of the 
vidya, viz., that the two persons have secret names. We 
could have admitted that the vidyas are two, if the 
results referred to were mentioned as different in a vidhi- 
vakya ; but if the results are to be inferred from artha- 
vadas, then all of them must necessarily be con- 
nected with the one chief vidya. 1 So the conclusion 
we reach is that the vidya referred to in both the places 
is one and the same, in spite of the difference in details, 
and that all the qualities therefore mentioned about it, 
such as, truth, and others, are to be understood as useful 
for a single act of meditation. 

According to some commentators the present Sutra 
does not refer to the two passages of the Brhadaranyaka, 
but refers to one of them which deals with the two per- 
sons in the sun and the eye ( 5, 5, 2 ), and to an exactly 
similar passage from the Ghandogya ( 1, 6, 6 ) ; and the 
conclusion arrived at is that the two passages of the two 



1. As an arthavada sentence is subservient to a vidhi-vakya, 
the fruits connected with the former are necessarily connected 
with the latter. It is possible, of course, that the fruit of a vidhi- 
vakya is known from an arthavada. For instance, the obtaining 
of heaven as the fruit of the jyotistoma-sacrifice is known either 
directly from the vidhi-vakya, ' One who intends to have 
heaven should perform a jyotistoma-sacrifice', or indirectly from 
the arthavada, ' One who performs the jyotistoma gets heaven \ 
But, in other cases, where this is not possible, that is, where 
other fruits are mentioned in arthavada, they all become sub- 
servient along with the arthavada to the vidhi-vakya and its main 
fruit, and so, become connected with the latter. 
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Upanisads contain the same vidya. But this is not correct. 
For the Chandogya-vidya throughout refers to udgitha 
and other sacrificial acts. In the beginning, we are told 
that the ' Rk is the earth, and the Saman is fire ' ; in the 
middle, 'Rk and Saman are the joints of the udgitha''; and 
in the end, 'He who knows this sings a saman 1 (1. 6, 1 ; 
1, 6, 8 ; 1, 7, 9). But there is no such mark to show us 
that the Brhadaranyaka-vidya is connected with sacrifi- 
cial acts. Therefore, the vidya of the two Upanisads are 
quite different from each other ; and hence, the qualities 
of one cannot be connected with those of the other. 

( Kdma-adi— wishes and other things; itaratra-elsewhere; 
tatra-there; ca—and; dyatana-ddibhyah-on account of abode 
and other things. ] 

On account of (similarity of) abode and other things, 
(qualities) such as (possessing true) wishes (must be made 
applicable) in other places, and (qualities obtaining in 
other places, be made applicable) there ( i. e., where 
wishes etc. are present ). 39 

The Chandogas tell us that ' There is in the city 
of the body a small lotus-like palace and within it a 
small aka£a, i. e., the Atman which is free from sin, old 
age, death, grief, hunger, and thirst, and whose desires 
and wishes become true 1 (Cha. 8, 1, 1 ; 8, 1, 5). The 
Vajasaneyins also tell us, ' It is this Atman who is 
great, unborn, full of knowledge, surrounded by pranas, 
and is the aka§a within the heart ; he takes his rest in it 
and is the ruler of all' (Br. 4, 4, 22). Now a doubt arises 
whether the qualities mentioned in one place are availa- 
ble in another place, irrespective of the fact whether 
the vidya is one or different. The purvapaksin holds 
that they are available because the vidya is one. 

To this we reply. It is to be noted before we pro- 
ceed that the word ' kama * stands for ' satyakama \ just 
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as th; words ' Datta ' and 'Bhama are ordinarily used for 
D^vadatta and Satyabhama, respectively. The attributes, 
like ' possessing true wishes or ' being the ruler of all \ 
in the two passages, are mutually available where they 
are not mentioned. This is because the two passages 
exhibit a number of common features, such as the heart 
as the abode, the God as the object of knowledge and as 
the bridge to save the worlds from being confounded. 
The seerrnng difference between the two sets of qualities, 
viz., between the one belonging to the ' akasa within the ■ 
heart *; and the other to the Brahman which ' resides in 
the akasV, is no difference at all, if we remember that 
the word ' akasa 1 in the Chandogyopanisad also indicates 
Brahman, as was already shown under 1, 3, 14. 

And yet we say that there is some difference bet- 
ween the two vidyas. The vidya of the Chandogya is 
that of saguna Brahman, because in the description of 
those * who depart from the body, after knowing the 
Atman and its qualities, such as satyakama, and others ' 
(Cha. 8, I, 6), we get the clear indication that not only 
the Atman but the qualities of the Atman also become 
the objects of knowledge. The Vajasaneyaka Upanisad, 
on the other hand, speaks of nirguna Brahman, as is clear 
from the question cf Janaka and the reply of Yajnavalkya 
to him. To the question, ■ What is it that is necessary 
for achieving moksa the reply is ' the Purusa is not 
attached to anything ' ( Br. 4, 3, 14-15). Therefore it is 
that we hold that even qualities such as ■ being the ruler 
of all , mentioned in this Upanisadic passage do not 
point to any saguna Brahman, but are used for the pur- 
pose of glorifying the Atman. It is with reference to 
the nirguna Brahman, on the other hand, that the same 
Upanisad speaks, further on, of the Atman as 1 not this, 
not this 1 (Bf. 4, 5, 15). But, as said above, the qualities 
mentioned in one Upanisadic passage are available in the 
other, and vice versa, because, whether saguna or nirguna, 
Brahman being one, the qualities are intended for the 
glorification of Brahman rather than for the purpose of 
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[ Adarat — due to respect ; a-lopah — non-omission. ] 

No omission ( of pranagnihotra ) for ( Sruti has ) 
respect ( for it ). 40 

In the Vai£vanara-vidya of the Chandogyopanisad 
we are asked to offer to the pranas 1 five oblations out of 
the ' food which comes first ' at the time of dinner. He 
who does this agnihotra gives satisfaction to all the 
beings in the several worlds and to the divinities 2 such 
as the sun and the moon, in the same way in which a 
mother satisfies her hungry children (Gha. 5, 19, 1 ; 5, 24, 
2 ; 5, 24, 5). There arises now the doubt whether this 
agnihotra is . to be dropped when the eating itself is to be 
dropped. The purvapaksin holds that it cannot be drop- 
ped, and the reason he gives for his view is the respect 
which Sruti shows for agnihotra in the following way. 

In the VaisVanara-vidya itself,.the Jabalas allow the 
host to dine before the guest, for thereby the host will 
be able to perform the agnihotra for his own pranas, 
though not for the pranas of others. ' Now, how can 
the Sruti which, out of respect for agnihotra, does not 
allow the omission of its priority by allowing the host 
to dine before the guest, allow the omission of it alto- 
gether ? The argument that absence of food implies the 
absence of agnihotra is not correct. For the words, 'the 
food which comes first in the passage under discussion, 
serve the purpose of informing us that any food which 
the host can eat can be used as offering to the pranas, 
though the word 1 agnihotra \ here as well as in the 

1. The five oblations are to the five-fold winds in the body, 
viz., prana, apana, vyana, udana, and samana. These are given 
at the biginning of a dinner, and are known as pranagnihotra, 
i. e., a sacrifice of the food which comes first in the Vaisvanara, 
i. e., in the abdominal fire, by means of the five pranas. 

2. This is an arthavada sentence in praise of the agnihotra. 
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ayana of the Kaundapayins, 1 suggests that the usual 
materials of milk and curds should be used. Hence,, 
following Jaiminfs principle (Pu. Mi. Su. 10, 2, 61), that 
the omission of a particular does not involve the omis- 
sion of the principal thing, we conclude that even when 
there occurs the omission of a dinner, and the omission 
of food, we must observe the agnihotra, by substitut- 
ing for it some other suitable material, such as water, 
as offering to the pranas. 

In reply to this view of the purvapaksin, the 
Sutrakara says. 

[ Upasthite—when available ; atah—from this ; tad-vaca- 
nat—on account of this being told. ] 

When ( dinner ) is available, ( the agnihotra is to be 
performed ) from that ( food ) j for this is told ( by 
Sruti ). 41 

When the offering to the pranas are to be made out 
of the ' first food that comes in \ it is clear that the food 
is prepared for the purpose of being eaten independently 
of its being used afterwards for oblations, since it hap- 
pens to be the first food. If the oblations are not the 
motive of preparing the food, how can they be supposed 
to induce us to use some other material for the food, 
when food is not available even for dinner ? The use of" 
any other material as offering in place of food, as also 
the other details of an agnihotra, in general, cannot be 
assumed to be applicable in the pranagnihotra just as 
they are in the agnihotra of the Kundapayins. For 

1. The Kaundapayins are those who drink the soma- juice 
in a vessel known as Kunda. One of their .sacrifices lasts for the 
whole of the ayana or year; and in this, they have to observe the 
agnihotra for one month. Now, though this is a peculiar agni- 
hotra, the material used for offering in it need not also be pecu- 
liar- the same milk, curds, and so on, are used as in the ordinarv 
agnihotra. • 3 
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whereas in the latter case, we get the word 'agnihotra' in 
a statement which enjoins the Kundapayins to perform 
their month-long sacrifice, in the former we get the word 
connected with an arthavakya which is used for praising 
the act of making the five offerings to the five pranas, 
and which, therefore, is not an injunction at all. If, in 
spite of this, we say that all the details of an agnihotra 
in general, ought to be available in the pranagnihotra 
also, we have to suppose the impossible. For we shall 
have then to make a place for fire, as also to keep fire 
in it ; but we have to remember that the offerings are 
not to be made in the fire, but in the mouth. Otherwise, 
there would be no talk of the dinner and of the guests 
about whom the Jabalas speak. Besides, it is in view of 
this difference between the two that we have to imagine 
the other details of an agnihotra in the case of the pran- 
agnihotra. ' The chest is the altar ; the hairs, the sacri- 
ficial grass ; and the heart, the mind, and the mouth are 
the three fires known as, the Garhapatya, Anvaharyapa- 
cana, and the Ahavaniya respectively. Similarly, the two 
morning and evening timings of the agnihotra, as also 
the prayers and other things associated with it cannot 
be reconciled with the details of the pranagnihotra. 

From all this, as also from the mantras, the mate- 
rials and the divinities 1 connected with the pranagni- 
hotra, we conclude that the five oblations are to be 
offered only when the food is available for dinner. As 
for the Jabala-Sruti which is cited by the purvapaksin in 
order to show its respect for pranagnihotra, we have to 
remark that it only allows the host to dine before the 
guest, so that the host may be able to perform his pran- 
agnihotra. But it will be too much to expect this Sruti- 
passage to tell us that the pranagnihotra is to be per- 
formed in all cases, even when there is no food, and no 



1. 1 Pranaya svaha ', 1 apanaya svaha etc. are the mantras 
to be uttered at the time of offering oblations ; the food is the 
material ; and the five winds, prana, apana, vyana, udana, and 
samana are the divinities to which the offerings are made. 
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occasion for dinner. We therefore conclude that with 
the omission of the food there will be the omission of 
the pranagnihotra. 

[ Tad — that ; nirdhdrana — devotional act ; a-niy amah— not 
certain; tad-drsteh—that being told by Sruti; prthag— sepa- 
rately j hi— for ; apratibandhah— absence of hindrance \ phalam— 
fruit. ] 

Meditations, mentioned with them ( i. e. sacrificial 
acts) are not necessarily connected ( with them), as is 
seen from Sruti ; besides, ( they have ) separate fruits 
( such as, success in undertaking ) with no hindrance. 42 

Let us now inquire whether certain vidyas in the 
Vedanta, such as the meditation on Om as Udgitha 
{Cha. 1, 1, 1) which are mentioned in connection with 
some subordinate sacrificial acts, are, or are not neces- 
sarily connected with them, just as the ladle or the Juhu 
made of a leaf, and the pot known as ' godohana 1 1 are 
connected because they are used, respectively, on all occa- 
sions, or on some only. The purvapaksin holds that the 
connection of the vidya with the acts is a permanent one, 
since they are mentioned in what is narrated regarding 
the performance of these sacrificial acts. No doubt, 
the vidyas are not mentioned in certain specific topics 
dealing with sacrifices ; but because they are connected 
with udgitha and others which are mentioned in sacri- 
fices, it can be said that they, too, like the subordinate 
parts of a sacrifice such as the ladle, are connected with 

1. The 1 Juhu ' is used to pour the offering of ghee in the 
fire. It is always made of a leaf, and is always used in a sacri- 
fice, because one who uses it is said not to Have an occasion of 
hearing evil words or news. The ' godohana ', on the other hand, 
which is used as a pot for milking the cow is recommended for 
bringing water for a sacrifice, if one wishes to have cattle. So, 
the godohana is used sometimes only when there is the desire 
to possess cattle. 
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them, at all times. It may be said against this that the 
vidyas are independent of sacrifices, inasmuch as special 
results are mentioned to accrue from them'. The ' fulfil- 
ment of desires (Cha. 1, 1, 7), as the result of a vidya 
indicates, for instance, that it is to be resorted to by one 
who wants his desires to be fulfilled, and not by one who 
does not. In other words, the vidya is shown to be 
independent of the sacrifice. But, it is said in reply, by 
the puryapaksin that the statements indicating the results 
are arthavakyas like the arthavakya, which praises the 
juhu made of leaf by saying that ' one who uses it does 
not hear any evil news '. None of these arthavakyas is 
intended to tell us what the fruit of the vidya would be. 
And yet, just as. the hafy nature of juhu becomes con- 
nected with the sacrifice through the juhu itself, even 
so the vidyas become constantly connected with the 
sacrifices. 

To this we reply. Statements regarding the Udgitha 
such as, ' It is the best essence, the fulfil ler of desires, 
the prana, the aditya, etc.' (Cha. 1,1,3; 1,1,7), are shown 
by Sruti itself as not necessarily connecting the vidyas 
with the sacrificial acts. ' Both^the persons who know 
and who do not know perform the sacrifice 1 (Cha._l, 1, 
10). This is evident from what the sage Usasti Cakra- 
yana says to the three ignorant priests, the Prastota, the 
Udgata, and the Pratiharta, viz., that their ' heads would 
fall to the ground ' if they did their respective duties 
without knowing the deities which are connected with 
them (Cha. 1, 10, 9-11). 

Another reason why the vidyas are not to be con- 
sidered as a permanent feature of the sacrificial acts is 
that the devotion to the vidyas is said to have its pecu- 
liar, additional fruit over and above the different fruits 
of the sacrificial acts. It consists in having the fruits of 
sacrifices more easily than before, and without any obsta- 
cles. But this means that there is a difference between 
those who perform the sacrifices without reference to 
the knowledge of the vidyas, and those who perform 
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them along with the knowledge and the devotion to the 
vidyas. No doubt the former class of ignorant men get 
the fruits of their sacrifices, but the fruits which the 
latter class of learned men get is far superior in respect 
of quality to those of the former. But what all this 
means is that the vidyas and the sacrifices are not neces- 
sarily or permanently connected ; on the contrary, the 
vidyas are dependent on men who have the option to 
employ them for the sake of deriving the fruits of the 
sacrifices in an unobstructed and easy manner. It is there- 
fore the learned class of sacrificers who, we are told, get 
the fruits of meditations on the different parts of the 
saman. 1 ' The worlds above and the worlds below bear 
their fruits for the sake of him ' who knows the vidyas 
(Cha. 2, 2, 3). 

Beside6, it is not correct to say that these statements 
regarding the results of vidyas are mere arthavadas in- 
tended to glorify what is enjoined for being done. For 
over and above their being useful in the adjectival sense, 
they have also a substantive sense of their own. In the 
case of a prayaja, for instance, the fruits that are men- 
tioned have got only an adjectival value ; for prayaja is 
a necessary, permanent feature of a sacrif.cc known as 
dar§apurnamasa. This is also true of the leafy juhu 
which is only a subordinate part of the sacrifice. It, too, 
like the prayaja, has no independent fru.t of its own ; 
but, as an arthavada used to praise juhu, it comes to 
possess the fruit of ' freeing the person who uses it from 

1. Every rca of the Samaveda is sung with the prefix of the 
syllable of ' hum ', which is known as himkara. The rca itself 
is divided in three parts. The first of it, known as Prastava to- 
gether with ' hum ', is to be repeated by Prastota. The second, 
known as Udgitha with the prefix Om, is to be repeated by 
Udgata. T he third part is known as ' pratihara ', and is to be 
repeated by Pratiharta. The word ' am ', or 1 sarh ', etc., which 
is affixed at the end of the rca, is known as '' ( nidhana ', and is 
to be repeated by all. The five lokas known as heaven, sun, 
akasa, fire, and earth are contemplated on the above-mentioned 
five parts of the rca, such as himkara and so on. 
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hearing a bad news Godohana or the milking pot, on 
the other hand, has its independent use of bringing water 
in a sacrifice, though to use it so depends upon the 
particular desire to possess cattle. Similarly, the bilwa- 
wood, which comes as a subordinate part in a sacrifice, 
has its own independent fruit of providing the sacrificer 
with ample food, if he uses it for making a sacrificial post. 
But, as said above, the leafy juhu has no substantive 
meaning of its own ; we cannot, therefore say, at the 
same time, that the juhu possess the leafy character, and 
that it aims to have its fruit also of saving persons from 
evil news, unless we hold that one and the same sentence 
has two meanings. As opposed to this, the medita- 
tions are capable of being enjoined, because they are, 
in the fir^t place, themselves acts ; and secondly, though 
involved in a sacrifice, they have their independent 
fruits. The conclasion, therefore, is that like the godo- 
hana the meditations are not the necessary and perma- 
nent parts of a sacrifice, inasmuch as they have their 
independent fruits. It is for this reason that the authors 
of the Kalpa-Sutras have not included the meditations 
as necessary parts of the sacrifice which they have ex- 
plained in their works. 

s^nfofs^ I (S3) 

[ Pradana— offering ; vat— like; eva—even; tad— that ; 
uktam—is said. ] 

This is as said (by Jaimini) exactly like offerings (on 
account of which Vayu and Prana are separate). 43 

The U panisad of the Vajasaneyins tells us that prana 
was proved to be the best of all the senses such as 
speech and others, because all others except prana be- 
came exhausted by fatigue in their endeavour to speak 
and do other things. It also tells us that Vayu was proved 
to be the best of all the deities such as fire and others 
(Br. 1, 5, 22). In a similar way, the Chandogyopanisad 
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tells us that vayu and prana are indeed the absorbers * 
of the deiti:s and the sense-organs respectively (4, 3, 1 
and 3). Now, there arises the question whether prana 
and vayu are separate from each other or not. 

The purvapaksin holds that vayu and prana are to 
be meditated upon as one and not as separate, since they 
are said to be non-different from each other. The Aita- 
reya Aranyaka tells us that • Vayu became the prana and 
entered into the nostrils' (2, 4), in the same way in 
which the fire and the sun became the speech and the 
eye. The adhyatmika organs and the adhidaivika deities 
are thus 1 all alike as another Sruti says (Br. 1, 5, 13 ) . 
The two are further explicitly stated to be identical with 
each other ; for the rising and the setting of the sun 
which is due to the wind is ultimately said to be occur- 
ring in prana alone. And_that is why, instead of recom- 
mending us two upasanas by means of two acts, the 
Upanisad recommends us only one upasana by means of 
one act only, viz., the breathing in and breathing out 
(By. 1, 5, 23). Similarly, the Chandogya also mentions 
one 2 God only and not two as absorbing the four great 
ones ( Cha. 4, 3, 6 ). From all this it follows that vayu 
and prana are one only. 

To this we reply. The meditations of vayu and 
prana are separate ; otherwise the distinct references to 
the organs and the deities would be meaningless. No 
,doubt, vayu and prana are spoken of as non-different 
"from each other ; but this is not enough to cancel the 
distinction between the two meditative forms mention- 
ed above, viz., the adhidaivika and the adhyatmika. 
Besides, the very fact that vayu and prana are compared 

1. Water is absorbed into fire; and fire, srun, and moon are 
absorbed into vayu. Similarly, during sleep, all the indriyas 
are absorbed in prana which alone factions, without taking any 
rest • 

2. The one God who may be called now either as Vayu or 
as Prana is said to devour the four deities of fire, sun, moon and 
water, as also the four organs of speech, eye, ear, and mind.' 
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to_each other shows that they are different ; 1 The chief 
prana is among the pranas like the vayu among the 
deities ' ( Br. 1, 5, 22 ). Similarly, the single act of breath- 
ing in and out does not mean an exclusive reference to 
the upasana of prana, even though we should understand 
thereby that vayu is identified with prana. On the 
contrary, the word ' only 1 used in connection with the 
one act of breathing refers exclusively to the chief prana, 
which is proved to be superior to all the lower pranas 
or indriyas like speech and others, in not being over- 
taken by fatigue. In other words, it is the chief prana 
only, and not the other pranas, which is to be medi- 
tated upon by the in-going and the out-going of the 
breath. . The word ' only \ then excludes the lower 
pranas and not the vayu from being meditated upon. 
This is made distinctly clear in the same context, imme- 
diately afterwards (Br. 1,5,23); we are told that equally 
unbroken are the meditative acts with reference to both 
vayu and praria. Like prana, the vayu also is never 
overcome by fatigue ; and the fruit of meditation is that 
the devotee becomes one with vayu by getting a body 
similar to that of the deity of vayu, and by getting 
its very abode. And just as the word 'only 1 excludes 
the lower pranas from 'being meditated upon, but 
not the chief praria, even so the word ' deity 1 must 
be made applicable to the unlimited vayu and not to 
the limited entities of fire, sun, moon, and water, because 
what the devotee is expected to get is the unlimited 
nature of vayu which * never sets ' (Br. 1, 5, 22). 

Another reason why meditations on vayu and prana 
are separate from each other is that in the Chandogya 
also they- have been shown as distinct from each other ; 
' These two are verily the absorbers,— 'vayu of the other 
deities and prana of the lower -pranas ' (4, 3, 4). ' The 
five pranas and ths five elements make together what is 
known as Krta ^ (Cha. y 4, 3, 8). Here also we are told 

I. An oblong dice has on its four equal sides dots from one 
to four. The sides are known as Krta, treta, dwapara, and kali on. 

V. E. 16 
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that vayu and prana ace separate, and so it follows that 
the meditations on them also must be separate. 

This is analogous to the case in which the offering 
of the purodasas is done. There is a sacrifice in which 
rice-cakes known as purodaSas arc given as offerings on 
eleven potsherds to the king Indra ; another offering 
consisting of such eleven parts to Indra, the king of 
kings ; and a third such offering to Indra, the king of 
heavens. Fearing that he might offer the remnant ' of 
these purodasas to Soma, one of the three deities, the 
priest takes them all at once in his hand (Tai. Sam. 2, 
3, 6). Now there may arise the doubt in this case 
whether on account of the simultaneous lifting of the 
three purodaSas, and on account of the deity t%ing 
named as Indra only, the three purodaSas are offered 
together or not. But if we remember that the attributes 
of Indra, viz., being a king, being the king of kings, and 
being the king of heavens, are different, and that the 
hymns known as yajya and anuvakya are to be uttered 
alternatively 2 at the time of each of the offerings, we 
can conclude that there are three separate deities and 
three separate offerings. 

account of the number of dots on them being cither four, three, 
two or one respectively. As the number four implies in it all 
the smaller numbers of three, two, and one, the Krta (yuga) is 
said to be represented by number ten, i. e., 4, plus 3, 2 and 1. 

1. If he were to take one of the three offerings and leave 
the other two on the ground, it would mean that the two offer- 
ings left are as if the remnants of the offering which is given 
first to a particular deity; but to do so is to dishonour the 
remaining two deities. 

2. Yajya is that mantra which the hota says as soon as 
the chief priest intimates him to do so by saying the word 
* yaja ' ( sacrifice ); and anuvakya is that mantra which follows 
the yajya as soon as the chief priest says ' anubruhi ' ( say 
after this ). What is anuvakya in the first offering becomes the 
yajya in the second offering, and so on again with the third 
offering. This clearly shows that the offerings l are separate. 
And the fear that some of them may be construed as remnant 
«rows that the deities too are separate. 
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Thus, vayu and prana also, though essentially non- 
different, are separate from each other, so far as they 
are objects of meditation. And this is quite in accor- 
dance with what Jaimini has told us in Sankarsana- 
Kanda, an appendix to Purva-Mimamsa, that one and 
the same deity becomes known differently on account of 
different qualities. But we have to remember that 
whereas in the context of Karma-Kanda we have differ- 
ent oblations or sacrifices on account of different mate- 
rial or different deities, in the context of knowledge, we 
may have one vidya, as is clear in the present case, on 
account of what is introduced in the beginning and what 
is said in the conclusion of the topic under discussion. 
And yet, just as the agnihotra in the morning differs 
from the agnihotra in the evening on account of the 
deities 1 on the two occasions being different, even so in 
the present case, although the vidya is one, the medita- 
tions are separate, because the difference between prana 
and vayu is the difference between the adhyatmika and 
the adhidaivika aspects of that vidya. 

f Lirlga—sign ; bhuyastvat—on account of being many in 
number ; tat— that ; hi— for ; ballyah— more powerful ; tat ; api— 
even. ] 

There being a number of signs (the fires are of the 
nature of vidya and not subservient to Karma) ; for it 
(i. e. the sign) is stronger than (context) ; this too (has 
been told by Jaimini). 44 

In the Agnirahasya chapter of the Brhadaranyaka, 
the Vajasaneyins tell us that there was nothing in the 
beginning, but that the mind which came into being after- 
wards saw within itself thirty-six thousand 2 fires, whose 

ti Fire and Prajapati are the evening deities, while the 
Sun and Prajapati are the morning deities. 

2. The thirty-six thousand mental states or fires stand 
symbolically for the days of one hundred years, the span of 
human life. 
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contents were the states of the mind, and whose altars 
wete built by these mental bricks, or by the activities 
of the five organs of sense or by those of the abdominal 
fire. Now the doubt arises whether these fires them- 
selves are also connected with sacrificial activities or 
not. The purvapaksin holds that they are so connected. 
The Sutrakara, on the other hand, says that they are 
not so connected, and that they constitute a vidya, 
because there are many indications about this. For 
example, the passage which tells us that ideas are 1 the 
fire-altar, 1 and that other beings in the world do, as a 
matter of fact, * build such altars even while one is 
asleep cannot but mean that the fires are imaginary and 
subservient to any sacrificial acts That the sign has 
greater evidential value than the context according to 
Jaimini, we have already seen under Sutra, 3, 3, 14. 

[ Purva— before j vikalpah— modification ; prakaranat—due 
to context; syat—may be; hriya—act; mdnasa-zat— like the 
mental one. ] 

(The mental fire) may be a modification of (he pre- 
ceding (fire, the altar of which is built of bricks), on 
account of context ; (and so) it is (connected with) an 
act ; (this is) like the mental (soma- vessel). 45 

The purvapaksin comes forward with the argument 
that the fire made of mind appears from the context to be 
a modification of the fire already described in the preceding 
section, and is not therefore an independent one. Like 
ordinary fire the mental fire also being a modification of 
the former, may be subservient to action. No doubt, the 
linga or the indicatory sign is, in a general way, more 
valuable than context ; but if it occurs, says he, in a 
passage which is a mere statement of praise of the mental 

1. The sacrificial acts being connected with actual fire are 
to be performed in the manner in which they are prescribed, 
and at a particular time. Besides, no actual sacrifice requires 
such a vast number of fires. So the fires referred to are only 
mental, and consequently are independent of any action 
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fire, and which therefore has an adjectival value only, 
it can never weaken the strength of the context. So, it 
is proved that the fires, though mental in character, are 
yet, like the actual fire, related to the sacrificial acts. 

The purvapaksin further says that this is analo- 
gous to the mental soma-cup, which is offered to Prajapati 
on the tenth day 1 of a sacrifice which lasts for twelve 
days. The earth itself is conceived as the cup, and the sea 
as the soma-juice. Naturally, all rites 2 connected with 
them, such as placing the cup in its proper place, inviting 
the priests to drink it after the offering is made, are also 
mental in character. And yet, just as all these mental 
things are connected as parts of an actual sacrificial 
activity, even so all the mental fires are, like real fire, 
connected with the actions of a sacrifice. 

And on account of the extended application ( of 
certain particulars ). 46 

We are further told, says the purvapak§in, that 
every one of the thirty-six thousand worthy fires is as 
large as the fire which was mentioned previously. Now, 
as a rule, the extension of the application of one thing 
to another is possible where there is similarity between 
the two things. So if the actual and the mental fires 
are said to be equal in dimension, it means that just as 
the fire whose altar is built by bricks has a necessary 
connection with the sacrificial activity, even so are the 
mental fires necessarily connected with it. 

[ Vidya ; eva — only ; tu—but ; nirdharandt—on account of 
considered assertion. ] 

But on account of the considered assertion (of Sruti, 
the fires constitute) a vidya only. 47 

1. This tenth day is known as * avivakya ' because every- 
thing to be done on that day being mental, no mantra is to be 
uttered; ( a-not; vi=vividha — many; and vakya-sentence or 
mantra ) . 

2. Tandya Bra. 4, 9; Tai. Sam. 7, 3, 1. 
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But we maintain against the purvapaksin that Sruti 
states it explicitly that all these fires huilt by mind etc., 
are not only independent of any sacrificial activity, but 
also 'constitute a vidyif of their own. 'They are built 
of knowledge for him who knows this \ 

And because (the sign) is seen. 48 

And we reach the above conclusion by looking to 
the presence of linga in Sruti, as we have already done 
in Sutra 44. As for the objection taken in Sutra 45, 
that mere linga may not weaken the context, the next 
Sutra comes as a reply. 

[ Sruti-adi; baliyastvat—on account of being powerful; ca\ 
na; badhah — refutation. ] 

And on account of Sruti (linga and vakya) being 
more powerful, there is no refutation ( on account of 
context. ). 49 

We have already noted under Sutra 25 of this pada, 
how Sruti, linga and vakya have got, according to 
Jaimini, more evidential value than mere context. We 
shall find them illlustrated again in the present case to 
prove our view that the fires in question are all indepen- 
dent. In the first place, we have the Sruti, 'verily, these 
fires are built by knowledge only \ This clearly shows 
that the fires do not form part of the sacrificial action. 
It need not be said that this Sruti-passage aims at only 
showing that the fires are not built by external means 
such as bricks ; for the very statement of their nature 
that they are mental in character shows that they are 
independent of such means. But the words, 'built by 
knowledge only \ serve the additional purpose of show- 
ing that they are independent of action also. Nay, they 
are also useful in excluding the possible doubt that the 
fires though mental may be connected with sacrificial 
actions like the mental soma-vessel, referred to in Sutra 
45 by the purvapaksin. 
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Secondly, we have linga or the indicatory mark thus: 
' All the beings build for him these fires, even while he 
is asleep \ This clearly shows that the continuity of 
building during sleep or waking life is possible only for 
thought-construction, and not for sacrificial activity 
which can last only for a short time. This is analogous 
to what happens in the case of the continuous agnihotra 
of breath and speech. ' Whether one is sleeping or 
waking, these two immortal oblations of breath and 
speech are being endlessly offered ' in speech and breath 
respectively 1 (Kau. 2, 5). Nor can it te supposed that 
the passage containing the liftga is a mere arthavada. 
For when there is one sentence which, on account of the 
optative or imperative use of the verb in it, clearly 
shows that it is intended to convey some injunction, we 
can suppose that another sentence which may accompany 
it, in an assertive, simple form, is intended as an artha- 
vada to eulogise the injunction. But, in the present case, 
there being no other optative or imperative sentence 
which should be considered as an injunction, we have to 
interpret the ordinary, assertive sentence, ' whatever all 
these beings think or imagine goes to build the fires', as it- 
self meaning an injunction, viz., whoever knows thus 
should imagine that all these other beings are building 
the fires for his sake even though he is sleeping. In other 
words, the assertive sentence itself is to be construed 
not as an arthavada containing in it the linga, but as 
giving an in junction. The injunction meant must then also 
be the same as contained in the one assertive sentence, 
viz., the continuous mental building of the fires. It is 
proved therefore that this mental construction of the fires 



1. Speaking involves a control over breath; this means that 
while a man is speaking he is, as it were, making an oblation of 
breath in speech.. But ceaseless speaking too is impossible; 
some rest must intervene. And it is here that man sacrifices 
the speech in breath; for breath alone continues to exist in rest 
also. These oblations are being endlessly offered from the 
cradle to the grave in the life of a man, and are therefore called 
immortal and infinite. 
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constitutes an independent vidya, and that it is no part 
of any sacrificial activity connected with some actual fire. 

Finally, the sentence, 1 For him who knows thus, 
the fires are being verily built by vidya alone \ shows 
that the mental lires arc connected neither with any 
actual sacrifice nor with all the people connected with 
it, but with only such people who know this vidya of 
the fires. From all this it follows that these mental fires 
constitute an independent vidya of their own. 

[ Anubandha— connection ; adibhyah—from this and others >' 
prajna-antara— other vidyas ; prthaktva—the fact of being 
separate ; vat— like ; drstah—seen ; ca—and ; tad— that ; 
uktam—is told. ] 

Just as other vidyas are separate (the mental fires 
are independent) on account of their being connected 
and so on ; (and, as Jaimini) has explained, it is seen (that 
certain facts can be true even if they are detached from 
the context). 50 

Another reason why the fires built by mind consti- 
tute an independent vidya, in spite of the context in 
which they aie mentioned, is that the things subservient 
to sacrificial acts are, all of them, connected by Sruti with 
the activity of the mind. For instance, sacrificial acts 
such as to install the fire in a place, to build the altar 
by bricks, to collect the different vessels, to sing the 
praises and prayers, to recite the mantras, and so on, are 
to be performed only mentally. These sacrificial acts 
being originally actual and connected with the actual 
fire, are in the case of the mental fire to be performed 
mentally only, and it is for this purpose that Sruti con- 
nects them with the activities of the mind. It may be 
pointed out that the meditation on the udgitha, though 
mental, is not only connected with sacrificial actions but 
becomes a part of the latter, and so it may be suggested 
that the mental construction of the fire and the several 
sacrificial acts may, in a similar way, be an integral part 
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of an actual sacrifice. But we must remember that 
whereas the udgltha is a part of the sacrificial 
act, the fire created by mind is not ; and consequently, 
whereas the meditation on the udgltha becomes also 
connected with the sacrifice, as a part is connected with 
the whole, the meditation on the fire as sacrifice does 
not. In the case of the meditation on fire, we are not 
asked first to take an act of sacrifice, and then to suppose 
that it is such and such an activity of the mind ; rather, 
as in the case of the Purusa-yajna the man himself is 
considered as the sacrifice, the thirty-six thousand states 
of the mind are to be thought of as the fires and as the 
various actions connected with a sacrifice. Nay, the 
huge number of the modifications of the mind are, before 
they are so construed, observed as the actual 1 days and 
nights that go to form the hundred years' span of human 
life. In short, connected as they are imaginatively with 
the various sacrificial actions, the fires imagined by the 
mind are to be understood as being independent and as 
forming no part of any actual sacrifice. 

Another reason which is suggested by the words 
f so on ' in the Sutra, and by which we arrive at the same 
conclusion of the independence of the fires constructed 
by the mind, is the extended application of the great 
power of the actual sacrificial fire to everyone of the 
imagined fires of knowledge. Sruti achieves this by say- 
ing that ' everyone of these mental fires is as great as the 
previously mentioned actual fire which is built by 
bricks ; but it expresses thereby its regard for vidya and 
its disregard for works. Even supposing that the mental 
fires are connected with action, it cannot be said that, 
instead of expressing its regard or disregard, what Sruti 
wants to express is that we have an option whether we 
should use an altar made of bricks or an altar made of 
thought. For the work done by the former altar in 

1. The modifications of the mind are therefore doubly 
removed from being connected as parts of an actual fire and 
actual sacrificial acts. 
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providing place for the Ahavaniya-fire in an actual 
sacrifice cannot be done by the latter 1 . 

As for the argument of the purvapaksin in Sutra 46, 
that it is the similarity of the extent and greatness of 
the two kinds of fires that lead to extension of meaning 
from one to the other, viz., their being equally connected 
with action, we reply that on our view also the exten- 
sion of meaning 2 is possible on account of the fact that 
the two fire-altars agree in having the fire in them. 
Besides, we have already shown in Sutra 49, that Sruti, 
linga, and vakya, are favourable to our view. So it is 
roved by means of ' connection ' and 'atidesV that fires 
uilt by mind, etc., form an independent vidya. 

This is analogous to the following cases. Sandilya- 
vidya, for instance, in spite of its apparent connection, 
is in reality independent of works and other vidyas. 
Similarly, the offering known as ' avesti 1 has to be re- 
cognized as having a separate existence of its own, in 
spite of the fact that it is mentioned in the context of 
the sacrifice known as ' Rajasuya \ For, whereas, as 
explained in the Purva Mimamsa (11,4,11), the latter 
is to be performed only by the Ksatriyas, the former can 
be performed by anyone, whether he is a Brahmana, 
a Ksatriya, or a Vaisya. 

[ Na—not ; samdnydt—on account of similarity ; api—even j 
upalabdheh — being available ; mrtyu-vat — like death; na; hi — 
for ; loka— world ; dpattih— happening. ] 

Not even on account of similarity (the fires are 
the parts of actions); for it is seen (that they refer to 

1. And hence there cannot be the 'atidesY or the extension 
of meaning from the one to the other. 

, 2. But the view of the siddhantin is that the meaning extend- 
ed is not the equality of the two fires in being connected with 
works, but the equality in the power and extent of the two kinds 
ot fire. The mental and the actual fires are equally powerful, 
but whereas the latter is connected with works, the former 
is not. 
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persons). (This is) like death (in aditya is death) ; for the 
heaven does not become (fire, though it may resemble it 
slightly). 51 

As for the argument of the purvapaksin, in Sutra 
45, that like the mental soma-vessel, the mental fires also 
must form parts of sacrificial action, we have seen that 
this is wrong, because Sruti, linga, and vakya point out 
to us that these fires are useful to the persons who imagine 
them and not to any sacrifice. Not that a thing does 
not resemble any other thing in some one point at least. 
But this does not wipe out the individuality and the 
dissimilarity of that thing from others. The fire and the 
person in the disc of the sun are both of them called as 
death (Br. 3, 2, 10; Sat. Bra. 10, 5, 2, 3); but this does 
not mean that fire or the sun is just the same as Yama, 
the god of death. Similarly, the sun is called the fuel, 
and the heaven, the fire (Cha. 5, 4, 1); but this is not 
what is in reality. Even so, we cannot say that the ima- 
ginary fires must form a part of actions, because they 
resemble the imaginary soma-vessel which is considered 



Sruti ; tadvidhy am— being of that kind • bhuyastvat—on account 
of plurality ; tu — but ; ami band hah — connection. ] 

And on account of the subsequent (and preceding 
Brahmanas, it follows that the fire's) being of the nature 
(of vidya, is the aim) of Sruti. The vidya is connected 
(with fire) on account of plurality (of many things as 
parts of the latter). 52 

In the Brahmana which comes immediately after 
the description of the fires as being built by mind etc., 
we get the verse, ' It is by means of Vidya that they 
reach the place from which all desires return. Those 

who travel by the southern' way, do not reach that 

_ , 

1. This is another way of telling about those who do mere 



as a part of the sacrificial action. 




work only. 
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place j nor those who lack wisdom and do penance \ 
This is clearly both the praise of the vidya and the cen- 
sure of mere works. Similarly, in the Brahmana which 
comes before the description of the fires, we are told 
about the importance of vidya, the fruit of which is 
immortality (Sat. Bra. 10, 5, 2, 23). This means that 
according to this Brahmana also, works are not as impor- 
tant as the vidya is. Naturally, in the intervening 
Brahmana also, the vidya is more important than works. 
But the vidya of the mental fires is described in the 
context of work i. e., of the firs built by bricks for the 
purpose of sacrifice, only because the several things con- 
nected with the real sacrificial fire are to be imagined in 
the case of the vidya of the mental fire. 

From all this we conclude that fires built by mind 
or the mental states constitute a vidya. 

[ Eke— some ; atmanah—of the Atman ; sarire—in the body ; 
bhdvat — on account of existence. J 

Some (hold that) the self (has no separate existence), 
on account of the existence ( of the self, only ) in 
a body. 53 

We shall now undertake to prove the existence of 
the self as different from the body, so that we may be 
able to speak of the bondage and the release with refer- 
ence to it. In the absence of the self, there can be no 
talk either about the heaven or about the moksa, about 
injunctions for doing something or about the instruction 
that the self is Brahman. No doubt, Sabaraswami has 
referred to the existence of the self in the very beginning 
of his commentary on the Purva-Mimamsa (1,1, 5), but 
there is no separate Sutra of Jaimini regarding it, as we 
have it here in order to prove its existence. It appears 
that Sabaraswami too must have borrowed this point for 
discussion in the first adhyaya, known as Pramanalaksana, 
from the Vedanta-Sutras, inasmuch as the revered Upa- 
varsa himself says that he would discuss the problem of 
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the existence of the self while dealing with the Sariraka 
Mimamsa, and leaves the matter there, even when there 
was an occasion to discuss it. Here, on the other hand, as 
we have seen, the vidyas being all concerned with actual 
persons and not with sacrifice, the Siitrakara thinks it 
necessary to go into the problem of the existence of the 
self or the purusa and to assert that the self is separate 
from the body. 

According to certain materialists known as Lokaya- 
tikas, the self has no existence apart from the body. 
Consciousness, they say, is neither observed in any one 
of the five elements, nor in all of them taken together ; 
but, no sooner do these combine to produce a body than 
it is seen in it, just as the intoxicating quality which is 
absent in gur is produced as soon as it is turned into 
liquor. Puru§a therefore means the body combined 
with consciousness. And yet there is nothing like self 
which is apart from the body and which has the capacity 
of going to heaven or obtaining release. The body it- 
self is what is conscious though it is not said so, on 
account of its proximity with consciousness. That con- 
sciousness itself is a quality of the body, they prove by 
saying that it is present when the body is present, and 
absent when the body is absent • just as light and heat 
are the qualities of fire because they are present when 
the fire is present and absent when the fire is absent. 
The so-called qualities therefore of an independent self, 
such as life, motion, consciousness, memory, and so on, 
are observed within and not outside the body. And as 
nothing outside the body can be shown to be the shelter 
of these qualities it follows that they are all the qua- 
lities of the body only. The self therefore is not different 
from the body. To this the next Sutra comes as a reply. 

[ Vyatirekah — separateness ; tad-bhava — its existence ; 
abhdvitvat — owing' to non-existence; na — not ; tu — but ; upa- 
labdhi— perception ; vat — like. ] 

But ( the above view ) is not ( correct. The self ) 
is different ( from the body ) ; for (consciousness) does not 
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exist even when the ( body ) exists ( after death ; this is ) 
like (what happens in) perception. 54 

The self is different from the body, we hold. For 
if it can be said that the qualities of the self are the 
qualities of the body, simply because they arc present 
when the body is present, it can equally be said that 
they do not belong to the body, inasmuch as they do 
not exist even when the body exists as a corpse. Besides, 
the qualities of the self are different in nature from those 
of the body. The feature and shape of the body, in the 
first place, continue to exist so long as the body lasts ; 
but life, consciousness, memory, etc., are not found in 
the body after death. Secondly, the form and the fea- 
tures of the body are perceivable by others ; not so the 
qualities of the self. And, thirdly, though the qualities 
of the self can be seen to exist in the body sc long as 
there is life, they cannot be definitely proved to be non- 
existent when there is no body. On the contrary, it is 
likely they may continue to exist in some other body, 
even after the first body in which thzy existed ceases to 
exist. So long as there is then the possibility of the 
continuation of the qualities of the self even after the 
body has ceased to exist, and so long as the Lokayatika 
has not disproved it, he has lost his case. 

Now, what after all does the Lokayatika mean by 
consciousness when he says that it is the product of the 
elements, if he does not believe in anything else except 
the four elements ? If, in reply, he would say that it is 
the perception of the elements and their products, then 
how can the consciousness or the perception, whose 
objects the elements are, be itself the property of 
those very elements ? This is like admitting an absurdity 
that fire is burnt by its own quality, namely, heat, or 
like saying that an acrobat is mounting on his own shoul- 
ders. If, then, consciousness is a property of the ele- 
ments, it cannot make the latter its own objects, just as 
the form or any other quality of the jar cannot become 
aware of itself or of the form and qualities of other 
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objects. On the other hand, if consciousness is taken as 
standing by itself, as we hold it, it will embrace all the 
objects of the external world of elements as also those of 
the internal world of the mind as its own objects of 
cognitions. 

Hence, if we are to admit the cognitional awareness 
which has the elements and their products as its objects, 
we have to admit that it is separate from its objects. 
And further, as this cognitional awareness constitutes 
our very self or the Atman, we have to admit it as being 
separate from the body. Nay, we have also to admit 
the existence_of the other characteristics of this consci- 
ousness or Atman, viz., that it is permanent in spite of 
the changing objects, and that it is one and homogeneous 
in spite of the objects being many and different in 
nature 1 . We come to the same conclusion when we 
find that one is able to recognize oneself in the waking 
condition as the same 2 person who has had a particular 
experience in a dream before. Besides, it is only on the 
hypothesis that the one homogeneous and permanent 
Atman is different from the body, that the fact of 
remembering that which was experienced before can be 
satisfactorily explained 3 . 

The Lokayatika view, then, that the body itself 
is the self does not folbw from the fact that conscious- 
ness is present when the body is present, and that it is 

1. The awareness that the self is many and changing from 
one state to another is due to its being wrongly identified 
with the many and the changing objects. To one who is not 
conscious of the difference of objects, there exists no difference 
in the consciousness also. 

2. On the view that the self is the body, the bodies in 
the dreaming and the waking conditions will be altogether 
different; in the one we have the subtle body, in the other, the 
gross. Naturally, in the absence of a particular body, there 
will be no recognition, and hence no consciousness or self in 
either of the two conditions. 

3. On the view of the Lokayatika, memory will not be 
explained ; for the body of an adult will be different from the 
body which he had when he was a boy. 
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absent when the body is absent. The body is only one of 
the means which may be used for the manifestation ot 
consciousness, just as the lamp is used for the perception 
of an object. But even as a means, the body is not neces- 
sary for being conscious, for in dreams we do have 
experience of many things even when the body lies 
motionless without doing any helpful activity to make 
the experience possible. Hence the view that the 
Atman is separate from the body is free from any defect. 

[ Anga — member ; avabaddhah—tied to ; tu — but ; na—not ; 
iakhasu — in the branches of study ; hi — only ; prativedam — in 
each Veda. ] 

But (the meditative vidyas) connected with the 
members (of the sacrificial acts) are not (restricted,) only 
to (some) branches of study of each of the Vedas. 55 

After having discussed that the self is separate from 
the body, as the occasion demanded it, let us return to 
the topic in hand. In the different branches of the 
Vedas, we find that there are some vidyas such as the 
udgitha and others which are connected with different 
sacrificial acts. For example, we have the meditation on 
Om as udgitha (Cha, 1,1,1,); on the five 1 parts of 
the sacoan as the five worlds (Cha. 2, 2, 1), on certain 
mantras known as Uktha, as the earth (Ait. Ar. 2, 
1,2,1,); and on the fire-altar built of bricks, as this 
world of beings (Sat. Bra. 10, 5, 4, 1). Now, are we to 
say that the several vidyas which are enjoined with refe- 
rence to udgitha and others, are so enjoined according 
to only one Sakha or branch of study, or according to all, 
in spite of the difference in accent which is peculiar to the 
sakhas? The purvapaksin holds that the former is the 
correct view, because the general reference to the udgitha 
is specified by certain peculiar characteristics which are 
enjoined in a particular Sakha in close pr oximity to it. 
1. See footnote on p. 238 . 
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And there appears no particular reason why a deter- 
mining factor like this should be omitted, and the vidya 
be said to be available in other Sakhas also. 

To this the SutrakSra replies that the injunctions 
regarding the vidyas are valid for all the Sakhas, because 
there is no specification in the statement regarding the 
udgitha; and that there is no reason why this general 
statement of Sruti be assumed to have a limited refer- 
ence. We have already seen that a direct statement of 
Sruti has more weight than proximity. Besides, it is 
not impossible to meditate on the udgltha, because it "is 
mentioned in a general way. So we conclude that the 
vidyas refer to all the sakhas. 

[ Mantra-ddi; vat — like ; va — or; avirodhah— absence of 
contradiction. ] 

Or, as in (the case of) mantras and others, (there is) 
no contradiction. 56 

Or, let us explain the same thing analogously with 
reference to mantras, actions, and qualities which, 
though mentioned in one Sakha, are employed in other 
Sakhas also. The yajurvedins, for instance, utter the 
mantra ' Thou art Kutaru ' or 1 Thou art the Kukkuta ' ' 
while lifting a stone for grinding rice in a sacrifice, even 
though the mantra is not mentioned in their Sakha. 
Similarly, the action in the form of offerings of the 
.samidha-fuel and others, known as prayajas, though not 
mentioned in the Maitrayaniya-sakha, 2 is resorted to by 
its adherents, because they get the reference to the num- 
ber ' five 1 of the prayajas and to the place of offering as 
being ' one and the same 1 in the passage, ' The seasons* 
indeed are the prayajas, and they are to be offered in 
, . , , 

1. Both the words, Kutaru and Kukku^a mean a cock. 

2. Maitrayani-Sarhhita, 1,1,6. 

3. The rtus are six: vasanta, grlsma, varsa, sarad, hemantai 
and gisira. If the last two are counted as one, then there arc 
five seasons. So the word rtu (season) means 'five*. 

V. E. 17 
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one and the same place '. Similarly, again, though the 
Yajurvedins do not mention the kind of animal to be 
sacrificed to Agni and Soma, the mantra which the hota 
is asked to recite refers to ' the fat of the serus sac 
(the omentum) of the he-goat\ It is this reference to 
the quality of the fat that makes us aware that the 
animal which is sacrificed by the Yajurvedins is the goat 
itself. The prayer to Agni to protect the sacrifice etc^„ 
which is found in Samaveda, has been accepted by the 
Yajurveda also. And, similarly, the Sajaniya-sukta from 
Rgveda (2, 12) which refers to Indra who showed his 
intelligence as soon as he was born, appears to have 
been accepted by the Yajurvedins from the mantra (Tai. 
Sam. 7, 5, 5, 2) which recommends the recitation of the. 
Sajaniya-sukta. In short, just as certain members of the 
sacrificial actions are available in all the Sakhas, even 
are the vidyas which depend on these members. 

[ Bhumnah—of the\collection • kratu— sacrifice ; vat— like, 
jyayastvam— eminence ; [tatha—thus ; hi— for ; dariayati- 
hruti says. ] 

( The meditation ) on the entire collection ( of the 
members of the Vaifivanara ) is eminent, as in the (darSa) 
sacrifice • for Sruti (also) says so. 57 

In the Vaifivanara-vidya 1 of the Chandogyopa- 
nisad(5, 11 to 18), the replies given, turn by turn, by 
•PracinaSala Aupamanyava and five other Brahmins to 
the king, Asvapati Kaikeya, that the beings they wor- 
shipped were the heaven, the sun, the wind, the akaSa, 
the water, and the earth respectively, constitute, one 
'may say, the various upasanas on the VaiSvanara ' On 
the other hand, the king's reply that these beings con- 
stitute respectively the head (sutejas), the eye, (ViSva- 
.rupa), the prana, the mid-portion of the body, the bladder 

U Vide Vedanta Explained, Vol. I, P. 107. 
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and the feet of the Vaisvanara, appears to suggest that 
the VaiSvanara is to be contemplated, not in parts seve- 
rally, but in entirety. Now, the question arises which 
of these two views is the correct one? The purvapa- 
ksin maintains that the former view is correct, because 
the mentioning of each of the several upasanas is a reply 
to the question, ' whom do you worship? \ and because 
every upasana is said to have its special fruit, such as 
the material for somayaga being available, and so on. 

To this we reply. Just as in the case of the darsa- 
sacrifice or the purnamasa-sacrifice, the performance of 
the entire sacrifice including the several parts is enjoined, 
and not the performance of the parts separately, or of 
a group of some of them only, even so the VaiSvanara 
is to be meditated upon with all his aspects taken 
together, and not separately with reference to each 
one of them or some of them. For, in the first place, 
if we take into consideration all the parts of the Sruti- 
passage, we shall find that they all deal with the single 
topic of the Vaivanara-vidya. The statements of the 
six Brahmins with reference to their own individual 
upasanas, and the reply of the king to them all that 
these constitute the single upasana of VaiSvanara, are 
clear evidence of what we say. In the second place, 
the censure of the upasanas on the several parts of Vai- 
Svanara implied in the king's statement that their heads 
would have fallen if they had not gone to him for learn- 
ing the VaiSvanara-vidya, leads to the same conclusion 
in a negative manner. And thirdly, there is mentioned 
the special fruit of the upasana on Vaisvanara as a 
whole, viz., ' One who so meditates eats the food, by 
residing in all the worlds, beings and sehV (Cha. 5, 18, 1). 
It is this fruit which must be said to comprise within 
it the special fruits of the several upasanas. And, so, 
the repeated question of the king to the Brahmins, 
' Whom do you worship ?', need not be taken to mean 
as pointing to the several upasanas as being ultimate, but 
to the single upasana of the Vaisvanara as a whole, in 
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whom all the six partial upasanas will necessarily be 
included. 

Some people interpret the word 'jyayastvam' in the 
Sutra as meaning 'principally', and so think that all the 
partial upasanas of the Vaisvanara are also acceptable to 
the Sutrakara, because they are only subordinate to the 
one principal upasana on the Vaisvanara as a whole. But 
this is "not correct ; for it is not proper to assume that^ 
the entire section has at once a double meaning, so long* 
as it can be proved that it has only one meaning, viz., 
that the Vaiavanara is to be worshipped only as a whole. 
The original doubt is not whether one only or both the 
kinds of worship are acceptable ; it is whether one or 
the other is acceptable. For if both the forms of worship 
are to be accepted from the siddhantin's point of view, 
there is no sense in censuring the purvapaksin's view- 
point by saying that the heads of the Brahmins 1 would 
have fallen in case they had not approached the king. 
Nor would the siddhantin be able to assume that the 
purvapaksin holds the negation of the worship on 
the Vaisvanara as a whole, when the conclusion of the 
section is clearly emphatic on the point. So, the word 
' jyayastvam' in the Sutra must be taken in the sense of 
indicating 'exclusiveness 1 between two alternatives, and 
not in the sense of showing the difference between the 
principal and the subordinate. 

[ Nana— many ; iabda-adi— words and others ; bheddt—on 
■account of difference. ] 

On account of (the use of) different words, etc. (the 
vidyas) are separate. 58 

In view of what we have decided in the preceding 
adhikarana, viz., that the Vaisvanara' as a whole is to be 
meditated upon, in spite of the fact that special results 
are mentioned to follow from the meditations on the 
•several. parts of the Vaisvanara, it may be thought that 
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different upasanas mentioned in different places' are to be 
combined in one upasana only. Just as the material 
used for offering, and the deity to which it is offered, 
determine the nature of a single sacrifice, similarly, the 
object of cognition determines the nature of the cogni- 
tion itself. In other words, if the object is one the 
cognition or the vidya is one. For instance, though the 
following Sruti-passages appear to mention three vidyas,. 
viz., the Sanqlilya-vidya, the Upakosala-vidya and the 
Dahara-vidya, Brahman being the common object of 
them all, the three vidyas must be construed as forming 
one vidya only. The three passages are : * He whose 
mind is the essence, and prana is the body 1 (Cha. 3, 14, 
2) • * Ka (bliss) is Brahman, Kha (akasa) is Brahman '(Cha. 
4, 10, 5) ; ' His desires and thoughts are such as must 
be fulfilled and turn out to be facts ' (Cha. 8, 7, 3). 
Another instance is of Prana, which is one though 
spoken of differently as the ' end of all ' (Cha. 4, 3, 3)„ 
as 'the oldest ; and the best' (Cha. 5, t. 1), and as 'the 
father and the mother' (Cha. 7, 15, 1). The three sam- 
varga-vidyas, therefore, narrated in three different places 
go to form one vidya only. So, it follows that if the 



or in the Sakhas of others, the vidya also must be con- 
strued as one, even though it is mentioned as having, 
different qualities or aspects in different places. 

To this the Sutrakara replies that though the object 
of knowledge is one the vidyas are different. For as. 
stated by Jaimini (Pu. ML 2, 2, 1), words having differ- 
ence in meaning indicate corresponding difference in 
actions ; and we have, so far as the vidyas are concerned, 
words which mean ' he who knows ■ meditates ' or 
' resolves ' (Cha. 3, 14, 1). The same is the case when* 
we have difference in points of qualities such as sarhyoga, 
rupa, samakhya ( name ), and phala ( fruit ). It may be 
pointed out against us that whereas in the Purva Mima-; 
rhsa the words, such as ' yajati *, ( sacrifices ), ' juhoti * 
( offers as oblations in fire ), and ' dadati ' ( gives ) indicate 
a difference of meaning, the words 'knows -1 etc., do not 



object of knowled] 




whether in one's own sakha 
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show such a difference of meaning, but, on the contrary, 
they all are indicative of one and the same mental acti- 
vity, viz., the process of meditation, and not of the object 
of knowledge. But the objection has no point in it 
For though the object of devotion is one, differences in 
its qualities turn that object into many, and conse- | 
quently, with reference to them the vidyas also become 
many. God, ie. the Brahman, is the one object of devo- 
tion in the passages of the Chandogya quoted above ; 
and, yet, in different places, we have the knowledge 
of the different qualities of the same Brahman. The 
aame is the case with prana which is to be meditated 
upon under different aspects corresponding to different 
qualities. Thus, the difference in qualities, context, 
fruits, and so on, makes a difference in vidyas. 

Nor can we say with the purvapaksin that one of 
the above mentioned Upanisadic passages refers to the 
vidya, and that the others refer to its qualities ; for there 
is nothing which will guide us in this matter, and enable 
us to say which one refers to vidya and which one does 
not. The same passages which mention the qualities 
cannot be said to point out the vidya which is 
mentioned somewhere else ; for this will amount to 
having two meanings of one sentence. If the view of 
the purvapaksin is correct, there is no necessity of 
repeating characteristics like 'satyakama' etc.. which are 
common to the several passages. Besides, if the upasanas 

other, as is clear from the different fruits attached to 
them, it cannot bs said that all these sections can be 
combined together 1 . And, moreover, so far as the pre- 
sent case is concerned, there is nothing in it, as there is 
in the case of the Vaisvanara-vidya, on account of 
which it can be said that all the partial upasanas are to 
be combined into one larger whole. ■ If, in spite of this 
all, we were to admit universally that vidya is one if 

1. Sentences or sections are combined into one whole if 
they are not complete in themselves. 
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the object of knowledge is one, we shall have to admit 
what is impossible, viz., the combination of all the qua- 
lities which are mentioned in all the Upanisads. The 
separateness of the vidyas therefore is correct, though 
we may say that this truth ought to have been stated 
first of all in the beginning of this pada, so that the 
identity of the knowledge of Brahman in all the 
Vedanta-passages might have been better exhibited than 
it was in the first Sutra of this pada. 

[ Vikalpah — option ; aviiista— without any specification ; 
phalatvat—on account of there being fruit. ] 

On account of the results being not different, there 
is option (regarding the choice of vidyas). 59 

Having decided that the vidyas are separate, let us 
now decide whether it is possible for us to meditate on 
all of them taken as a group, or on some one of them as 
we like, or whether we are constrained to adopt one 
of them only and not more than one at a time. In the 
first place, according to the purvapaksin, if the vidyas are 
separate, they cannot be combined 1 at all. No doubt, 
the sacrifices like agnihotra, dar^apurnamasa, etc. can 
be combined together, but this is because it is obligatory 
that they must be performed as a routine. The vidyas, on 
the other hand, leave a man entirely free to adopt them 
or not, or to adopt one or more than one as he likes. 
Nor does it follow, in the second place, says the purva- 
paksin, that if the result is one and the same, the means 
adopted to achieve must be only one and not more than 
.one. No doubt, it may be argued that the realization 
of God or Brahman can be achieved by means of medi- 
tating in one of the ways as pointed out in the passages 

'- . 1. That such a combination is possible in the Vaisvanara- 
•vidya, the purvapaksin may explain as due to the fact that the 
several vidyas are meditations on the parts of VaisVanara. ,." I _ 
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of Chandogyopanisad referred to in Sutra 58, and that, 
therefore, if one of the ways makes us successful in our 
undertaking there remains nothing to be achieved by- 
resorting to other ways. But, says the purvapak?in, as a 
person wishing to attain heaven may resort to more than 
one sacrifice if he chooses to do so, even so in the case 
of vidyas one may do as he likes. 

To this we reply. If the realization of God is the 
common end to be achieved, any one of the vidyas may 
be chosen, and not all of them. For, in the first place, 
if the end is once achieved by resorting to one vidya, 
the others are useless. Secondly, to resort to all of 
them also is not desirable ; for the mind will only be 
distracted thereby. That the realization is the end of 
the vidyas is declared by the following Sruti-passages: 
'A person who has firm faith and has no doubt regarding 
his being one with Brahman after death, will become 
brie with God, one with Brahman 1 says Santfilya, (Cha. 
3, 14, 4); ' Realizing God, he becomes one with God' 
(Br. 4, 1, 2). The Bhagawadgita tells us that • one who 
always contemplates on something becomes that thing * 
(8, 6). So we reach che conclusion that one has to 
choose only one of the vidyas, and that he has to remain 
devoted to it, so that it will ultimately yield the 
realization of God, which is the common resujt of ail the 

vidyas. There is no other way to moksa. 

■ . 

1 [ Kamyah— things done"with a view to fulfil desires • tu — 
but ; yathakamam—as one likes ; samucciyeran-may be combined ; 
no — not; va—or; purva— preceding ; hetu— reason ; abhavat- 
due to absence. ] ■■ 

(Vidyas resorted to) for fulfilling desires may, how- 
ever, be combined or not, as one likes ; because there is 
absence of the reason ( mentioned ) before ( in Sutra 
59). .60 
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There are however certain vidyas, or meditations 
which fulfil the desires of the devotees. For instance, 
there is the vidya according to which a person who 
considers ' wind as the child of the directions will never 
have the occasion of mourning for the loss of his son T 
(Cha. 3, 15, 2). Similarly, 'One who meditates on names 
such as Rgveda, Yajurveda, etc., as Brahman goes where- 
ever_ he likes 1 (Cha. 7, 1, 4). These wish-fulfilling 
vidyas yield their own special fruits as the unseen merit 
accumulates. Besides, they do not aim at having the 
realization of God, which according to Sutra 59, is the 
common fruit of certain other vidyas 1 . Naturally with 
reference to such vidyas one is free either to meditate 
on all of them, or on some one or more of them, as one 
likes. In other words, there is no reason why one must 
select one vidya only and not others. 

[ Angesu—on limbs ; yathd— like ; air ay a— shelter ;bhavah — 
condition. ] 

(As for the meditations) on members (of sacrificial 
acts), their nature is like the shelter (on which 
they rest ). 61 

The purvapaksin holds that vidyas which are con- 
nected with the parts of a sacrifice, such as udgitha and 
others are to be combined in the same way in which the 
hymns of praise which act as shelter to the vidyas are 
to be combined for the purpose of performing the sacri- 
fice as a whole. 

L A distinction can therefore be drawn between vidyas. 
or upasanas in which the meditator himself is to identify with 
the object of meditation, from those others where an object 
other than the self is -to be meditated as a deity. The first kind 
is known as ' ahamgraha-upasana and the second as ' pratika- 
upasana '. As opposed to these two, the third kind of upasana 
is that which is dependent on another main upasana, just as a. 
limb is dependent on the body, known as 'angopasana'. 
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And because ( the vidyas ) are mentioned ( in the 
same way in which things on which they rest are 
mentioned ). 62 

And just as the stotras or the hymns of praise 
which constitute the parts of a sacrifice are mentioned in 
all the three Vedas, even so are mentioned the vidyas 
which rest upon the stotras. In other words, there 
being no difference in the manner in which the stotras 
and the vidyas are mentioned, the rule that applies to 
the former applies to the latter also. In short, vidyas 
like stotras, are to be combined, as the parts of a sacri- 
fice are combined. 

mmv^ i $\ 

( And ) because ( the defect ) is rectified ( vidyas are 
to be combined ). 63 

The Chandogyopanisad tells us ( 1, 5, 5 ) that the 
udgata or the Samavedin should consider that Orb or the 
udgitha of his Veda is identical in power with the Om 
or the pranava of the Rgveda. For the hota who is a 
JRgvedin is said to correct the mistakes in the singing of 
the udgata, by means of his own woik which is said to 
be correct on account of the use of pranava. 1 This goes 
to suggest that the vidyas also as members of sacrificial 
acts are to be combined, even though they may be 
mentioned in different Vedas. 

[Guna— quality ; sadhdranya— the fact of being common; 
Sruteh—on account of Sruti ; ca- and. ] 

And on account of Sruti and common quality. 64 

Further, the characteristic or the shdter of the 

1. If pranava and udgltha are identical because they are 
representations of Orh, the actions too of the hota and the udgata 
"become identical. And if the hota is correct because of the use 
-ef Orh, or pranava, the udgata who knows the power of pranava 
i6 also said to be correct. 
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vidyas, viz., the Om is declared by Sruti to be common 
to all the three Vedas. ' It is Om with which com- 
mences all the actions of the three Vedas. The adhvaryu 
(a Yajurvedin) utters it first and then gives orders ; the 
hota (a Rgvedin) utters it and then recites the hymns ; 
and the udgata, (a Samavedin) utters it and then sings * 
<Cha. 1, 1, 9). This means that just as the Omkara is 
common, the vidyas depending on it are also common. 

To explain the Sutra in another way. Had the 
udgitha not been common to sacrifices, the vidyas also 
could have been taken separately. But as members of 
sacrifices, udgitha and other things have been mentioned 
as common. Therefore, the vidyas which abide in them 
must also be combined. 

[Na— not; vd—or; tat-sahabhava— their mutual connec- 
tion ; a-Sruteh—not being.mentioned by Sruii. ] 

Or, there being no statement of Sruti, regarding 
their mutual existence (the vidyas) cannot ( be so 
combined ). 65 

As against the purvapaksin, we hold that these 
vidyas cannot be so combined because there is no state- 
ment of Sruti to this effect, just as there is regarding 
the combination of the stotras and other subordinate 
members of a sacrifice. The adhvaryu, for instance, 
takes the cup or lifts the spoon and after repeating the 
stotra asks the hota to recite the yajya-mantra and the 
pra'stota to sing the saman. But the upasanas are not 
intended to be so combined. For whereas the udgitha 
and the like are subservient to a sacrifice, the upasanas, 
although connected with the udgitha, etc., are subser- 
vient to the purposes cf man, and not to any sacrifice. 
We have already explained this in Sutra 42 of this pada, 
with reference to the ' godohana 1 vessel etc., which are 
subservient to the purposes of a man. It is exactly 
this difference between the members of sacrificial action 
and the meditations resting on them, that refutes the 
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argument of the purvapaksin in Sutra 62. As for the 
arguments of the purvapaksin in Sutras 63 and 64, viz., 
the rectifying of the error of the udgata, and the pre- 
sence of common characteristics in all the three Vedas, 
as indications of the combination of the vidyas, we 
remark that they have neither the support of Sruti nor 
of reasoning. Besides, the upasanas and the things on 
which they rest are not causally connected. Therefore, 
even though the things on which they rest may be 
combined for the purposes of sacrifices, the upasanas 
need not be so combined. We may even grant that 
there may not be such upasanas, if there are no such 
things on which they rest. But from this it does not 
follow that because the things ( udgitha, etc. ) on which 
the upasanas rest are found to be combined for the sake 
of sacrifices, therefore the upasanas also must combine. 
Sruti does not support this. The conclusion therefore 
is that such meditations or upasanas may be adopted, if 
one desires to do so. - 

And because Sruti declares ( thus ). 66 

Sruti declares, on the contrary, that the upasanas do 
not combine. If Sruti had meant the combination, all the 
priests would have known all the vidyas, and could have 
saved themselves and their sacrifices by doing appro- 
priate penances to wash away sins and errors. But the 
Sruti-passage which speaks about someone who knows the 
appropriate means of washing away the sins and errors 
as alone being able to protect the sacrifice, the sacrificer 
and the priests, (Chi. 4, 17, 10), shows that such a com- 
bination of wish-fulfilling vidyas is not possible, and that, 
therefore, all the priests will not be able to know all the 
vidyas and all the means of averting sins and dangers. 
Such vidyas therefore are either to be combined or not', 
according to one's preference. 



ADHYAYA THIRD 
Pada Fourth 

SF^ftfa qr^m: \ \ , 

[Purusa— man; arthah— purpose ; atah—from this; 
ialdat—on account'- of Sruti ; ip—thus ; Badarayanah. ] 

From this (knowledge of Brahman, follows) the 
purpose of man (i. e. moksa) ; thus says Badarayana. 1 

The Sutrakara now goes into the inquiry whether 
the Upanisadic knowledge of the Atman is connected 
with sacrificial action or constitutes an independent 
means of attaining the final end of human life, namely, 
the mcksa. Badarayana holds the latter view on account 
of. the following Srutis: ' He who knows the Atman 
overcomes the grief (Cha. 7, 1, 3); 'He who knows 
the Brahman becomes the Brahman 1 (Mu. 3, 2, 9) ; ' He 
who realizes the Brahman attains the highest abode ' (Tai. 
2, 1, 1); ' He alone who has got a spiritual teacher 
knows the Brahman ; he has to wait for liberation till 
the fall of his body ; but no sooner does it fall than he 
becomes one with Sat 1 (Cha. 6, 14, 2). Similarly, the 
Sruti-passages like, ' He who searches out and knows the 
sinless Atman, obtains all the worlds, and has all his 
desires fulfilled 1 (Cha, 8, 7, 1) ; ' The Atman must verily 
be seen, for this alone constitutes immortality ' ( Bf. 4, 
5, 6, 7 and 15), tell us that the supreme end of man is 
achieved by the knowledge of the Atman alone. 

The opponent however argues as follows. 

[Sesatvdt—on account of a part left behind-, purusa— 
man; arthaiada—a sentence which has the purpose to praise or 
censure ; yatha—as ; anyesu—in others ; iti—thus ; Jaiminih. ] 

• . Because . ( man, as an agent ) is connected as a part 
{ of action ), Jaimini thinks that ( Sruti-passages which 
aim at telling us the end of human life ) are, as in other 
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cases, sentences which give expression to the praise 
( of Atma-jnana ). 2 

Jaimini liolds that just as the sprinkling of water on 
the rice-grains makes them fit for sacnti;e, and so makes 
them connected with the sacrificial action, even so the 
self being the agent of action, the knowledge of the self 
becomes connected with action. Naturally, just as the 
fruit of the act of sprinkling water on the rice-grains 
is not an independent one, but is a part of the 
sacrifice, even so the fruit of the knowledge of the self 
is not seen to be independent of the fruit of the sacri- 
ficial action. The Sruti-passages therefore which are 
supposed to tell us about the fruits of Atma-jnana 
are nothing but arthavaJa-stotements, which tell us 
indirectly of the fruits of sacrificial actions. They are 
like the other following arthavada statements which 
also point to the fruits of the sacrifices and not to 
the fruits of the things themselves referred to in the 
statements : 1 He whose sacrificial ladle is made of 
pala§a-wood, gets no occasion to hear about any bad 
news ' By putting the ointment in the eye, he keeps 
away the evil eye of the enemy * ; * In order to defeat 
his enemy, he prepares, as if, an armour for the sacrifice 
and the sacrificer by performing the prayaja and the 
anuyaja \ The different fruits which are mentioned in 
these sentences, viz., 'Not to hear the bad news', ' keep- 
ing away the enemies \ and the ' defeat of the enemy 
and the protection of the sacrifice \ are not so much the 
results of the material' ( dravya ) of the ladle, the purifi- 
cation ( samskara ) of the eye, and the work ( karma ) of 
offerings, as are of the entire sacrifices. 

A Vedantin may contend that it can hardly be 
asserted that the knowledge of the Atman which is 
narrated in the Vedanta-passages without any reference 
to any sacrificial context, is, in any way, connected with 
sacrificial actions. It is wrong to say that because the 
Atman is the agent of actions like crossing the grief 
*nd so on, the knowledge of the Atman is connected 
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with actions. A sentence or vakya cannot establish by 
itself and without any context any connection between 
knowledge and sacrifice, unless we know that the parti- 
cular thing whose knowledge we have is invariably 
associated with some sacrifice or other. For instance, 
the knowledge of the quality of the ladle, viz., its being 
made of palasa-wood, is connected with sacrifice because 
the ladle itself is invariably connected with sacrifice. 
But the Atman as the agent is not necessarily connected 
with sacrificial actions only ; it is also connected with 
ordinary, routine actions cf everyday life which are 
not sacrificial in nature. The knowledge of the Atman 
therefore cannot be connected with sacrifice through 
the agency of the Atman. 

The purvapaksin will find fault with this argument 
of the Vedantin, and say that the knowledge of the 
Atman as distinct from the body is of no use in our 
worldly activities, since these are concerned with the 
body and with the perceptible fruits connected with the 
body. On the other hand, he will point out that it is 
of utmost use so far as the Vedic or the sacrificial actions 
are concerned, because the fruits of these are available 
in a life beyond death. To say from the view-point of 
the Vedantin, again, that the Atman is not at all con- 
nected with any sort of activity, Vedic or otherwise, that 
the Atman is not samsaric at all, inasmuch as Sruti 
declares it as ' sinless \ is also not correct from the view- 
point of the purvapaksin. For what the Upanisads teach 
us is, as he points out, the knowledge of the same 
sarhsaric soul which is described as being ' dear ' for its 
own sake and not for the other (Br. 2, 4, 5), and that the 
attributes of ' being sinless ' etc., which are ascribed to 
the Atman, are nothing but the glorification of it. 



tin that the real, nature of the soul is Brahman which 
being the cause of this world transcends this samsara, 
the purvapaksin maintains that before this is firmly esta- 
blished, we must thoroughly settle the point whether 
the knowledge of the Atman is subservient to sacrifice, 



Similarly, although i 




be pointed out by the Vedan- 
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or, is, independently of this, able to achieve the end of 
the human life. 

[ Acara — conduct; dariunat — on account of Sruti. ] 
Because Sruti (tells us about) the conduct (of certain 
great wise persons, knowledge alone does not lead us to 
human end). 3 

The Upanisads tell us in the very sections in which the 
discussion of Brahman is earned on, that certain great 
persons who had realized the Brahman were also busy 
in doing actions. For instance, we are told that Janaka, 
the king of Videha, performed a sacrifice in which he 
gave away abundant wealth to the priests (Bj. 3, 1, 1). 
Another king, known as Asvapati Kaikeya, who also had 
realized the Brahman, told the Brahmins that he was 
soon going to perform a sacrifice (Cha. 5, 11, 5). The 
sage Uddalaka preached his sons ; while Yajnavalkya 
initiated his wife into the Brahma-vidya. This means 
that such great persons also were taking interest in 
worldly life for the good of the householders. If know- 
ledge alone could bring about the human end, why should 
have these persons involved themselves in performing 
troublesome sacrifices ? If honey is found in one's own 
house, who would go to the forest in search of it? 

There being Sruti to that effect. 4 

Besides, the Sruti-passage, 'What is done with know- 
ledge, faith and devotion possesses greater strength ' 
(Cha. 1, 1, 10), tells us directly that knowledge is sub- 
servient to action, and is not therefore capable of 
achieving by itself the end of human life. 

Because ( it is told that they ) go together. 5 
Moreover, the Sruti-passage, ' Both his knowledge 
and work go with him 1 after his death (Br. 4, 4,2 ), 
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shows that the soul gets the combined fruits of both, 
and that knowledge therefore is not independent of 
action. 

[ Tadvatah—to those who possess that \ vidhanat—on account 
' statement. ] 

On account of the statement that those who have 
lowledge of the Vedas are entitled to do actions). 6 

The Chandogyopanisad tells us (8, 15, 1) that one 
10 'serves his Guru and receives from him the know- 
ige of the Vedas, and who then, getting himself 
married, settles down in some calm and holy place and 
recites the Vedas, realizes the Brahman'. Naturally, 
such a person is not expected merely to read or recite 
the Vedas verbally, but to understand them thoroughly. 
It is men of this type who are, according to the 
Upanisadic passage, qualified to do actions. Hence, the 
conclusion, is that knowledge alone is not able to 
achieve the purpose of human life. 

J because of rules. 7 



That knowledge of the Brahman is merely subser- 
ent to action follows again from certain guiding prin- 
„ples laid down by Sruti. For example, ' Let every 
man wish to live for hundred years and do actions; work 
will not cling even while it is being done ; there is no 
L other way than this 1 (I§a. 2); 'The agnihotra lasts upto 
old age and death 1 ; for one becomes free from it only 
through old age and death 1 (Sat. Bra. 12, 4, 1, 1). 

To all these arguments of the purvapaksin the Sutra- 
kara replies. 

t. If karma is to last till death, there is, according to the 
purvapaksin, no scope for vidya to liberate the man indepen- 
dently of the karma, and prior to death. 

% V. E. 18 
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the eye, that is thy Atman' (Cha. 8, 7, 4) ; and further 
in continuation with this, the passage, 'J shall explain to 
you again about this Atman' (Cha. 8,9,3). But in 
view of the passages which are supplementary to the 
above mentioned one, it will be clear that the reference 
to the individual soul is not with a view to posit it as 
opposed to the highest Atman ;jt is, on the contrary, 
to indicate the real nature of the Atman and to indicate 
that the jiva is identical with it. These passages are: 
'The Rgveda, the Yajurveda, etc. are the breaths of this 
great Being 1 (Br. 2, 4, 10) ; 'He who goes beyond hunger, 
thirst, infatuation, sorrow, • old age, and death' (Br. 3, 
5, 1) ; 'Approaching the highest light, he appears in his 
own form ; this is the highest Person' (Cha. 8, 12, 3). 
In short, as we have repeatedly shown on several occa- 
sions, and as has been indicated by Sruti-passages, 'Thou 
art that' (Cha. 6, 8, 7), 'There is no other seer than the 
highest Atman^ (Br. 3, 8, 11), the embodied state of the 
soul is due to the upadhi of the body ; while really 
speaking, the nature of the highest God is the nature of 
the embodied soul. 

| I ^ 

[ Tulyam— equal • tu—but ; darsanam— Sruti. ] 
But equal is (the evidence of) Sruti (regarding the 
conduct of those who have realized God). 9 

If the purvapaksin has cited Sruti-passages in favour 
of his view that knowledge is subservient to action 
{Sutra 3), we too can show that Sruti is equally power- 
ful in favour of our view that knowledge is independent 
of action. The descendants of Kavasa, for instance, 
declare that like the ancient sages they had, after having 
realized the Brahman, no need of studying the Vedas 
any longer, nor of performing agnihotra and other 
.sacrifices (Kau. 2, 5). 'As the result of having realized 
the Atman, the ' Brahmins become free from the 
desires for sons, wealth, and honour, and so, wander as 
mendicants ' (Br. 3, 5). Yajnavalkya and others did not 
attach any importance to action, because they had realized 
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the Brahman. 'This alone,' Yajnavalkya says to his wife, 
Gargi, 'constitutes immortality and saying this, he re- 
nounced all things ( Bf. 4, 5, 15 ). The purvapaksin's 
allusion to Kaikeya's promise to perform a sacrifice has no 
bearing on the point ; the king utters these words in 
the context of the Vaiivanara-vidya. No doubt there 
may be certain vidyas which are related to saguna Brah- 
man, and may therefore be combined with action. But 
this does not mean that the vidya becomes subservient 
to action ; for the context may not have anything to do 
with action. 

( The Sruti-passage in question ) has no universal 
application. 10 

The Sruti- passage (Cha. 1,1, 10) cited by the purv3~ 
paksin in Sutra 4, has reference to the udgitha-vidyfi, and 
has no application 1 to other vidyas. 

[ Vibhdgah — division ; sata — hundred j vat — like. ] 
As in the case of a hundred (things, application 
of the Sruti-passages to vidya and karma is taken ) in a 
distributive sense. 11 

If there are a hundred things to be divided and 
given to two persons, we cannot take the term 'hundred* 
in the collective sense. We shall have to take it in the 
distributive sense, and divide the hundred things into 
•two groups of fifty each. Similarly, the Sruti-passage, 
referred to in Sutra 5, viz., 'Vidya and karma go with him 
after his death' (Br. 4, 4, 2), is to be split into two parts, 
so that vidya will follow the adherent of vidya, and 
karma the adherent of karma respectively 2 . 

And even if we give up the distributive sense re- 
garding knowledge and action, and hold that the two 

1. It will not be possible therefore to disprove by means 
of that Sruti-passage the claim of the Vedantin that knowledge 
is independent of the works. 

2. This means that vidya is independent of karma. 
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are taken together, we can have another interpretation 
of the passage. The Upanisadic context has two types 
of men in view ;. one, of men who are engrossed with 
samsara and have no knowledge of the Atman, and 
the other, of those who have no samsarika desires but 
have the desire to get the release (Br. 4, 4, 6). Now, 
the Upanisadic passage (Br. 4, 4, 2), which speaks of the 
going together of vidya and karma, is applicable to men 
immersed in samsara only, and not at all to those who 
desire to be released. Naturally, with reference to the 
sarhsari jiva, the word 'Vidya' will never mean the 
Atma-vidya ; it will mean, either the vidya which is 
enjoined, or the vidya which is prohibited 1 . Similarly, 
Karma also will mean either works like sacrifices which 
are enjoined, or works like killing which are prohibited. 

[ Adhyayana— reading ; matra—only ; ■vatah—of him who 
has ( a particular thing ). ] 

( Works are recommended ) for him who has merely 
read the Vedas. 12 

The Sruti-passage ( Cha. 8, 15, 1, ), cited by the 
purvapaksin in Sutra 6, does not mean that th* reading 
of the Vedas necessarily includes the understanding of 
their meaning and the subsequent realization of the 
Atman. So, the recommendation of works, we insist, is 
restricted to those who merely read the Vedas, without 
understanding the meaning, and who are moreover not 
inclined to work. In the case of such persons, the read- 
ing of the sacrificial portion of the Vedas may give rise 
to the knowledge_of the sacrificial acts. And yet the 
knowledge of the Atman as derived from the Upanisadic 
portion of the Vedas has its own independent purpose 
of leading one to moksa. Therefore, it is in no way a 
reason for recommending the doing of works, just 

1. According to Anandagiri, to imagine a woman as naked 
is an example of prohibited vidya; to meditate on the udgitha 
is one which is enjoined. 
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as the knowledge of one particular sacrificial act is 
not a reason to make one qualified for doing another 
sacrificial act. 

[ Na — not ; a-viscsat — without specification. ] 
There being absence of specification, (the rules of 
conduct) do not (apply to those who have realized the 
Atman ). 13 

The rules of conduct referred to by the purvapaksin 
in Sutra 7, apply only to those who are qualified to do 
actions, and not to those who have realized the Atman, 
since there is no specification to this effect. 

*p%sjprffof | 

[ Stutaye—for the sake of praise ; anumatih- permission ; 
va— or. ] 

Or the permission (to do actions) is for the sake of 
praise (of knowledge). 14 

Or, we can interpret the passage of the ISavasyopa- 
nisad cited in Sutra 7, in another way. No doubt, the 
context $hows that the doing of acts refers to persons 
who have realized the Brahman ; yet it appears to us 
that it is a permission given to such persons to act, only 
with the view of praising their knowledge, and not to 
show that knowledge is subordinate to action. For we 
are told immediately afterwards that no work will cling 
to such men on account of their power of knowledge, 
even if they be doing them throughout their whole life 
of a hundred years. 

[ Kamakarena— willingly ; ca—and ■ eke— some. ] 
And because some (people have) of their own 

accord ( shown disregard for action ). 15 

Besides, there are people who, as the result of their 

Atma-vidya, have realized the uselessness of the fruits 
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of all other means, and so have given them up of their 
own accord. They have expressed this by saying, as 
the Upanisad of the yajasaneyins puts it, ' Now that 
we have realized the Atman, what shall we do with off- 
spring ?' (Br. 4, 4, 22). They would not have expressed 
this, if the fruit of Atma-jnana had not been available 
immediately, but available, like the fruits of karma, only 
at a later time after death. It follows therefore from 
this also that knowledge is not subordinate to action, 
and that the Sruti-passages which narrate the nature 
of the fruit of knowledge are not merely arthavada 
sentences, but statements of facts. 

3<WH I 

And ( because Sruti speaks of ) the destruction ( of 
the qualification for doing works ). 16 

Besides, Sruti tells us that the knowledge of the 
Atman destroys the entire world of avidya, consisting 
of actions, and of their means and fruits. 'When all 
this becomes the Atman, who should see whom and 
who should smell what?' (By. 2, 4, 14). And if there 
be anyone who would cherish the idea that a person 
may become qualified for doing actions after ]£ attains 
the realization of the Atman, we have to say unto him 
that there being nothing left beyond the Atman which 
remains to be achieved, there would be no scope for 
action, nor for any qualification for it. Knowledge of the 
Atman is therefore independent of any kind of action. 

[ Urddkva-retahsu—in the case of those who observe conti- 
nence ; ca — and 5 sabde — in Sruti ; hi — for. ] 

And ( the vidya is mentioned even ) for those who 
observe continence ; for ( this is indicated ) in Sruti. 17 

The Atma-vidya is independent of action also 
because it is mentioned as available for those who 
observe continence, that is, for those also who belong to 
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the three aSramas 1 viz. the Brahmacarya, the Vanapra- 
stha, and the SarYnyasa. 

On the contrary, works like agnihotra which are to 
be performed by the householders are impossible to be 
performed by those who belong to these three asramas. 
Now, it will be wrong to suggest that these stages in 
life are not even mentioned in the Vedas ; for we do 
get clear indications about their exi tence in the follow- 
ing Sruti-passages: ' Daarma ha; three branches ; as for 
him who is lodged in Brahman, he gets immortality 1 
{Cha. 2, 23, 1) ; 'And those who practise penance and 
Sraddha 2 in the forest 1 (Cha. 5, 10, 1 ; Mu. 1, 2, 11); 
'Wishing to attain the world of Brahman only, the san- 
nyashs renounce everything 1 ( Br. 4, 4, 22 ) ; ' One may 
becom : a san lyasin straightway from his studentship 3 
{Ja. 4). In other words, without recourse to the con- 
dition of the householder, or without taking into consi- 
deration whether one has paid or not his three debts, 4 
one is allowed by Sruti and Smfti to adopt any of the 
three stages requiring chastity. 

1. The first asrama or stage of life is Brahmacarya; it is 
the period of studentship usually spent at the Guru's place. 
The sec0d is known as GrhasthasYama, the married life. 
The third, the Vanaprasthasrama, means residence in forest. 
After the duties of the married life arc fulfilled, a man is expec- 
ted to withdraw his interest from sarhsara and devote his atten- 
tion to spiritual good. Sahnyasa is the last and the fourth stage, 
where the spiritual work is expected to be carried to the fullest 
extent without any attachment to world and actions. 

2. Sraddha here does not mean faith, but the faithful 
observance of upasanas like devotion to Hiranyagarbha and 
others. 

3. Sruti not only allows sannyasa directly after Brahma- 
carya, leaving between them the two asramas of the house and 
the forest, but also allows to adopt the duties of any of the three 
asramas, according to one's fitness and liking. 

4. One is said to have paid the debts of the rsis ( sages ) 
by accepting Brahmacarya, the debt of the gods by offerings in 

. sacrifices and the debt of the fathers by begetting progeny, 
especially a son during Grhasthasrama. 
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3 "rcrosrite?^ i (?<j— ^o) 

q^%ftfaHten W3>ft ft I ^ 

[ Pardmarsam— reference \ Jaiminih • a-codana— absence of 
injunction \ ca—and ; apavadati— censures ; hi—for. ] 

Jaimini ( says that the above-mentioned Sruti-pass- 
ages contain only ) a reference ( to aSramas other than 
that of a householder ; they ; are ) not injunctions ; for 
( other Sruti-passages ) censure ( these asramas ). 18 

Jaimini holds that the three asramas other than that 
of the householder do not exist except in name, since the 
passage (Gha. 2, 23, 1) referred to in Sutra 17, does not 
contain excepting their bare mention, any verbal form 
which will indicate an injunction regarding some action 
to be done in any one of them. The passage in question 
defines, in the first place, the four aSramas, and then, 
secondly, tells us that the first three a§ramas, viz., the 
Brahmacarya, the Garhasthya and the Vanaprastha, have 
got the limited fruit of achieving the world of the bles- 
sed, while the fourth, viz., the sarinyasa is being praised 
for having got the unlimited fruit of being lodged in 
Brahman or immortality. No doubt, a reference like 
this may be said to involve the existence of the three 
airamas also, but it must be remembered that their exi- 
stence is accepted by Smrti and custom, and not by any 
direct statement from Sruti. On the contrary, the Sruti- 
passage, ' One must perform agnihctra to the end of 
life,'' not only favours the Grhasthasrama but also goes 
against 1 the remaining three asramas. Or else, these 
aSramas may be said to have some value for those who 
are unfit for being householders, that is, for those who 
are blind, deaf etc., or are somehow unfit to perform 
sacrifices and worship. 

It may be pointed out that the passage under con- 
sideration (Cha. 2, 23, 1) mentions the Grhasthasrama 

li Agnihotra is to be performed by one who has his wife 
alive; and if one is to continue the life of a householder to the 
end of his life, where is the room for other asramas ? 
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along with others ; and so, if it can be said that it has- 
got an existence of its own, the other three also can be 
said to have it. But the reply of the purvapaksin would 
be that the existence of Grhasthasrama is proved by 
reference to other Sruti passages also which enjoin, for 
instance, the performance of agnihotra. The other 
aSramas, on the other hand, have no such basis in Sruti, 
and so, a reference to them is for the purpose of mere 
praise, and not for enjoining any performance of duty. 
Besides, there are passages in Sruti which directly 
censure the life which is led according to the three 
aSramas: 'He who removes the fire, murders the god ; offer 
your Guru the best rewards, and do not break the line of 
your family ' (Tai. 1, 11,1); 'Even the beast knows that a 
sonless being gets no world Again, the passages which 
mention 'the penance and upasanas of those who live in 
the forest 1 (Cha. 5, 10, 1 ; Mu. 1, 2, 11), refer to the 
path of the gods and not to the a§ramas. It is doubtful 
if the word 'Sakha is used for asrama. Similarly, the 
passage, 'The sannyasins renounce everything in order 
to attain the world of Brahman (Br. 4, 4, 22), contains 
no injunction regarding the performance of some duty, 
but merely the praise of the greatness of the world of 
Brahman. And, finally, our present discussion will not 
be affected, although the Jabala-Sruti recommends the 
acceptance of sannyasa direct from Brahmacarya. 

[ Anusthey am—fit to be adopted ; Badarayanah > s&mya- 
£ruteh—on account of equality of Sruti-statements. ] 

Badarayana (thinks that other asramas) are fit to be 
adopted, on account of Sruti-passages containing 
identical meaning. 19 

Badarayana rejects the opinion of Jaimini that dra- 
mas other than that of a householder are to be adr.pted, 
if a man is unfit to perform agnihotra due to some 
reason or other, and holds that they too are sanctioned 
by the Vedas, and so, must be adopted in the same 
way in which the GrhasthaSrama is adopted. Just as the 
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two ways of wearing the sacrificial thread, viz., hanging, 
it round the neck, or hanging it from the right shoulder. 



in the context of the third way of wearing it, which 
also has got its own peculiar propriety 1 , even so the 
reference to other asramas along with that of an house- 
holder is sufficient to enable us to presume that they too, 
like the latter, are useful for performing certain duties, 
and are equally sanctioned by ether Sruti-passages. 
The Upanisadic passage, especially, 'Wishing to achieve 
the world of Brahman, the sannyasins renounce every- 
thing' (Br. 4, 4, 22), clearly shows us what is enjoined 
in this aSrama, viz., to renounce everything if one 
wishes to realize the Brahman. Similarly, the passage, 
'Those who practise penance and upasanas in the forest' 
(Cha. 5, 10, 1), shows what one has to do as a Vana- 
prastha, over and above the knowledge of the five fires- 
which is recommended for him in the previous passage. 

As for the contention of the purvapaksin that it 
is doubtful whether the passage under discussion 
(Cha. 2, 23, 1), mentioned in Sutras 17 and 18, refers to 
other aSramas or not, we reply that, in the first place,, 
there is a specific reference to number 'three 1 in the 
passage, 'There are three branches of Dharma 1 ; and 
that, secondly, these three branches are further described 

1. The yajnopavita or the sacrificial thread which is worn 
by Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas at the time of the upanayana- 
ceremony is worn always afterwards, but in three different ways 
corresponding to three different occasions. It is kept suspended 
round the neck in doing all sorts of work pertaining to human 
beings. It is worn on the right shoulder and suspended on the 
left side of the body upto the waist at the most, when one is 
engaged in doing works intended for the fathers. And it is 
worn on the left shoulder and suspended on the right side of 
the body, to indicate that works are being done for the gods. 
These three ways are known as Nivita, Pracinavita and Upavita- 
respectively. Now, we find that the first two ways are merely 
mentioned in the context of the third; but this does not mean 



have each got a peculiar 




but are merely referred 
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as having specific characteristics, and not any of them 
at random. Sacrifice, study and charity, for instance, 
indicate the Gfhasthagrama ; celibacy, the Brahmacarya ; 
and the words 'penance' and 'forest' in the passage re- 
ferred above (Cha. 5, 10, 1), indicate the Vanaprasth- 
a§rama. Hence, we conclude that the passage under 
discussion (Cha. 2, 23, 1) not only refers to the other 
afiramas, but tells us clearly that they also must be 
adopted as the Grhasthasrama is. 

[ Vidhih— injunction \ va—oy ; dhar ana-vat— like sup- 
porting. ] 

Or ( it may be construed ) as an injunction, as in 
the case of supporting ( by means of samidh ). 20 

Or we might say that the passage under discussion 
(Cha, 2, 23, 1 ) is intended to inform us about the in- 
junctions regarding our duties in the asramas, in spite of 
the fact that the whole of it may be construed as one 
sentencs, the former part of which telle us about the 
fruits of the first three aSramas, and the latter, the con- 
dition of being lodged in Brahman. As however the 
injunctions corresponding to the aSramas are not men- 
tioned in any other place, and as the reference to the 
other aSramas is specially a novel feature of this passage, 
it would be better to construe the passage as made up 
of several sentences, which inform us of the several 
injunctions, rather than as one sentence in which the 
first part serves the purpose of eulogising the Brahmanic 
condition, which is mentioned in the second part. 

This is analogous to a case in Purva-Mimamsa. In 
a sacrifice to the fathers, known as Mahapitryajna, it is 
enjoined that when the pot containing the offering is to 
be carried near the ahavaniya-fire, it should be carried 
along with the samidh or the fire-stick below it ; for, we 
are told immediately after this injunction that to carry 
the pot with the samidh above it is to carry it for the 
sake of gods. Now, are we to say that the reference 
to r.he carrying of the pot with a samidh above it is only 
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subsidiary to the injunction of carrying it with a samidh 
below, inasmuch as the context is of a sacrifice to the 
fathers and not to gods. But as Jaimini has decided it 
in Adhyaya third, known as ' Sesalaksana 1 of the Purva- 
Mimamsa, the carrying of the pot with a samidh above 
it must be construed as something which is definitely 
enjoined, because there occurs no such injunction else- 
where, and so the occassion is said to be novel in spite 
of the fact that it is not in keeping with the context. 
Even so, the passage under discussion ( Cha. 2, 23, 1 ) 
informs us about injunctions and does not merely refer 
to the aSramas. 

Even supposing that the passage contains only a 
reference to the asramas, we must say this much at least 
that it enjoins some injunction regarding the condition 
of residing in Brahman, which has been eulogized 
as having the unlimited fruit of immortality. Now, 
this life of being one with the Brahman is either possible 
for any person belonging to any one of the four aSramas, 
or to the safinyasin only ; for the sannyasasrama happens 
to be one of the four airamas referred to by the passage, 
or, is exclusively separate from the other three, if it is not 
referred to along with them. According to some, the 
word 1 penance 1 in the passage refers to both the dwell- 
ers in the forest and the mendicants. But this is not 
correct. For as the Brahmacari and the Grhastha are 
referred to by characteristics peculiar to them, even so 
must these be. As the mortification of the flesh is 
peculiar to the hermit in the forest, it will be appropriate 
to refer to him by means of the word ' penance ' . The 
mendicant or the ' bhiksu \ on the other hand, has his 
distinctive attribute of possessing control over the senses ; 
and so, it can hardly be said that it will be expressed by 
the word ' penance \ Besides, it will not be correct to 
say that the four aSramas are comprised into three, since 
Sruti has expressly stated them to be four, the first three 
of which lead a man to the worlds of the blessed, and 
the fourth leads him to immortality. Just as Yajnadatta 
cannot be said to be clever if both he and Devadatta 
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are already known to be stupid, but that Visnumitra can be 
saii to be clever as opposed to the two stupid persons, 
even so the sannyasasrama is stated to be opposed to 
the otner three asramas. 

It may now be pointed out by way of objection that 
the word ' Brahina-samstha 1 , which means ' lodged in 
Brahman', may be applied to any person irrespective of 
asramas provided he is so lodged, and so need not be 
restricted to the mendicant only ; on the contrary, if it 
is so restricted, it may mean that the Brahmamc life is 
the result of the sannyasaSrama only, and that know- 
ledge of Brahman which is said to lead to immortality 
would be useless. We meet this objection by saying 
that the life in Brahman means to become so absorbed 
in Brahman that activities peculiar to the first three 
airamas cannot be carried without committing any 
breaches. The saftnyasin, on the other hand, having re- 
nounced all such activities can hardly commit any breach. 
No doubt, the restraint of the senses and the control of 
the mind, which form his duties and which he cannot 
afford to neglect without loss, are not only not opposed 
to his being lodged in Brahman, but are, on the contrary, 
helpful to it, just as sacrifices etc. are helpful to men of 
other asramas. That there remains nothing to be done 
by such a man can be seen from the following Srutis 
and Smrti : ' Renunciation is Brahman ; for Brahman is 
the highest ; it is renunciation which rises superior to all 
the lower penances' (Mahanarayana 21, 2); ' Ascetics 
whose minds are pure, and who ascertain the Vedantic 
object of knowledge, become liberated by the means of 
renunciation 1 (Mu. 3,2,6; Ma. Na. 10, 6 ; Kaiva. 3); 'They 
fix their minds in Brahman, find their real nature in it, 
have all faith in it, and are completely absorbed in it ' 
(B. G. 5, 17). From all this it also follows that it is 
not merely the asrama that is responsible for the immor- 
tality which a sannyasin attains, but the knowledge and 
the renunciation which he possesses. We therefore 
reach the conclusion that the passage under discussion 
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{ Cha. 2, 23, 1 ) tells us about the duties of a sannyasin, 
though it may only refer to other asramas. 

So far, we have been discussing without taking into 
consideration the Jabala-Sruti which directly enjoins the 
sannyasasrama. According to it, one is allowed to be- 
come a sannyasin after going through in succession the 
earlier asramas of Brahmacarya, Garhasthya and Vanapra- 
srha, or immediately from any one of them ( Ja. 4 ). 
Now, we cannot say that this passage recommends the 
sannyasa for only those who are somehow unfit to do 
works ; for it is a general statement without any speci- 
fications. Besides, there is another specific injunction 
regarding those who are ' unfit, ' Let him be Vrati, a 
snataka, a kseper of fire 1 or not, any one of these ' (Ja. 4). 
And further it is wrong to say that the sannyasasarama is 
meant for those who are unfit ; it is, on the contrary, 
meant for fixing oneself firmly in the knowledge of Brah- 
man. " Dressed in colourless garment, with his head 
shaven, pure, and guileless, having no wife, and living 
on alms, is this wandering ' parivrad ( sannyasin ) intent 
on the realization of Brahman" (Ja. 5). From all this 
we conclude that there are asramas which enjoin 
chastity,, and that the knowledge of Brahman which may 
belong to such persons is independent of actions. 

[ Stuti— praise \ matram—only ; upadanat— owing to refe- 
rence ; iti cet—if it be said ; na—not ; apiirvatvat—on account of 
novelty. ] 

If it be said ( that Sruti-passages about udgitha etc. ) 
are for the sake of praise only on account of their refer- 
ence (to sacrificial parts), it is not so ; for '(they contain) 
novelty. 21 ; : ' 

1. A vrati is he who observes rules of conduct and study 
•while he is a Brahmacarin. A snataka is he who has finished his 
course of study, but is not married. The keeper of fire has his 
wife necessarily alive: while he, whose wife is djead and who has 
not married again, is forbidden to keep the agnihotra. 
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To consider now whether the following Sruti-pass- 
ages are meant to praise the udgltha and others, or to 
enjoin meditations on them. ' The udgltha is the eighth \ 
the best, and the innermost essence of all, and holds the 
highest place ' ( Cha. 1,1,3);' The earth is the Rk, the 
fire is the Saman 1 ( Cha. 1, 6, 1 ) ; ' This fire-altar built 
of bricks is verily the world ' ( Sata. Bra. 10, 1, 2, 2 ) ; 
' The group of hymns, known as uktha, is the earth 1 
( Ait. Ar. 2, 1, 2, 1 ). According to the purvapaksin they 
are meant to glorify the udgitha and others, because 
these are mentioned as members of the sacrificial acts, 
just as juhu, kurma, and ahavanlya 2 are praised by being 
called the earth, the sun, and the heaven. 

To this the Sutrakara replies. It cannot be said 
that these passages are merely glorifying in character ; 
for they contain in them the additional, novel 3 informa- 
tion that the udgltha and others are to be meditated 
upon. The Purva Mimamsa (1, 2, 7) tells us that glori- 
fying sentences are useful only in so far as they are 
subservient to sentences which are injunctive in charac- 
ter. And, as the passages under discussion can hardly 
be understood as glorifying rhe udgitha and others which 
are enjoined as meditations in altogether different places, 
the only way left for us for saying that the passages 
are not useless is to consider them as containing 
injunctions regarding the meditations on the udgitha 
and others. As for the argument that these passages are 
analogous to statements regarding juhu, kurma, and ahava 
niya, we say that the latter are in close proximity with 
other sentences in the same Upanisads, which enjoin 
^— — ^ — — — — , 

1. Vide foot-note on p. 173. 

2. Juhu is the ladle used in a sacrifice ; kurma is the fife- 
altar built in the shape of a tortise ; and ahavaniya is the name 
of a fire. 

3. The novelty of the udgitha, for instance, is that it is the 
innermost essence of all other essences like earth, speech, rk, 
saman, etc., and is the highest because it is the symbol of 
Brahman. As such it is a fit object of meditation. 
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Hence it follows that the passages under discussion 
enjoin some meditations. 

[ Bhgva— existence ; sabddt—on account of words; ca — 
<md. J 

And on account of words indicating the becoming 
(after something). 22 

Besides, there are words in the passages which 
clearly indicate in accordance to those' who know the 
Nyaya, that one is to meditate on the udgitha, or on the 
saman, or think oneself as the uktha (Cha. 1,1,1; 2, 2, 1 ; 
Ait. Ar. 2, 1,6). And again, special fruits are said to 
accrue from these meditations. For instance, one who 
meditates on the udgitha 'fulfills all desires" (Cha. 1,1, 7); 
'Singing the saman, he gets his wishes fulfilled' (Cha. 1, 
-7, 9); 'All the higher and the lower worlds belong to him - ' 
(Cha. 2, 2, 3). Hence, too, the passages under discussion 
are meant to enjoin meditations on the udgitha and 
others. 

* qiR^fosw; I ( W-W ) 

[ Pariplava — the ceremony of narrating stories during 
Aivamedha-sacrifice ; artkdh— having the purpose of; iti cet — 
if it is said; na—not; visesitatvdt-on account of specification. ] 

If it be said (that stories told in the Upanisads) are 
for the purpose of the pariplava, it is not so ; for (certain 
stories) are specified (for that purpose). 23 

During the Asvamedha-sacrifice, it was customary 
to narrate the Vedic stories of Manu, Yama, and Varuna 
respectively on three successive days to the king who 
performed the sacrifice. This is what is known as the 
ceremony of pariplava. Now, there arises the doubt 

1. Panini mentions five such forms of the verb to be or to 
do in the potential or the imperative mood to indicate vidhi, 
nimantrana, amantrana, sampraSna, and prarthana, i.e. injunc- 
tion, invitation, and prayer. 

V. E. 19 
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whether the other Upanisadic stories also serve the 
purpose of pariplava, or are meant to instruct the vidyas 
which are discussed in close proximity with them. For 
instance, there are the stories of Yajfiavalkya and his two 
wives, Maitreyi and Katyayani (By. 4, 5, 1); of Pratardana, 
the son of Divodasa, who went to the abode of Indra (Kau. 
3, 1); and of JanaSruti, the great grandson of Janasruta, 
who used to give away wealth and feed innumerable 
people (Cha. 4, 1, 1). The purvapaksin holds that these 
Upanisadic stories serve the purpose of pariplava, because 
they are, after all, like any other stories. So, from this 
it follows, as he believes, that the Vedanta-passages do 
not aim at giving us knowledge, but they are, like 
mantras, subservient to the performance of sacrifices. 

It must be remembered, we reply, that the 
stories which have been recommended by Sruti are speci- 
fic in character, viz., of Manu, Yama, and Varuna. They, 
are not any stories, if specification has any meaning ; and 
so it cannot be said that the Upanisadic stories are for 



vidyas). 24 

If then the Upanisadic stories do not subserve the 
purpose of pariplava, it will be reasonable to hold that 



and make them easily understandable. When one reads 
the story in the Maitreyi-brahmana, for instance, about 
how Yajfiavalkya tells his dear wife that 'the Atman 
must verily be seen 1 (Br. 4, 5, 6), of the story in the 
Pratardana-brahmana connected with the vidya of 'Prana 
as the conscious Atman' (Kau. 3, 2), or the story of 
JanaSruti connected with the vidya of 'the wind as 



the purpose of pariplava. 
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the absorber of all' (Cha. 4, 3, 1), it is but natural that 
one would take interest and understand the vidyas easily 
in the light of the stories. This is analogous to what 
happens in the Karma-Kanda. There also stories are told 
in order to praise certain injunctions which are proximate. 
The story about Brahmadeva, for instance, that he cut 
out his own omentum for the purpose of offering it in a 
sacrifice, easily carries conviction in the mind of the 
sacrificer that the omentum is to be sacrificed. Hence it 
follows that the Upanisadic stories are not meant for 
the purpose of pariplava. 

[ Atah — hence ; eva — only • ca — and ; agni-indhana-adi — 
replenishing fire and so on ; anapeksa — absence of need. ] 

And for this very reason there is no necessity of 
replenishing fire. 25 

This Sutra refers to the first Sutra of this pada. For 
what was decided in the first adhikarana, viz., that 
Atma-jnana is independent of action in achieving 
the end of human life, and confirmed in the next three 
adhikaranas, is being told with the intention of summing 
up of the results, after making a few additional remarks 
in this adhikararia. Works like igniting the sacrificial fire, 
which are enjoined for the different asramas, are not 
necessary so far as the result of the Atma-vidya is to be 
achieved, as the summum bonum of life. 

[ Sarva— all ; apeksa—need • ca ; yajna-ddi-Sruteh—on 
account of statements in Sruti regarding sacrifice and others ; 
asva-vat — like a horse. ] 

Because yajna and other (works) are stated by Sruti 
(as means, the vidya) is in need of all of them ; this is like 
a horse. 26 
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LeC us now consider if works enjoined on the asramas 
are not at all necessary for vidya, or are necessary to 
some extent at least. Notwithstanding what has been 
said in the preceding Sutra, it cannot be said that works 
like sacrifice and others are of no use for vidya. For, 
although the highest end of the human life, namely, the 
moksa, is not dependent on anything else except the 
knowledge of the Atman, this knowledge itself, so far as 
its origination in a man is concerned, is dependent on 
works. We get the following Sruti which tells us that 
sacrifices and other works are useful as means of know- 
ledge and as fulfilling the desire for having it. 'The 
Brahmanas desire to know the Atman by means of the 
study of the Vedas, sacrifice, charity, penance, and fas- 
ting' (Br. 4, 4, 22). Similarly, another Sruti, after having 
told us that brahmacarya is a means of knowledge, tells 
us that sacrifices also are means of knowledge, because 
*What people call sacrifice is really brahmacarya" (Cha. 8, 
5, 1). We learn the same thing from another Sruti still, 
' I shall now tell thee briefly about that abode, the 
Brahman, which all the Vedas describe, which all the 
penances declare, and desiring which people observe 
brahmacarya 1 (Ka. 1,2,15). 'Works wash away 1 , as 
the Smrti says, ' the impurity of man ; as for know- 
ledge which is the highest destination, it arises when the 
impurity is removed \ Just as a horse is specially used 
for drawing a chariot and not a plough', even so, the 
various duties attached to asramas are useful in produc- 
ing in man the vidya though not the fruit of it. 

[ Soma— the act of keeping calm and composed ; dama-ddi— 
restraint of senses and others ; upetah— being endowed with* 
syat— ought to be; tatha-api— with all this; tu— but; tad- 
vidheh— injunctions regarding them; tad-angatayd— as means 
to that ; tesam— of them ; avasya-anustheydtvat— on account of 
ieing necessarily resorted to. ] 

1. Even now in India horses are not generally used for the 
purpose of ploughing the fields. 
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But he (who desires to get release) must, all the same 
possess control over the senses, calmness of mind and so 
on ; for these are enjoined as helpful to that (i.e. know- 
ledge) and so must be resorted to necessarily. 27 

Some may think that the passage, ' The Brahmanas 
wish to know the Atman by means of sacrifice, study, 
etc.'' (Br. 4, 4, 22), is no injunction but an arthavada only,, 
used for the purpose of glorifying the vidya. But this 
much at least is certain that the seeker after the know- 
ledge of the Atman must possess the qualities of 
'control over the senses, calmness of mind, patience, and 
steadiness 1 . For we are told that as a result of these 
virtues, 'he sees 1 the Atman, and becomes free from sins * 
(Br. 4, 4, 22-23). This need not be construed as a mere 
praise ; for the reference to the result of the Atma-jfiana, 
viz., the non-clinging of the sin, will have no meaning ; 
but, on the contrary, it enjoins the practice of the several 
virtues as means to the realization of the Atman and the 
subsequent freedom from sin. Hence, these virtues at 
least are necessary, even if sacrifices, etc. are considered 
as not necessary. 

And yet, works like sacrifices must be considered 
as useful for knowledge, inasmuch as they are linked 
to it through 'the desire to know the Atman 1 , as said 
already in Sutra 26. And, as this connection between 
sacrifice and the desire for knowledge is altogether new, 
and not met with before, the passage under discussion 
(Bf. 4, 4, 22) is a statement of injunction, and not of 
praise only. We have the authority of Jaimini in deciding 
a similar case in the Purva Mimamsa (3,3,34). Pusan 
is said to receive crushed food in a sacrifice, because he 
has no teeth. But there is neither the deity of Pusan 
(sun) nor the offering of crushed food in the darfia-purna- 
masa sacrifice, where we get this statement. And yet, 
the statement being unique, it is construed as having its 

1. Unlike the Kanvas, the Madhyandinas have explicitly- 
used the word 'sees' as in 'let him see', so as to bring out the 
force of an injunction. 
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application in all other sacrifices which are modifica- 
tions of the darsapurnamasa. A similar conclusion was 
reached in Sutra 20. Hence, not only virtues like calm- 
ness of mind etc. are useful to the springing up of 
knowledge of the Atman, but works also like sacrifices 
and other must be considered to be so. The difference 
however between the two kinds of means is that, whereas 
the moral qualities go to form the internal means, works 
like sacrifices etc., form the external ones. 

vs «4*u^^fa%w i ( *fi-\i ) 

[ Sarva- all j anna— food ; anumatih— permission; ca- and; 
prana-atyuye— m case of danger to life; tad-darsandt— being 
told by Sruti. ] 

And because Sruti tells it, there is permission (to 
eat) all food (only) when there is danger to life. 28 

During the course of the conversation of the pranas, 
the Chandogas tell us that 'there is nothing which does 
not become food for him who knows that prima is the 
consumer of all kinds of food' (Cha. 5, 2, 1). Similar is 
the statement of the Vajasaneyins (Br. 6, 1,14). Now 
there arises the doubt whether the permission to eat all 
food, which is implied in these two statements, is enjoin- 
ed by Sruti as being helpful to knowledge, just as the 
moral qualities and the works are, or is mentioned by 
way of glorification of the vidya. The purvapaksin 
thinks that it is an injunction; for there is the reference 
to the special or the novel activity of eating all kinds of 
food. This appears, no doubt, as going against the 
ordinary rule of eating some kind of food and of avoiding 
the other, but which, being mentioned in close proximity- 
to the pranavidya, is helpful to acquire it. There is 
however no contradiction between the . general and the 
special rules, according to the purvapaksin. For, while the 
general rule is true, the special rule is applicable in some 
particular cases only, just as killing is allowed in a sacri- 
fice, though prohibited in a general way ; or just as 
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meeting a woman who approaches voluntarily is allowed as 
an exception in the Vamadevya-vidya only (Cha. 2, 13, 2). 

■ To this we reply. There is no injunction, because 
there is no verbal form expressive of it. Nor can we 
assume an injunction ; for, in the first place, it is impos- 
sible for a man to eat the food which is fit to be eaten 
by dogs and other animals. And, secondly, the passage 
under discussion (Cha. 5, 2, 1) first states that 'all food 
eaten by dogs or other animals becomes the food of 
prana\ and then states that 'for one who knows this 
there is nothing which does not become food 1 . This 
means that the passage is only an eulogy of the food of 
prana, and not an injunction which allows eating of any 
food. It is exactly this conclusion which the Sutra helps 
•us to have, namely, that one may eat forbidden food only 
to save one's life from starvation. The same Upanisad 
tells us how a Brahmana-sage, named Cakrayana, for 
instance, being tormented by hunger, when the crops in 
the land of the Kurus had failed on account of" the 
invasion of the locusts ( or hailstorm ), had to eat on two 
successive days beans which were left over after being 
eaten by a conductor of an elephant, but how he refused 
to drink water offered by the same person (Cha. 1,10,4). 
The sage explains his conduct by saying that he could 
not have saved his life if he had not eaten the beans ; 
but, as for water he could have got it anywhere else, 
and that there was therefore no danger to life. So, 
Sruti tells us that the wise person also must observe 
rules regarding what must be eaten and what not, 
provided of course there is no danger to life. Hence it 
follows that the passage under discussion ( Cha. 5,2, 1 ) 
is only an arthavada. 

SHINTO I 

[ A-bddhdt—on account of not being contradicted ; ca-and. ] 
And on account of there being no contradiction 

( the passage under discussion is an arthavada ). 29 

It is only in the light of the argument set forth in 

the preceding Sutra, that the general rule regarding 
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what food should be eaten and what not, will not« be 
contradicted. We get this rule defined, for instance,* in 
the passage, ' When the food eaten is pure, the mind be- 
comes pure ' ( Cha. 7, 26, 2 ). 

[ Api—even; ca—and; smaryate-is told in Smrti. ] 
Smrti also tells ( the same ). 30 
We also learn from Smfti that there is no restriction 
regardi ig food in case the life is in danger, and that just 
as the lotus leaf is not stained by water, even so there 
will be no sin which will be incurred on that account. 
And yet, we find many Smfti passages which instruct us 
to avoid what is not to be eaten under ordinary circum- 
stances. On no account, however, liquor is allowed ; 
for if a Brahmana is found to drink liquor, the punish- 
ment for that is that boiling liquor should be poured 
down his throat. Such a man is said to be a worm. 

[ Sabdah— Sruti-passage ; ca— and ; atah — hence ; a-kama- 
kare — for not doing things according to liking. ] 

And hence ( another ) Sruti-passage which puts a 
stop to the doing ( of things ) according to liking ( is also 
found consistent ). 31 

In the Kathaka-sarhhita also we read that inasmuch 
as there is provision for capital punishment for drirking 
liquor, a Brahmin should not do so. Now, this Sruti, 
which intends to put a stop to the doing of things accor- 
ding to one's liking and to the eating of prohibited food, 
will be consistent, only when we take the passage under 
discussion ( Cha. 5, 2, 1 ) as meaning an arthavada only, 
and not as an injunction? 

[ Vikitatvdt— being enjoined; ca— and; dsrama-karma— 
actions pertaining to airatnas; apt— even. ] 
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And because actions pertaining to a£ramas are en- 
joined, ( they must be done by him ) also ( who does not 
desire moksa ). 32 

We have already seen under Sutra 26 that works 
enjoined on the asramas are useful as means of knowledge. 
There arises now the question whether these works are 
to be done also by him who sticks to a particular asrama, 
but who has neither any desire to acquire any vidya nor 
mok§a. According to the purvapaksin, there ate two 
possible answers. Either we hav>e to obey the rule that 
' agnihotra and other actions are to be performed till 
the end of life *, or to believe, according to Sutra 26, 
that these actions are only means of getting knowledge. 
In the one case, the actions which, as duties, are perman- 
ently binding on men, cannot be said to be enjoined as 
means for the sake of knowledge ; in the other case, if 
the a§ramite actions are considered as means of know- 
ledge, they are not permanently binding on men as duties. 
In other words, they are optional, and so need not 
be performed by those who do not wish to have final 
release. 

To this the Sutrakara replies. Works which are 
permanently binding as duties must be performed even 
by him who has no desire for being released. As for 
the objection of the purvapaksin that they may not in 
that case be considered as means of knowledge, the next 
Stftra comes as a reply. 

[Sahakaritvena—on account of there being co-operation ; 
ca — and. ] 

And on account of being co-operative ( members, 
works are useful for the springing up of knowledge ). 33 

As explained. under Sutra 26, works which are per- 
manently binding on men, such as the study of the Vedas 
etc. jire helpful for the production of the knowledge of 
the Atman. But it need not be said that these works are 
useful in bringing about the fruit of the Atma-jnana , viz., 
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the moksa, in the same way in which the prayaja and 
other sacrificial acts are useful as co-operative members 
to bring about the fruit of the darSapurnamasa sacrifice. 
For there is no vidhi or injunction with reference to 
Atma-vidya ; nor is moksa a result which is to be accom- 
plished from vidya at some future time, just as the heaven 
is to be accomplished by sacrifices like darSapurnamasa 
and othsr subordinate co-operative members like prayajas. 
We have explained this under Sutra 25. Therefore, 
when it is said that works are useful for knowledge, 
what is meant is that they are useful for the springing 
up of that knowledge in man. 

Nor must we suppose that there is necessarily a 
contradiction between actions which are obligatory and 
actions which are optional. For the same actions may 
have these contradictory aspects, on account of their be- 
ing connected in different ways. Agnihotra and other 
works are to last till the end of life. The connection of 
the work with man is permanent here, but knowledge is 
not the result in this case. On the other hand, when 
the same works, viz., agnihotra etc., are to be performed 
for the sake of the search of the Atman, their connection 
with man appears to be impermanent, that is, optional ; 
but, in this case, the result is the springing up of the 
knowledge itself in man. This is analogous to the sacri- 
ficial post made of the khadira-wood, It is permanently 
connected with sacrifice ; for the animal is to be tied at 
the post only. But it is optionally or impermanently 
connected with the person who sacrifices ; for the sacri- 
ficial post is to be made of khadira-wood only when the 
sacrificer wishes to acquire valour and not otherwise, in 
which case the post may be made of any other wood. 

[ Sarvatha-api—in any case ; te— those ; eva—only ; 
■ubhaya — both ; lingdt — on account of sign. ] 

In any case, on account of the signs ( present in 
Sruti and Smrti) indicating bolh ways, the same (sacri- 
ficial acts are to be performed ). 34 
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The Sutrakara wishes to remove in this Sutra the 
suspicion that works useful for knowledge may be differ- 
ent from those sacrificial works which are recommend- 
ed to be performed for the sake of attaining the heavenly 
world. The same kind of works, viz., the agnihotra and 
others are to bs performed, either because they are con- 
sidered obligatory on the aSramas, or because they are 
helpful for the origination of the knowledge of the 
Atman. This is not like the distinction between the 
special agnihotra which the Kundapayins perform * for a 
month 1 and their usual agnihotra. The Sruti-passage 
( Br. 4, 4 t 22 ), for instance, which tells us that the ' Brah- 
mins desire to know the Atman by means of the study 
of the Vedas etc.', refers to those very means, which 
have already been established as obligatory on the dra- 
mas, but as having only a further connection with the 
desire for the knowledge of the Atman. In other words, 
the works do not appear as new, as in the ca e of the 
agnihotra of the Kundapayins. Similarly, the Smfti- 
passage ( B. G. 6, 1 ) which recommends the doing of 
works without aiming at the fruits thereof, obviously 
refers to the works which are m already known, but 
teaches us that the same works done without attachment 
to fruit are able to produce in us the knowledge of the 
Atman. Similarly, again, the same forty-eight 1 sams- 
karas which are considered to be essential for purifica- 
tion and for qualifying a person for Vedic works, are 
mentioned in connection with the origination of know- 
ledge. So there is no difference between works mentioned 
in the Karma-kanda and those mentioned in the Upanisads 
for the sake of production of knowledge in some 
person. 
- 

1. The forty-eight sarhskaras are: — 14 from the jlva's em- 
brionic condition to his marriage; 5 ordinary sacrifices ; 7 Maha- 
yajftas ; 7 Somasamsthis ; 7 Havih samsthas ; 7 Paka- samsthas ; 
and the last 8 are: adhyana, prayana, Karma, Japa, death, col- 
lection of ashes, collection of bones, and Sraddha. These last 
eight are mentioned by some others as the qualities of the soul 
such as absence of jealousy and others. 
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[ An-abhibhavam— absence of defeat; ca—and; dariayati— 
Sruti says. ] 

Sruti also declares that ( persons performing works ) 
are not overcome ( by passions, etc ). 35 

Another reason why works like sacri6ces which are 
obligatory on the a§:amas are also useful for attaining 
the knowledge of the Atman is that the persons who 
perform them are not overcome by passions and afflic- 
tions. As the Upanisad says, ' The Atman which is 
found out by Brahmacarya does not perish ' 1 ( Cha. 
8,. 5, 3). 

3RRT ^rfq 3 I 3$ 

[ Antara-in the middle ; ca—and; api—even; tu—but; tad- 
dfsteh— that being seen.] 

But even ( those who are left hanging without any 
aSrama ) in the middle ( are qualified for vidya ) ; this is 
seen ( in Sruti and Smrti ). 36 

Now that we have seen the utility of the aSramite 
actions for vidya, it may be contended that persons 
who do not belong to any aSrama, such as the wido- 
wers, or those who have no money to get themselves 
married again, are not qualified for having it. But Sruti 
tells us that Raikva, who had no money to marry a 
second time, could impart the Samvarga-vidya to the 
king JanaSruti,. and that Gargl or Vacaknavi, the 
daughter of the sage Vacaknu, could ask Yajnavalkya 
questions regarding Brahma- Jnana, at the court of 
king Janaka ( Cha. 4, 1 ; By. 3, 6 ). 

[ Api ca— and besides ; s m aryate—is-told in Smrti. ] 
And Smrri also tells so. 37 

1. This means that the knowledge of the Atman does not 
perish because it is kept constantly fresh by the daily perform- 
ance of the asramite duties, etc. 
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It is told about Sariivarta and other authors of 
Smrtis that they became great as yogins, notwithstand- 
ing that no asramite duty was expected of them on 
account of their being naked, and so on. But the ques- 
tion as to how it was that such persons could acquire 
the vidya inspite of their not doing any asramite action, 
is answered in the next Sutra. 

[ Viiesa— something special ; anugrahah— favour ; ca-and. ] 
( It is on account of ) specific things ( that the vidya) 
favours ( such persons ). 38 

The vidya is available to such men on account of 
certain specific acts such as japa, 1 fasts, devotion to god, 
and, so on. The Manu Smrti ( 2, 87 ) tells us, ' One 
may perform other works or not ; he whose heart is kind 
is a Brahmana ; and, verily, by japa alone, the Brahmana 
makes himself perfect *. The Bhagavadgita also ( 6, 45 ) 
tells us that the knowledge of the Atman is perfected 
on account of the accumulation of samskaras of actions 
done in the several previous births. Besides, in the 
absence of any prohibition, it is open unto any 2 one 
who desires to remove his ignorance to resort to the 
study and to the hearing of the Vedanta-passages. So, 
it follows that widowers and others who do not belong 
to any aSrama are, none the less, qualified for acquiring 
the Atma-vidya. 

[ Atah—than this ; tu—but; itarat—the other; jyayah— 
better; lingdt — on account of sign; ca—and ]. 

But the other ;(condition of belonging to some aira- 
ma) is better than this ; for there are indications (of this 
in Sruti). 39 

1. Japa is the counting of the beads; it consists in repeat- 
ing a mantra or a name of God. 

2. Excepting probably the Sudras. 
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It is better however to belong to some aSrama than 
not to belong to any. For as the Sruti says, 'One who 
performs the acts of merit 1 ( according to his aSrama ) 
goes to Brahman by the way of the light ' (Br. 4, 4, 9). 
The same is told is Smrti also. 'The Brahmin ought not 
to remain without belonging to some asrama even for a 
single day. And if he were to remain a§rama-less for 
one year, he must perform the penance of Krccha 1 z . 

[ Tad-bhutasya — of him who has become that; na — not • 
a-tat-bhavah — not the being of that; Jaimineh — of Jaimini ; 
api—even ; niyama—rule; a-tat-riipa— not having that form; 
abhavebhyah on account of absence. ] 

He who has become that (i. e. belongs to a higher 
a§rama) cannot become other than that, because there is 
the rule, and absence of statements (of descent and of 
example of good men). 40 

There arises now thcquestion whether it is allow- 
able for a sannyasin to return or not to a lower asrama. 
The Purvapaksin says that there is no essential difference 
between descent or ascent, and so a safinyasin may 
descend to a lower asrama, either because he wishes to 
do the duties of that aSrama in a nice manner, or because 
he is moved by passions. 

To this we reply that the descent is not possible on 
account of the following reasons. In the first place, 
there are certain rules which are binding upon certain 

asramas, and these do not allow a return to the lower 

; _ . 

1. If the doing of acts according to one's asrama constitutes 
merit, it appears that to be without any a§rama constitutes demerit. 
Naturally, therefore, it is desirable to have the support of merit 
while one is engaged in having Atma-jfiana. 

2. Krccha is an expiatory penance lasting for twelve days. 
For the first three days, one has to take food only once; for the 
next three days, one has to take it only by night; for the next 
three, one has to eat the food which comes without asking for if, 
and, for the last three days, one has to observe a complete fast. 
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asramas. As a naisthika Brahmacari, 'one is to live in. 
the house of his Guru till death, without caring for 
bodily comforts' (Cha. 2, 23, 1) ; the householder is not 
to return to his aSrama after once he accepts the asrama 
of the forest-dweller or that of a sannyasin ; and finally, 
one has to stick up to one of the aSramas till death, after 
one leaves the house of his Guru. Secondly, we have 
instruction regarding the ascent, but no such instruction 
regarding the descent. The asrama of the householder 
or that of the sannyasin, is to be accepted after finishing 
that of Brahmacarya, and not in the reverse manner. 
Besides, in the third place, there is no example of 
respectable persons- to show that the return to earlier 
aSramas is possible. 

As for the argument of the purvapaksin that the 
earlier aSramas may be again resorted to with the desire 
to perform the actions well, we have to point out that 
this is against the teaching of the Smrti, according to 
which, 'One's own duty, even if badly performed, is 
better than another mans duty which is well performed' 
(B. G. 3, 35). That is duty which is enjoined to be done ; 
and not that which is capable of being performed well, so 
that one may choose his duty and his aSrama, as he likes. 
Nor can the fall from the higher to the lo'-*">- aSrama be 
allowed c"J:he ground of passions bein^"' ^"^j*; for it 
is not pas&wkja, but rules that must gov^ a i w ^ c -icns of 
man. This is what Jaimini and Bac^ J hold in 
common. 

. \\. snfwft^^ 11 ^ I ( «W ) 

• [Na — not; ca — and ; ddhikarikam — what is told in the 
chapter known as adhikdralaksana ; api — even ; patana — fall ; 
anumdnat—on account of inference ; tat— that ; a-yogdt— there 
being no connection. ] 

As it can be inferred that the fall (of the Naisthika) 
is not connected (with expiation), not even (the expiation 
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certain meditations, prescribed in the chapter known as 
Adhikaralaksana, (is available in his case). 41 

As for the question whether the Naisthika 1 
Brahmacarin can expiate the sin of his fall by sacrificing 
an ass to Niqrti or not, as the Apastamba Dharma-Sutra 
requires it, the purvapaksin says that no expiation 
can make him sinless, in spite of what is stated in the 
sixth chapter, known as Adhikaralaksana of the Purva- 
Mimamsa (6, 8, 22), viz., that the expiation is avail- 
able as a general rule. For the sin committed by the 
Naisthika is like the cutting off the head from the body, 
and, so, nothing will enable one to rejoin the head with 
the body and restore life as before. The expiation may 
have its efficacy however in the case of the Upakurvana. 

[ UpapUrvam-less serious; tu — but; eke-some; bhavam- exist- 
ence; aiana-vat-like eating; tad-that ; uktam-is told. ] 

But some ( consider the sin) as less serious, and (that 
therefore in the case of Naisthika also ) there exists ( ex- 
piation ) as in the case of eating ( forbidden food ) ; this 
is explained ( in PQrva-MImamsa ). 42 

But as the fall of the Naisthika is not enumerated as 
one of the fiy,e horrible sins, such as spoiling the bed of 
one's Guj#f e£ ome consider it as capable of being expiated, 
just as tovecU^g of forbidden food, such as honey or flesh, 
is expiating hether in the case of Naisthika or upakurvana 
by the fresn performance of the upanayana ceremony. 
When there are conflicting statements about anything 
Jaimini asks us (Pu. Mi. 1, 3, 8, 9, ) to accept that which 
is supported by Sruti. The expiatory act of sacrificing 
an ass must therefore be taken as valid in the case of 
Naisthika. The statement of the Smrti that there can be 
no expiation for him serves the purpose of cautioning 

1. The Naisthika Brahmacarin stays and serves till 
death in the house of his Guru, and is not allowed to become a 
house-holder. The Upakurvana, on the other hand, stays so 
long as he finishes his education; he is then permitted to marry 
and settle separately. 
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him, so that he should take care and not commit any sin. 
We get expiatory acts even for a Vanaprastha and a 
Bhiksu. The former is to undergo a Krcchra for twelve 
nights, and to cultivate a plot of ground with grass. 
The Bhiksu also is to perform all the expiatory acts like 
the Vanaprastha, excepting the cultivation of the soma 
plant, as also to psrform the specific acts of purifications 
enjoined for his a§rama. 

[ Bahih—outsida ; tu—but ; ubhayathd—both ways ; apt — ■ 
also ; Smrteh—from what is told in Smrti ; dcdrdt-frotn 
conduct ; ca — and. ] 

But ( they are to be kept) outside ( their community) 
even in both the cases, on account of Smrti and 
conduct. 43 

Whatever may be the nature of the sin, whether 
great or small, those who fall from chastity are ex- 
communicated by respectable persons, for. purposes of 
sacrifice, study, and wedding. Smrti refers to them with 
great reproach : ' Even one who touches a Brahmin 
who has fallen from his vow and duties of asrama, 
has to undergo the Gandrayana 1 penance, as surely as 
one who has touched a corpse of a person who was 
hanged or was bitten to death by a worm '. 2 

1. Candrayana is a penance which consists in taking food 
in proportion to the changes in the digits of the moon. One js 
to start with one morsel of food on the first day of the bright- 
half of the month, two morsels on the second day, three on the 
third day, and so on, till fifteen morsels on the full-moon day. 
Similarly, a corresponding decrease in the number of morsels 
is to be made after this so that on the Amavasya day one has to 
observe complete fast. . 

2. The preceding Sutra makes a man fit for Atma-jfiana, 
after the sins are washed away-by expiatory acts. The present 
Sutra however keeps such persons away from society, so far as 
practical affairs are concerned. 

V.E.20 
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[ Svaminah-of the owner', phala-3ruteh—as fruit is men- 
tioned in Sruti; iti—thus; Atreyah. ] 

Atreya holds the view that ( the authorship of upa-, 
Banas goes ) to the sacrificer ( himself ), because Sruti 
mentions their fruits. 44 

As regards the upasanas subservient to actions, 
there arises the doubt whether they are to be performed 
by the sacrificer himself or by the priests who conduct 
the sacrifice. The purvapaksin holds that they are to 
be performed by the sacrificer himself, because fruits are 
mentioned. ' Rain for others,' ' is brought by one who' 
meditates on the fivefold 3 Saman as rain ' (Cha. 2, 3, 2). 
Naturally, the fruits belong to the sacrificer who is 
therefore said to be necessarily meditating on the upa- 
sanas which are included within the sacrifices ; though, 
in certain special cases, we are told that the priest 
obtains for himself by his singing whatever he desires, 
over and above what he desires for the sacrificer ( Br;; 
1, 3, 28 ). Hence, as Atreya holds, the meditator cii 
the upasanas which are attended by fruits must be the I 
sacrificer himself. 

[ Artvijyam-toork of the priest; iti — so says; Audulomih, j 
tasmai—for that '\\hi—for ; parikriyate — is bought. ] 

Audulomi thinks that the meditations or the upa- j 
sanas are the work of the priests, because they are paid I 
the fees for doing the entire work of sacrifice in which ) 
the upasanas like udgitha are included. Like the use ^ 
of the godohana-vessel in a sacrifice, the upasanas also j 
are to be perfoimed by the priests only. That the 
udgata is the priest who performs- the upasanS of the 

3. The hinkara, prastava, udgitha, pratihara, and nidhana 
of a »aman are the eastern wind, the cloud, the rain, the thunder, 
and the end of rain, respectively. 
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udgitha will be clear to us from the Sruti which tells us 
that it was ' Baka, the son of Dalbha, who knew the 
udgitha and became the udgata" of the Naimisiyas 1 (Cha. 
1, 2, 13 ). As for the argument of the purvapaksin that 
the fruit belongs to the performer of the sacrifice and 
of the upasana , we say that it matters little, so long as 
the priests are paid their fees for working on behalf of 
the sacrificer. The fruits therefore go to the sacrificer 
and not to the priests. 

ifrn i 

And on account of Sruti. 46 

And as Sruti tells us ' all the blessings prayed for 
by the priest are for the good of the sacrificer 1 ( Sat. 
Bra. 1, 3, 1, 26). The udgata who knows the udgitha 
should ask the sacrificer as to what things he may obtain 
for him by his singing ( Cha. 1,7, 8 ). From passages like 
these we conclude that the upasanas, subservient to sacri- 
fices, are performed by the priests, but the fruits thereof 
go to the sacrificer for whom they work. 

SS^JlWfafa: $cfW 333* fa^Tf^ I «\9 

[ Sahakaryantara — some other thing which becomes helpful ; 
vidhih— injunction ; paksena—for the case ; trtlyam— third ; 
tad-vatah—for him who is suck ; vidhi-ddi-vat—like injunctions 
and others.] 

It is an injunction regarding a third thing which is 
useful for him ( who has not perfected his knowledge ) ; 
this is like ( other ) injunctions. 47 

The Brhadaranyakopanisad ( 3, 5 ) recommends us - 
to possess knowledge ( panditya ) and yet lead the life of 
-child-like innocence ( balya ), and further states that a 
person becomes the muni after combining the panditya 
with the balya, and that he becomes the Brahmaija after 
combining ' amauna ' 1 with ' mauna \ Now there arises 

1. Amauna is the same thing as the combination of balya 
and panditya; mauna therefore means the height of wisdom. 
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the doubt here whether the mauna is enjoined or not ; 
for there is no verb indicating injunction, just as there 
is with reference to the condition of child-like simplicity 
and learning which is recommended to be had in the 
beginning of the passage. ' Munitva 1 and ' Panditya ' 
mean one and the same thing. So when the injunc- 
tion regarding panditya is over, there would only be 
an ' anuvaJ.i ' or reference to ' muni \ and not another 
injunction again. This is similar to the reference' to 
' Brahmana 1 , at the end of the passage. For the context 
of the whole of the Brahmana-passage is from the very 
beginning regarding those who know the Brahman ; 
naturally, any reference to Brahmana afterwards will not 
be an injunction, but anuvada only. 

To this we reply. The passage does contain an 
injunction regarding mauna or the state of a muni, be- 
cause it comes as a new and additional strength to know- 
ledge, in the same way in which learning and child-like 
simplicity are enjoined before it. The word ' mauna 1 
need not be supposed to be a synonym for the word 
* learning 1 used before, but as meaning the further stage 
of learning or of mature wisdom, which comes into being 
on account of repeated thinking. The passage, ' Vyasa 
is the best among munis 1 means best among men of 
extraordinary wisdom (B. G. 10, 2>7 ). Neither does the 
word necessarily indicate the sannyasaSrama, though it 
can be said to have been sometimes so used, because the 
other three aSramas are directly in the same context. 
For in the first place, the word * muni ' is applied in con. 
nection with Valmiki, even though he was not a safmya- 
sin. Secondly, it is put to indicate sometimes the 
sannyasaSrama because what is most prominent in that 
order, viz., the knowledge, is indicated by that word- 
( mauna ). Hence, as said above, the maturity of wis- 
dom, like knowledge and simplicity is also enjoined, in- 
asmuch as it is altogether a new and an additional third 
thing, coming into being after the combination of the 
first two. 
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Besides, we can say that the above injunctions are 
enjoined on the sannyasins, because in the preceding 
passage, it is the sannyasins who are said to rise above 
the three desires for wealth, progeny and reputation, 
and to wander as mendicants, on account of their know- 
ledge of the Atman. And like the injunctions in Karma- 
Kanda these injunctions are also necessary because the 
knowledge does not become easily established on account 
of excessive attachment to mundane things. 

Why then, it may be asked, has the Chandcgycpa- 
nisad evinced its special regard to the householder by 
saying that one who does the duties of the householder 
attains Brahmaloka and does not return ( 8, 15, 1 ) if the 
injunctions refer to the sannyasins ? 

To this the next Sutra comes as a reply. 

\_Krtsna-all; bhavat-on account of presence; tu — but; grhi- 
nah—of the householder ; upasamharah-winding up. ] 

The winding up ( with the mention of the duties ) 
of the householder is on account of his having all 
( qualities ). 48 

There is nothing wrong with the statement of the 
Chandogya; for the householder is not only to discharge 
many troublesome duties such as sacrifices and the like, 
which are peculiar to his own asrama, but also to dis- 
charge as far as possible other duties of other asxamas, 
such as keeping restraint over the senses, showing 
tenderness of heart to others and so on. 




[ Mauna-vat — like the asrama of the muni; itaresarh — of 
others; api-also; upadesat-on account of being told.] 

Because others also are mentioned like mauna ( and 
garhastya, all the four a§ramas are referred to ). 49 

Sruti has also mentioned, as we have already seen, 
the two aSramas of the hermit and of the disciple by 
reference to ' austerity' and 'dwelling in the teacher's 
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house 1 (Cha. 2, 23, 1 ) respectively, in the same way in 
which it has mentioned the two airamas of the sannyasin 
and the householder. So the duties of all of them, 
or of some may be performed as one would like. 1 The 
word 'itaresam 1 in the sutra points out either the sub- 
classes * of the airamas or the many followers of them. 

[ An— not ; avi$kurvan--manife sting; anvayat— owing to 
connection. ] 

On account of its connection ( being possible, the 
passage regarding balya means that the ascetic ) is not to 
manifest himself. 50 

Let us now see what the child-like condition refer- 
red to in the preceding Sutra really means. In the first 
place, inasmuch as the age of the childhood is impos- 
sible to be lived again, childhood cannot be the mean- 
ing of the word ' balya \ It may therefore mean, in 
the second case, either the nature or actions of a child, 
According to the piirvapaksin it means, in keeping with 
the popular accepted meaning of the term, the free, 
unbridled, behaviour of the child such as talking, eating, 
and attending to the calls of nature irrespective of place 
and time. He does not accept that such a conduct will 
be considered as improper on the part of an ascetic who 
possesses knowledge, for Sruti itself says that such a 
person will be free from sin, just as a sacnficer is in 

spite of the acts of killing an animal in a sacrifice. 

— , _ ____________ 

1. To perform the duties of brahmacarya, garhasthya, vana- 
prastha, and sannyasa one after another is one alternative; and . 
to perform the duties of sannyasa immediately after brahma- 
carya or grhasthaSrama, is the other. 

2. Gayatra, brahma, prajapatya, and brhan are the four 
Bub-classes of brahmacarin; vartaka, yayavara, s"alina, and ghora- 
8annyasika are of grhastha; vaikhanasa, audurhbara, valakhilya, 
and phenapa are of Vanaprastha ; and, Kuticaka, bahiidaka " 
and paramahamsa are of sannyasin. 
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To this we reply that the passage in question has 
to be construed in a different way. For it is not correct 
to interpret the word * balya ' in a way which will 
recommend the forbidden mode of behaviour so long as it 
has got another meaning which will not be contradictory 
at all. Besides, the chief duty of the ascetics being the 
cultivation of knowledge, the meaning we would put on 
balya must be such as would help the doing of that duty. 
But to accept the meaning which the purvapaksin. puts 
on it is to make the performance of that duty impossible. 
We therefore mean by balya the mental condition of 
the child, which, on account of the absence of strong 
affective reactions, is free from guile and conceit. The 
passage therefore means that the ascetic should live 
with child-like simplicity, free himself from guile and 
conceit, and cease from displaying before others his 
learning and righteousness. As the Smrti says, he is a 
Brahmana who does not allow himself to be considered 
either as coming from a noble family or from an ignoble 
one, as ignorant or learned, and as having good or bad 
conduct. Secretly should the wise observe his duty, 1 
unknown, should he pass his life and move on this earth, 
as if he were blind, stupid, and deaf, leaving behind him 
no trace of his name. 

[ Aihikam— in this life; api—also ; a— not; prostata— 
prati-bandhe — when there is obstruction to what is present ', 
tad— that ; darsandt — on account of Sruti. ] 

As Sruti tells, if there is no obstruction to what is 
present (viz., hearing and other means, the knowledge 
of Brahman may arise ) in this life also. 51 

After having discussed so far from Sutra 26 of this 
pada the various means of knowledge, let us now con- 
sider whether the knowledge itself arises here in this 

i. The greatest duty of the wise is to try to have the. 
knowledge of the Brahman. 
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life or in some other life after this. According to the 
purvapaksin it arises in this life only ; for it arises, he 
says, as the result of hearing and thinking about the 
Vedanta-passages, and that nobody ever resorts to these 
means with the intention that he may have knowledge 
in some other life to come. Sacrifices also which pro- 
duce their fruits in heaven after death, are useful other- 
wise as means of purifying the mind, and for the origi- 
nation of knowledge on account of direct sravana and 
manana, in this very life. 

To this we reply that the knowledge of the Atman 
will arise in this life, if the means of sravana and ma- 
nana necessary for its origination are not obstructed by 
other actions which are about to give their fruits. If, on 
the other hand, there comes about the obstruction, the 
knowledge may arise in some other life. Of course, 
there is no knowing as to when, where, and by what 
means a particular action will give rise to a particular 
result. Besides, different actions have different or even 
opposite results ; and so, it remains unknown as to which 
action will overpower which on account of its more 
powerful results, as also when exactly sravana and 
manana will be powerful enough as not to be obstructed 
by other actions. It is in view of this that the Atman 
is said to be difficult to realize. ' Innumerable are they 
who dp not even hear about the Atman ; innumerable 
are they who do not understand Him, even after hear- 
ing about Him ; it is a wonder that there may be some 
one who will describe Him ; wonderful still to realize 
Him ; and wonderful again that one should realize Him 
after the Guru has shown the way to it ' (Ka. 1, 2, 7). 
Similarly, the Sruti-passage which tells us that Vamadeva 
knew himself to be Brahman even while he was in the 
womb of his mother shows us that the Atma-jnana 
originates as the result of the means adopted in previous 
births ; for it is impossible that the means of knowledge 
should be available for a child in the womb. In the 
Bhagavadglta also Krsna tells Arjuna that even though 
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the yogin does not reach perfection in this life, his good 
works do not lead him to any evil condition ; but that, 
On the contrary, as a result of them, he first goes to the 
blessed worlds, and then after being born in a good 
family becomes connected with the knowledge in pre- 
vious birth, and thus ultimately reaches perfection after 
passing through several lives ( 6, 40-45 ). From all this 
it follows that knowledge arises after the destruction of 
the obstacles to it, and that one may aspire to have it 
either in this or in a future life. 

^ sf^^fawfwaiq; i ( VO 

[Evam—thus; mukti— release ; phala— fruit \ a-niyamah — 
absence of rule ; tad— that ; avastha— condition ; avadhrteh — on 
account of being asserted ]. 

As to the fruit in the form of release, there is no 
such rule ; for that condition has been ascertained (by 
Sruti). 52 

We have seen that in view of the difference in 
excellence and strength of the means of vidya, there 
arises the difference regarding the time when the vidya 
may arise ; that is, it may arise either in this or in some 
future life. Even so, one may now ask whether there 
arises some difference in the case of moksa, so that it 
can be said to be superior or inferior in quality. It is 
with reference to this possible doubt that the Sutrakara 
says that there cannot be any such difference, because 
the state of final release has been asserted by all the 
Vedanta-passages as of one kind only. Moksa, in other 
words, is nothing but Brahman, and Brahman, as we know, 
is of one nature only, 'It is neither coarse, nor fine' 
etc. (B;f. 3, 8, 8);. The Atman is described as not this, 
not this' (Br. 3, 9, 26); ' Where one sees nothing else ' 
(Cha. 7, 24, 1); 'What is seen before is the immortal 
Brahman itself ' (Mu. 2,2, 11); 'All this is verily the 
Atman' (Br. 2, 4, 6); 'This great, unborn, undecaying, 
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immortal, fearless Atman is verily the Brahman' (By. 4, 4, 
25); 'When all this becomes the Atman, who should see 
whom? 1 (Br. 4, 5, 15). 

Besides, though it may be granted that the difference 
in the means may cause some sort of difference in the 
vidya which results from them, it is certain that there will 
be no difference in moksa ; because moksa is, as we have 
repeatedly seen, not a thing to be accomplished in 
future, but is an ever accomplished fact, and that it is 
achieved through knowledge only. And the differ- 
ence in knowledge too cannot ever be said to be of 
quality. Knowledge of the Atman is ever of the highest 
quality and can never be lower in value. At the most, 
there may occur a difference in time, so far as its origina- 
tion in t^is or in some future life is concerned. But 
there is neither any difference in the quality of the vidya, 
nor in that of moksa which arises from vidya. 

Moreover, the Atma-vidya being one and the only 
means of moksa. there cannot be any distinction with 
reference to its fruit or moksa, just as there is distinction 
with reference to the fruits of the many actions, or just 
as there may be a distinction of results of the several 
vidyas with reference to the Saguna Brahman on account 
of the addition or omission of certain qualities, accord- 
ing to the various upasanas. But this does not apply 
to the meditation on the Nirguna Brahman. The condi- 
tion of moksa is the same for all ; all those who have 
realized the Brahman enjoy the same bliss. 
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ADHAYA FOURTH 
Pada First 

[ Avrttih— repetition ; asakrt—more than once ; upadesdt— 
on account of instruction. J 

Repetition (of certain actions useful for knowledge 
is required) on account of instruction being given more 
than once. 1 

The third adhyaya was almost wholly devoted to 
the discussion of the means of achieving fche lower and 
the higher vidyas. We shall now discuss about the 
fruits of vidya, as. also some other topics, as the occasion 
may arise. In the first eight adhikaranas, however, we 
shall take up the discussion of the means, as it has been 
left unfinished in the third adhyaya. 

To begin with, there arises the doubt with reference 
to the following Sruti-passages whether the mental acts 
involved in them are to be performed once only or more 
than once. The passages are : 'The Atman is to be seen, 
heard, thought about, and meditated upon' (Br. 4, 5, 6) ; 
' One should know the Atman and have wisdom ' (Br. 4, 
4, 21); 'One must search Him out, and should desire to 
know Him' (Cha. 8, 7, 1). The purvapaksin holds 
that the mental action involved in knowledge is to be 
performed only once, like the prayaja-action in a sacrifice. 
There is no necessity of doing it more than once, because 
this is not recommended by Sruti. Whether it is 
firavana, manana, or dhyana, let it be done once only and 
not more than once. . 

To this we reply that the Sruti instructs the repeti- 
tion of the mental acts as is clear from the words 'heard', 
'thought', and 'meditated upon 1 . Each one of_ these 
actions refers to the same knowledge of the Atman, 
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under one or other form. And so they must all continue 
to be performed till the intuitive vision 1 of the Atman 
is gained, just as the action of beating the rice must 
continue till the grains are freed from husk. Besides, the 
words 'upasana' and 'dhyana' are applied to such mental 
states which imply the repetition of the meditative act. 
The devotion to the king or the Guru implies the constant 
practice of doing loyal service unto him ; the devotion 
of a woman to her husband who has gone away on 
business, also implies the constant remembrance of him 
and the constant longing to meet him again. Even the 
Word *vkF which means 'knowing', and which ordinari- 
ly denotes only one act, implies repetition, inasmuch 
as it is used in the Vedanta-passages as a synonym for 
the word 'upas 1 which means 'meditation'. For instance, 
the passage in the Chandogyopanisad about the king 
Janasruti and Raikva tells us that one who 'knows' 
what Raikva knows, viz., the samvarga-vidya which is a 
part of the Brahma-vidya, gets the same fruit as Raikva 
has got (4, 1, 4). But the topic ends, we are told, 
with a request on the part of JanaSruti to Raikva to 
impart him the knowledge of the 'upasana" which Raikva 
was doing (4, 2, 4). As opposed to this, another topic 
begins with the word 'upasana' or meditation, as in 'One 
should meditate on mind as Brahman' (Cha. 3, 18, 1), but 
ends with 'knowing' as in 'One who knows this shines 
by the lustre of Brahman and gets glory and fame' (Cha. 
3, 18, 3). From this it follows that even in cases where 
the verbal form of the words, for instance, 'vid' and 
'upas', is in favour -of the instruction being once, the 
implication is that repetition is to be practised, because 
the words are used as synonyms of each other. 

And on account of the indicatory mark, (repetition 
13 implied). 2 



1. The fruit of the Atma-jnana is directly perceived ; 
it is not to be assumed as being perceivable in heaven, or as 
being invisible like merit (punya). 
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The sage Kausitaki who was endowed with one son 
as the result of his having meditated on the udgltha as 
the sun, advises his son, we are told, that he should 
meditate on the rays of the sun for having many sons 
(Gha. 1, 5, 2). This clearly shows that the meditation 
on the rays involved repetition of the process, as it is 
impossible to meditate simultaneously o$ all the rays 
jtaken together. Now what is true in this case is also 
true in all other meditations. 

Objecting to this one may say that repetition may 
hold good in respect of meditations where the fruit is to 
be accomplished at some future time, but that it would 
■serve no purpose in respect of meditation the object of 
which is the presentation in consciousness of the eternal, 
pure, intelligent, and fearless Brahman. It need not be 
said that the knowledge of the identity of the soul and 
the Brahman may not originate by hearing about it only 
once. For what cannot be achieved by hearing once, e.g., 
the statement 'Thou art that 1 , may not be achieved by 
hearing it several times. How can we say that in course 
of time reasoning may come to help us to know the 
meaning of the sentence which we may not understand 
when it is first heard ? For reasoning would do its work 
even in the first instance. Nor can we hold that the 
hearing of a sentence and the reasoning about it would 
together give us a specific knowledge of the situation. 
It will be a general knowledge, just as, the know- 
ledge that a certain man is suffering from ache in his 
chest is general to us and not specific, as it is to him, 
because he complains about it, and because we infer so 
from the tremor in his body. But what is required here 
is net the general but the specific knowledge of Brahman 
which alone can remove ignorance. Once again the 
objector therefore will come to the conclusion that no 
amount of repetition will turn a general knowledge into a 
specific one. To know whether it is general or specific, 
one single instance is sufficient, and so repetition will 
serve no purpose. Besides, no one can lay down a general 
rule and say that Sruti and reasoning put together will 
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not enable anyone to apprehend the truth directly on the 
first occasion. For those who are the moat intelligent 
amongst us can do so. No doubt, one may allow that 
repetition has its utility so far as the understanding of a 
complex thing or of a long chapter is concerned. The 
vague or general understanding at the start may develop 
into fuller and precise knowledge by frequent acts of ' 
attentive stiudy. But the knowledge of Brahman has 
no distinctions in it, such as a general knowledge and a 
specific knowledge ; it is pure consciousness. So there 
will be absolutely no use of repetition. 

To this we reply. We agree that repetition is use- 
less for him who can realize that Brahman is the soul of 
all after hearing the Sruti-sentence 'Thou art that 1 , once 
only ; but we affirm that it is useful to him who cannot 
have this experience at once. That is why Svetaketu, 
for instance, requested his father to instruct him again 
and again about Brahman, and his father too gave him 
the same instruction of the maha-vakya, 'Thou art that" 1 
several times ( Cha. 6, 8, 7 )• This is what the passage 
regarding the seeing, the thinking, and the meditating 
on the Atman (Br. 4, 5, 6) means. It is but a common 
experience that we get ourselves rid of our misconcep. 
tions regarding the meaning of a sentence and come to a 
fuller understanding of it, when we read or hear it again 
and again. 

Besides, we come to know that what is indicated by 
the term 'thou is identical with what is indicated by 
the term 'that'. ' In the first place, the term 'that' indi- 
cates the intelligent Brahman which is said to be the 
cause of the origin, the subsistence and the dissolution 
of the world. And, secondly, from the following Sruti- 
passages we get the additional meaning about the nature 
of Brahman, viz., that it is free from, the attributes of be- 
ing born, and so on; that it lacks the qualities like gross- 
ness and others which ordinarily belong to substances ; 
and that it is of the nature of the luminosity of conscious- 
ness or intuitive experience. The Sruti-passages referred 
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to in this connection are : 'Brahman is infinite and of the 
nature of truth and knowledge' (Tai. 2, 1) ; 'Brahman is 
knowledge and bliss' (Br. 3, 9, 28) ; 'Brahman, the unseen 
seer, the unknown knower' (Br. 3, 8, 11); 'Not produced 1 
(Mu. 2, 1, 2) ; 'Not subject to old age or death' (Br. 4, 4, 
25) ; 'neither coarse, nor fine ■ neither short, nor long' 
(Br/. 3, 8, 8). Similarly, the Vedantins also know what 
is meant by the term 'thou', viz., the directly intuited 
self of all, the subject which sees and hears, the inner- 
most Atman which lives within the sheaths of the body, 
the senses, the prana, the mind and the intellect, and 
finally, as having the nature of Brahmanic consciousness. 
If, now, the meanings of these two words are not proper- 
ly understood owing to ignorance, doubt, or misconcep- 
tion, the meaning of the sentence, 'Thou art that', will 
not also be properly understood. Naturally, therefore, 
repeated attention to the Sruti-sentence will help one in 
understanding the true meanings of these words. 

It is true that the Atman which is the object 
of knowledge is without parts ; but as people have 
superimposed upon it several things consisting of parts 
such as the body, the senses, the mind, the intellect, 
the objects of the senses, and the accompanying pleasure 
and pain, the method of realizing its real nature would 
be to discard one after another the parts superimposed 
on it, by successive acts of attention. Thus we may 
have the various stages in the realization of the Atman. 
As for those who possess acute intelligence, and whose 
mind is not clouded by ignorance, doubt, or wrong 
notions, there is no necessity of repeatedly thinking 
about ' Thou art that \ The meaning of the sentence 
will be immediately experienced by them even when 
.they hear it for the first time ; and the knowledge of 
the Atman which thus emerges, without there being 
any need for successive acts of attention, dispels all 
avidya from their minds. 

Notwithstanding the possibility of this, one may 
raise here the doubt whether there can be anyone 
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indeed who will have the experience that the Atman is 
not subject to pain or sorrow. To this we say in reply 
that the realization of the Atman consists in exactly 
this experience of one's own self, viz., that he is of the 
nature of pure consciousness, and, as such, free from 
all sorrow and pain. Otherwise, what appears as the 
self as being painful is nothing but the false appearance 
of pain superimposed on the Atman, in the same way in 
which the body, the senses, and so on are falsely super- 
imposed on the Atman. Just as when some part of the 
body is cut or burnt, the wrong feeling of ' I am being 
cut or burnt ' arises, or just as when his sons and friends 
are in misery, a man wrongly feels that he himself is 
miserable, even so the pains and sorrows are falsely 
attributed to the Atman. Like the body or the friends, 
pain also is different from the caitanya or the pure 
consciousness. That this is so is proved in deep sleep. 
As the Sruti says, consciousness persists in deep sleep ; 
'Seeing he does not see in sleep 1 ( Be. 4, 3, 22 ). But pain 
ceases to exist in dreamless sleep. It is with reference 
therefore to a person who has realized the Atman that 
Sruti says that there remains nothing to he done. 'What 
shall we do with offspring, when we have the Atman as 
our world? 1 (Br. 4,4,22). Or, as the BhagavadgttS 
says, ' As for the person who sports with the Atman, 
and is content and delighted with the Atmanic life, 
there remains nothing to be done 1 (3,17). For him, 
however, who has no such immediate realization of the 
Atman, repetition of Sravana, manana, and so on is 
absolutely necessary. " 

Be it noted in this connection that Sruti docs not 
require of that person also who has realized the meaning 
of the sentence 'Thou art that 1 to undergo the discipline 
of repeating sravana, manana, and meditation i for he may 
thereby be dislodged from the unitive condition. For 
to do so is like giving the bride in marriage for the pur- 
pose of killing the bride-groom. And if some one were 
to adopt the process of repetition not for the sake of 
having the experience of himself being the Brahman, but 
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simply because he thinks that Sruti has enjoined it on 
him as a duty, he would certainly not have Brahma- 
jnana, but would instead have a consciousness of duality 
opposed to it, on account of which he will consider him- 
self as the agent who has to perform the duty of repetition. 
In the case of a slow-minded person, on the other hand, 
who is likely to give up the meaning of the sentence 
altogether from his mind, because he is unable to 
realize it on account of his ignorance, doubt, etc., it is 
desirable that efforts must be made to fix his mind more 
and more on the meaning of the sentence. Rence it is 
that the Srut'i-passages recommend the repeated practice 
of upasanas. From all this it follows that repetition is 
necessary, — whether of the upasanas in the case of 
saguna Brahman, or of 6ravana,-manana, and meditation, 
in the case of nirguna Brahman, for the sake of having 
Brahma- jnan a. 

R *KHdflMWHlfil«HWtt I (3) 

[ Atma; iti—as; tu—but; upa-gacchanti— maintain; grana- 
ry anti— make others understand; ca—and. ] 

But (the Sruti-passages ) accept (Brahman) as the 
Atman, and make others understand ( in the same 
way ). 3 

There follows now the discussion with regard to 
the way in which the highest Atman is to be meditated 
as the very • 1 1 in us, or as different from it. No doubt, 
the word ' Atman ' is used by Sruti in the sense of the 
internal self which is capable of being directly appre- 
hended. But there still arises the discussion because 
the word may either be used in its primary meaning, 
namely, that which points out the identity of the indi- 
vidual soul and God, or used in its secondary meaning, 
namely, that which points out the difference between 
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The piirvapaksin holds that they are different, 
because both are endowed with contradictory qualities, 
such as sinlessness etc., and the opposites of these. 
If God possessed the attributes of the samsarl jiva, then 
he would be no lunger God ; on the other hand, if the 
jiva were to be the same as God, there would be none to 
study the Vedanta-Sastra. In either case, Sruti will be 
useless. Besides, our ordinary experience which accepts 
this difference between the jiva and the Isvara, as also 
other means of proof will be contradicted thereby. Even 
supposing that they can be contemplated as identical, 
just as Visnu and other deities are contemplated on 
images, the piirvapaksin says that on no account can; 
God be the same as the individual soul. 

To this we reply. There is no difference bet- 
ween the two, because as the Jabalas say while addres- 
sing the divinity, ' I indeed am thou ; and thou indeed 
art I\ God is the same as the self. Other Vedant* 
passages also say, ' I am the Brahman' (Br. 1, 4, lOjl 
' Thy self is this which is within all 1 ( Br. 3, 4, 1 He 
is thy_self, the immortal, ruler within '( Br. 3, 7, 3); 
' The Atman is the truth ; that thou art ' ( Chfi. 6, 8, 7). 
In view of these passages which teach us directly the 
primary meaning of the word ' Atman \ and the identity 
of God and the soul, how can we accept the contention 
of the purvapaksin that they teach us the secondary 
meaning, and as such, teach also the contemplation of 
God merely on symbols or images ? Besides, there is 
difference between the two forms of expression, whicfc 
Sruti uses in describing the contemplation of God on 
symbols, and the contemplation on Him as non-different 
from the soul. For instance, when the contemplation 
of Brahman is recommended on the symbols namely, 
the mind and the sun (Cha. 3, 18, 1 ; 3, 19, 1,), 
description expresses a one-sided relation between 
the mind and Brahman, or between the sun and Brahman ; 
but where the contemplation takes the form of the 
realization cf the identity between the Brahman and the 
soul, the description of it is done in both ways, from 
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the soul to ths Brahman, and vice versa, as in, ' I am thou,, 
and thou art I ', Moreover, Sruti conveys us the same 
truth when it censures the view according to which there 
is difference between God and soul. ' If a man worships a 
deity, thinking that he is different from it, he is ignorant' 
( Br. 1, 4, 10 ) ; ; He who sees any difference goes from 
death to death 1 (Br. 4, 4,_19 ); 'He who thinks that all 
this is different from the Atman, is abandoned by all * 
(Br. 4, 5,7). 

As for the other objections of the purvapaksin, we 
note, in the first place, that it is net correct to say that 
things having contrary qualities cannot be identical; for 
the opposition itself is based upon avidya. Secondly, it 
will be wrong to suppose that there will be no God at all, 
if he is to be considered as identical with the soul. Sruti 
being authoritative on this point says that God exists. 
Besides, it is worth remembering that the identity of 
God and the soul does not mean that God assumes the 
qualities of the samsari jlva ; it means, on the other hand, 
that the so-called contrary qualities of the jlva are due 
to avidya, and so the real nature of jiva is the same as 
that of God. Thirdly, it is wrong to suggest that the 
doctrine of identity would mean that there would be no 
persons to study the Vedanta, or that it would go against 
the practical experience of duality. For what we mean 
is that the jiva is certainly entitled to the study of 
Vedanta during his state of ignorance, which constitutes 
his worldly life of experience as based on the means of 
proof, before the illumination dawns onhim._ But as the 
Sruti says, ' When all this becomes the Atman, who 
should see whom ' (Br. 2, 4, 14) ? During this condi- 
tion of the Brahmanic knowledge we do admit that there 
will be no place for perception and other ordinary means 
of knowledge. Nay, we do admit that there will be no 
room for Sruti 1 too.. For as the Sruti itself says, 'Then 
a father is not a father ; then the Vedas are not the 
Vedas 1 ( Br. 4, 3, 22 ). In the non-dual condition of 

1. For Sruti, after all, affords us only Sabdapramana. 
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knowledge, it is no objection to say that Sruti also ceases 
to be operative. 

If finally a question is asked as to the place where the 
avidya, which is the cause of distinctions, is to be located, 
we reply that it is to be located in the person who asks' 
such a question. If to save oneself from this position, one 
were to say t hat he is God himself according to Sruti, then 
from the view-point of God, we say in reply, there would 
be no avidya anywhere. In other words, avidya. being a 
non-entity, there cannot be, as some would like to say, 
any duality at all. Hence, we must fix cur mind on God 
as the internal Atman of all, including the individual 
souls. 

[ Na— not; pr alike— in symbol; na; hi— for; sak—he. ] 

Not in the symbols (is the self to be contemplated); 
for he ( i. e. the meditator ) does not ( think them as be- 
ing the self). 4 

Now whether the meditation is adhyatmika or adhi- 
daivika, that is on the mind, or on the akasa as Brah- 
man ( Cha. 3, 18, 1 ), or whether it is on the sun as Brah- 
man ( Cha. 3, 19, 1 ), or again, on the name as Brahman 
(Cha. 7, 1,5) etc., there arises the doubt whether in 
the meditations like these on the symbols the apprehen- 
sion of one's own self is involved or not. According to 
the purvapaksin the self is apprehended, because Brah- 
man is the universal self of all, and because the symbols 
being after all the effects of Brahman are identical with 
the cause. 

To this we reply that the meditation on the symbols 
should not assume the form of 'I am .that symbol 1 , for the 
meditator can never think of the several different symbols 

1. For the question itself is the index of the dualistic 
assumption in the mind of the questioner. 
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as the same as himself. In the first place, the symbols, 
are symbols ; and if they are to be considered as one with 
Brahman because they are the effects of it, they will 
lose their character as symbols, and so will be useless -for 
the sake of meditation. Whence then will there be room 
for meditation on a symbol in the form of ' I am that 
symbol 1 ? Nor, secondly, can it be said that the Sruti- 
passages which recommend meditation on the Brahman 
should be construed as recommending meditation on the 
individual self on the ground that the jiva is identical 
with Brahman ; for the fact that the soul is the author 
of action etc., is not omitted in these passages. In other 
words, it is on the removal or the non-removal of the 
characteristic marks of the jiva as being the doer, the 
enjoyer and so on, that Sruti either teaches us that the 
jiva is identical with the Brahman, or that, the two being 
distinct, we should resort to meditation. Not only does 
the meditator conceive himself as different from Brahman, 
but conceives the symbol also as different ; and hence, 
we can never say that the symbols are to be meditated 
in the form of 'I am the symbol'. Just as two different 
vessels of gold, known as ' rucaka ' and ' swastika ' are 
identical in the sense that they are made of gold, even 
so, no doubt, the meditator and the symbols, though 
different, may ultimately be resolved into Brahman. But, 
as said above, the symbol will not be useful for medita- 
tion, if it is taken to be identical with the Brahman, or 
the meditator. Therefore it is that we say that the 
symbol cannot be meditated upon as ' I am the symbol'. 

s sr^J^nprot I (S) 

[ Brahma-drstih— viewing in the form of Brahman ; 
utharsdt — on- account of increase in glory. ] 

( One should meditate on symbols like the sun and 
others ) viewing them as Brahman ; for ( this ) adds to 
the glory ( of the symbols ). 5 
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Another doubt, which arises in connection with the 
Sruti-passagcs cited in the preceding Sutra, is whether 
Brahman is to be meditated upon the sun and so on, or 
whether the sun etc. are to be meditated upon Brahman. 
And the doubt arises because no particular reason, 1 can 
be decisively pointed out as responsible for the same 
case used for both the terms in 'Aditya, Brahman is', 
' Frana, Brahma 1 is \ ' Lightning, Brahman is 1 etc. The 
words Brahman, on the one hand, and aditya, prana, etc., 
on t!ie oth:r, are so entirely different like the words 
* hor^e 1 and ' ox 1 that, in the first place, there can be no 
identity of meaning between any two of them, and hence 
no adequate reason for having the same case. Nor, 
secondly, can it be .-.aid that aditya and other things are 
Causally related to Brahman; otherwise, just as the vessels 
are said to be of the same nature as that of their cause, 
viz., the clay, even so they can be said to have the 
same nature as that of Brahman. But, as we have already 
pointed cut in the precedirg Sutra, when the effects are 
resolved into their cause, there would be statements 
regarding the existence and nature of only the Brahman 
as their cause, and so there would be no symbols or 
images for the purpose of meditation. And what, after 
all, do we get by resolving a few of the effects such as 
aditya and others into their cause, viz., the Brahman, 
when all other things in the world remain without being 
similarly resolved into Brahman ? There remains there- 
fore a third possibility to account for the same case ; it 
is to superimpose aditya on Brahman, or vice versa. But 
which of them is superimposed on which remains still a 
matter of doubt. 

According to the purvapaksin there is neither any 
rule nor any Sruti-statement to guide us in this matter. 
It may however be, says he, that Brahman is to be medi- 
tated upon as aditya ; for, as the'sastra tells, it is the 
meditation on Brahman that is productive of fruits. 

1. Refer to the four possible reasons mentioned in Sutra 9 
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In other words, it is the meditations on aditya and others 
which are to be superimposed on Brahman, and not 
vice versa. 

To this we reply that it is the meditation on Brah- 
man alone which is to be superimposed on aditya and 
others; for it is on account of the superimposition of the 
most excellent entity on them that the aditya and other 
things are glorified during meditation. In the absence 
of any definite Sruti-statement, our experience of every- 
day life appears to give us the rule that the higher in 
value should be superimposed on the lower. The cha- 
rioteer should be viewed as a king, for to view the king as 
the charioteer is not only to lower the king in esteem, 
but is also of no advantage 1 to us. 

Besides, the words ' aditya ' and others are stated 
first in the passages under discussion. Naturally they 
must be taken in their primary meaning. The word 
4 Brahman on the other hand, which comes afterwards 
cannot obviously be co-ordinated with the literal mean- 
ings of the words aditya etc., which have come before it. 
Therefore the only way to interpret the word 'Brahman' 
is to understand it as meaningj like Brahman and then the 
whole passage would mean, 'Aditya is to be contemplated 
as Brahman . This would be quite clear in view of the 
word ' iti 1 which is used invariably after the word ' Brah- 
man 1 in the passages such as, ' One should meditate on 
aditya as Brahman ( ) \ and which means ' as 'like 1 , 
or ' in the form of \ 

To explain the same analogously. Just as in the 
sentence, 1 He considers the shell as silver ', the word 
* shell 1 denotes the shell as it actually exists, but the 
word ' silver 1 means the ' idea of silver 1 and not the 
actual silver ; even so, the passage under discussion means 
that the aditya must be viewed as Brahman. Moreover, 

1. Similarly, if the aditya or the sun is meditated upon as 
Brahman, moksa will be the result of it. But this is not possible 
if Brahman is. meditated upon as the sun; for the sun is inca- 
pable of yielding the fruit of moksa. 
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in the passages complementary to those under discus- 
sion we find that the words ' aditya \ ' speech \ and 
• idea 1 are put in the accusative case, indicating thereby 
that they are the objects of meditation, and so are to be 
conceived as Brahman ( Cha. 3, 19, 4 ; 7, 2, 2 ; 7, 4, 3 ). 

The argument of the purvapaksin that Brahman is 
to be meditated upon in all the above cases, is not ade- 
quate even though it is the Brahman which will ultima- 
tely yield the fruits of meditations. As we have already 
shown, aditya and other things are only the objects of 
meditations, though it may happen that Brahman, which 
is the supreme witness and ruler of all, will give the 
fruits of these, meditations even as it gives the fruit 
of the hospitality we may show unto guests, — a 
point which we have already cleared in Sutra 38 of 
Adhyaya third, Pada second. With all this, however, 
we may say that we do meditate on Brahman also in all 
the cases under discussion, because the meditation on 
Brahman is "superimposed on the symbols, just as the 
meditation on Visnu is superimposed on his images. 

[ Aditya-adi — the sun and others ; matayah— idea; ca — and; 
ange—on the members; upapatteh— being available. ] 

And the ideas of aditya and so on ( are to be super- 
imposed ) on the members ( of sacrificial activity ), for 
it is thus that results of actions ) become available. 6 

ere are certain meditations which are limited to 
the parts of some sacrifices. The following Sruti-pas- 
sages make us aware of some of them: ' Let the udgltha 
be meditated as the shining sun 1 (Cha. 1, 3, 1); 'Let 
five samans be meditated upon the five worlds.' 1 1 



.- 



L The five worlds are the eaith, the fire, the space above, 
the sun, and the heaven; and the five samans are: hinkara, pra- 
^ava^udgltha, pratihara, and nidhana (Vide Sutra 42 of Adhyaya 
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( Cha. 2, 2, 1 ) ; ' Let the seven-fold samans be meditated 
upon speech" (Cha. 2, 8,1); 'This earth is hymn, 
and the fire is saman 1 (Cha. 1, 6, 1), etc. Now there 
comes the doubt whether the contemplations on udgitha 
and others, are superimposed on aditya and others, or 
vice versa. 

The purvapaksin says that in the case of Brahman 
we could ascertain some special eminence on account of 
its being the cause of all, and on account of its being 
free from sin and other blemishes, and that therefore it 
is superior to aditya and others. But udgitha, aditya, 
and others are all equally the effects of Brahman, and so 
there being no special reason, we are unable to say why 
any one of them has got any eminence over others. Or we 
may decide that udgitha and other things are to be super- 
imposed on aditya and so on. For we knew that udgi- 
tha and other things are parts of a sacrifice, and that it 
is by doing some actions we get their fruits. Sc, it is 
natural to expect that aditya and other things may also 
yield fruits, provided they are meditated upon as udgi- 
tha and so on. Similarly, the meaning of the words 
' rk 1 and ' saman ' as the earth and the fire respectively, 
which we can have from the two sentences, ' The earth 
is the rk, and the fire is the saman * ( Cha. 1, 6, 1 ), ' The 
saman is placed upon the rk 1 (Cha. 1, 6, 1 ), can be said 
to be adequate. only if the whole meaning is taken to be 
that the earth and fire are to be viewed as rk and saman, 
and not if rk and saman are to be viewed as earth and 
fire. 2 The charioteer will be viewed as a king and not 
. — — — — — 

1. The seven samans known as, hirhkara, prastava, orhkara, 
udgitha, pratihara, upadrava, and nidhana are to be superimposed 
on the seven words or forms of speech known as, hu, pra, a, ut, 
prati, upa and ni. 

2. Rk will represent earth only if it is superimposed on 
the earth and not otherwise. Besides, we find that fire in a 
sacrifice exists on some ground ( earth ); similarly the saman 
exists on the rk. Therefore we can say that rk and saman indi- 
cate earth and fire respectively. 
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the king as a charioteer. Similarly, the locative case 
which is applied to the word ' loka ', ( ' lokesu meaning 
' in the worlds ' ) indicates that the meditations on the 
saman are Co be superimposed on the worlds. Similarly, 
again, we have the same truth being conveyed by ano- 
ther passage, ' This Gayatra saman, consisting of him- 
kara etc., is woven on the five pranas * viz., the mind, 
the speech, the eye, the ear, and the vital breath (Cha. 
2, 11, 1 ), And just as in the passages such as ' Aditya 
is Brahman Brahman winch comes last, is to be super- 
imposed on the Aditya which comes iirst, even so, 
himkara etc. which are mentioned last are to be superim- 
posed on earth and so on which come first. From all 
this we conclude that things which are dependent on 
sacrificial actions are to be superimposed on aditya and 
other things which are independent of these sacrificial 
actions. 

To this we reply. The ideas of aditya and so on 
are to be superimpesed on udgltha and others ; for it is 
only by meditation on them as aditya and so on, that 
we can consider the udgltha and the other parts of sacri- 
fice as being purified and as contributing to the increase 
in merit which will arise by performing the sacrifice. 
Knowledge of the correct way of meditation, faith, and 
devotion are said to add strength to actions ( Cha. 1, 
1, 10 ). Now, it may be pointed out that this may take 
place in the case of those upasanas which contribute 
towards the successful termination of sacrificial actions, 
but that it will be otherwise iq the case of those other 
upasanas which can be performed independently of 
sacriSces, and which therefore can have independent 
fruits of their cwn. And that is why it may be said 
that there is no necessity of meditating on the saman as 
the worlds. But we reply that in those cases also the 
meditations belong to that person only who has got a 
right to perform the sacrifices which include the medi- 
tations. Naturally the fruits thereof are net to be bad 
independently, but because of their having contributory 
part in the accumulation of the merit of th« sacrifice as 
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a whole ; just as the godohana vessel which is ordinarily 
used for milking the cows, is able to achieve the special 
fruit of making a person endowed with cattle, only when 
it is used for bringing water in a sacrifice, and is thus 
made to contribute to the total merit of the sacrifice. 
Reaching the sun etc. are the results of actions which 
involve udgitha and others, and so ate necessarily superior 
to the latter. Besides the passage, ' Let meditation be 
made on Om, the udgitha ' (Cha. 1, 1, 1), represents 
the udgitha as the object of meditation ; and therefore 
aditya and so cn are to be superimposed cn udgitha 
and others. 

Nor do we accept the argument of the purvapaksin 
that aditya and Others will themselves assume the form 
of works and will therefore yield the fruits, if they are 
meditated upon as udgitha and so on. For even the 
meditation on udgitha and so on as aditya and other 
things, will not cease to have the form of works, and 
will therefore continue 1 to give their fruits. Similarly, 
the use of the words ' rk ' and ■ saman ' in the sentence, 
< This saman is placed on this rk \ for indicating ' earth 1 
and ' fire ' respectively, is made not because rk and saman 
are superimposed on the earth and the fire, but because 
they get these secondary meanings by implication or 
laksana which is possible in two different ways. 2 Not- 
withstanding therefore that the rk and saman are to 



1. Meditation on udgitha -will give its fruit as it happens 
to be a part of sacrifice; it will continue to give this fruit with 
greater strength if it is meditated upon as aditya. The super- 
imposition of aditya on udgitha does not therefore destroy the 
■nature of udgitha as a part of karma. 

2. In the sentence, ' There is a house on the Ganga, ' 
the words ' on the Ganga ' mean ' on the bank of the Ganga 
river '. This laksanika meaning arises on account of the near- 
ness of the bank with the river. But in the sentence, ' Agni 
reads the anuvak ', the word agni or fire means a person who is 
as bright or intelligent as fire. Here, there being nothing 
common between fire and man, the meaning is due to a remote 
connection between intelligence and fire. 
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be meditated on as the earth and the fire, their relation 
with the latter two being possible on account of the 
earth and the fire being mentioned immediately before 1 
in the same passage, they are taken to mean by lrksana 
the earth and the fire respectively. It cannot, however, 
be denied that the word ' charioteer , may also be used 
for a king, 2 when, for instance, the king himself does 
the work of the charioteer. Besides, the position of 
the words in the sentence, 'Tins earth itself is rk\ 
conveys to us the meaning that the rk itself is to be 
viewed as the earth. If, on the other hand, 
Sruti wanted to convey the meaning that earth is of 
the nature of rk, the sentence would have taken the 
form ' This earth is rk itself 1 . The conclusion of the topic 
under dicussion also refers to the singing of the saman 
(Cha. 1, 7, 7,). We mean thereby that the reference 
is to the knowledge of the upasanas which form parts 
of a sacrificial karma, and not to those which are linked 
to earth and so on. Similarly, though the word 'worlds' 
is put in the locative, the accusative case of the word 
' saman 1 indicates that the object of the meditation is 
saman and not the worlds. And so the worlds have to 
be superimposed on the saman ; in other words, it is 
the saman which is to be meditated upon as the worlds. 
As opposed to this, it will be wrong to hold that the 
worlds are to be meditated upon as saman. In the same 
7, in the passage, ' This Gayatra saman is woven on 
pranas 1 (Cha. 2, 11, 1 ), the saman is the object of 



feel some difficulty to decide as . to 
is the object of meditation when both the 
the sentence are used in the accusative case.. 
._e passages where we know that the entire 

, whether it is five-fold or seven-fold, is praised 

■ 

1. ' The earth is the rk, the fire is the saman ' (Cha. 1,6,1). 

2. Be it noted however that the relation here of the 
: -with the king is not suggested by laksana. 
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as being good for meditation, ( Cha. 2, 7,1 1 2, 8, 1, ; 
2, 9, 1 ) we have no difficulty in saying that saman alone 
is the object of meditation, and that the worlds and 
the aditya are to be superimposd upon it. Once the 
object of meditation is clearly set forth, it matters little 
if sometimes the sentence puts the two members 
m the reverse order. For instance, even in the sentence, 
' The earth is the himkara as opposed to ' The himkara 
is the earth,' it is the himkara which is to be meditated 
38 the earth. Thus it follows that aditya and other 
things which are in no way parts of a sacrifice are to 
be superimposed on udgitha and others which do go to 
form the parts of a sacrificial action. 

[ Aslnah— while sitting; sambhaviit—on account of possi- 
bility. ] 

( The meditation should be done ) while sitting ; 
for the possibility ( of its being done properly is thus 
only). 7 

There arises next the question regarding the posture 
of the body to be adopted while one is meditating. If 
the meditations happen to be members of a sacrificial 
action, it is obvious that the bodily postures for these 
meditations must be the same as for the sacrificial action 
itself. Similarly, there should be no anxiety to deter- 
mine whether one must sit, or stand, or lie down 
while one is having perfect knowledge ; for this depends 
entirely on the object of knowledge itself, and not on 
bodily posture. But so far as we are concerned with 
other meditations, which are subservient to the springing 
up of knowledge, but which are not the constituent 
parts of a sacrifice, there arises the doubt whether a 
particular bodily posture is to be adopted or not. The 
purvapaksin says that there should be no such restriction, 
for the meditations as such are, after all, only mental. 
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and can therefore be carried on in any posture of 
the body. 

To this the Sutrakara replies that the meditations 
must be done while sitting only ; for thus only can they 
be carried on, with the mind fixed on an identical object 
of experience. This is not possible when one is walking 
or running ; for then the mind is easily distracted. Nor 
will the mind be able to concentrate on the subtle being, 
when it is required to maintain the balance of the body 
and to keep it erect. To lie down and to meditate is 
not also desirable ; for it is very likely one may go to 
sleep. On the other hand, a person who sits will be able 
to avoid all these difficulties and carry on his meditation 
safely. 

And on account of ( the word ) ' dhyana ' ( being 
used ). 8 

And because the word ' dhyana 1 also indicates like 
the word ' upasana ' the unbroken stream of the consci- 
ousness of an object, we say of a woman that she is 
thinking of her husband who has gone on a journey, 
with a fixity of attention, or of a crane that it is looking 
for its prey with a steady look, unbroken attention, and 
without moving its limbs. Now, such a kind of dhyana 
is possible without effort for a man who does it while 
sitting. Therefore we conclude that the meditations 
are to be done by adopting the posture of sitting. 

arcs?* ^frw i ^ 

[ Acalatvam — immovability j ca • apeksya— having in view. ] 

And in view of the immovability ( Sruti ascribes 
the word dhyana to the earth ). 9 

And because the earth is immovable, Sruti speaks 
of it ' that it is meditating as if * ( Gha. 7, 6, 1 ). This 
also shows us that one should sit and meditate. 
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And Smrti tells ( the same ). 10 

The Bhagavadgita also recommends the sitting 
posture for meditation (6. 11 ). Similarly, the Yoga also 
teaches us several sitting postures such as the ' padm- 
asana 1 1 , and so on. 

[ Yatra— where ; eka grata— one- pointed attention ; tatra— 
there ; d-visesat— there being nothing specific. ] 

There being no specific (instruction, meditation 
may be carried on ), wherever one-pointed attention ( is 
possible). 11 

One may ask if there are also any restrictive rules 
for meditation regarding place, time, or direction, just 
as there is regarding posture of the body. No doubt, 
we are told that a certain sacrifice is to be performed in 
the forenoon, in a spot which slopes towards the east, 
and with the face of the sacrificer turned towards the 
east ; and in certain Sruti-passages ( Sve. 2, 10) we 
are advised to select a place for meditation which is 
clean and level, free from dust, pebbles, fire, and insects. 
It may be a cave or shelter, which will please the mind 
on account of a pond nearby and the occasional sounds 
of birds which are not harsh. And yet, so far as the 
meditation is concerned, no hard and fast rules are 
necessary ; for it can be carried on in any place where 
the mind is pleased and attains concentration. 

{A-prayanat— till death; tatra— there; api— even; hi— for ; 
dfstam—is seen. 1 

1. In this sitting posture the legs cross each other, and 
the heels are placed in the pits of thighs. 
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(Meditations arc to he repeated) till death ; for even 
at that tune it is seen (from Sruti that there is the 
consciousness of the object oi meditation ). 12 

It has been proved in the first adhikarana of this 
pada that all upasanas whatsoever must be repeated. 
It has also been made clear that just as the rice-grains 
are to b.-. beaten till the grains are separated, even so 
the upasanas which culminate in perfect knowledge are 
to he repeated till this knowledge is attained. No such 
injunction is possible when the knowledge of the 
Atman dawns, nor will it be of any use for him who has 
realized it. Now, so far as the other upasanas which result 
in the attainment of prosperity, heaven or Brahma-loka, 
are concerned, there arises the doubt whether they arc to 
be repeated for some time only or till death. According 
to the purvapaksin, such a meditation may Ix; repeated 
for some time only ; for thereby we shall be satisfying 
the injunction of the Sruti that there should be repeti- 
tion of the meditations. 

To this we reply that the upasanas must be 
repeated till the end of life; for it is by means of 
what is finally remembered that the unseen results of 
actions come to fructify in a new life. As the Sruti 
says : ' The jiva comes to enjoy the fruits in the new 
life corresponding to the desires which he had cherished 
at the time of death before 1 ( Br. 4, 4, 2 ) ; ' He goes to 
prana along with his desires at the time of death ; the 
pxana becomes endowed with light and carries the jiva 
to a world which is suitable for the desires entertained' 
(Pr. 3, 10) r . The instance of the caterpillar which takes 
hold of a new blade of grass before leaving the old one, 
(Br. 4, 4, 3) points to the same conclusion. Naturally, 
the upasanas also which are to fructify in new lives to 
come, must be consciously desired and repeated at the 
time of death; otherwise different desires would produce 
different effects. The following Sruti and Smrti 
passages tell us that even at the time of death, there 
remains something to be done by man. 'Whatever idea 
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he entertains at the time of leaving the body, he 
becomes that 1 ; the yogin is 'steadfast in his mind at the 
time of death'. (B. G. 8, 6 a.nd 10 ; Sat. Bra. 10, 6, 3, 1). 
Similarly, one is advised to remember the three mantras 
at the time of death, namely, 'Thou art imperisha- 
ble ; thou hast not fallen from your real nature ; thou art 
the subtle essence of the pranas 1 (Cha. 3, 17, 6). 

[ Tat — that ; adhigame — having obtained; uttara— later ; 
purva — earlier ; aghayoh—of sins \ aslesa-vinaiau—non-origi. 
nation and destruction-; tad ; vyapadesdt — being told. ] 

On the realization of that ( viz., the Brahman ), the 
earlier and the later sins are destroyed and do not origi- 
nate again ; for this has been declared (by Sruti). 13 

Here ends the appendix to the third Adhyaya ; 
and now begins an enquiry concerning the fruit of the 
knowledge of Brahman. There arises in this connection 
first the doubt whether, on attaining the knowledge of 
Brahman, the misdeeds of man cease to bear any fruit 
or not. The purvapaksin holds that like all works the 
misdeeds also must bear fruits ; for if they were to die 
out without giving rise to their fruits, both Sruti and 
Smrti would be contradicted. It may be contended that 
there are certain ceremonies which are expiatory in 
character ; but the purvapaksin says that these are to be 
performed on account of certain special events, and not 
for the purpose of washing away the effects of the sinful 
deeds. For instance, the sacrifice known as 'Ksama- 
vati-istf is performed if the house of an agnihotrin is 
burnt by fire ; but in no way can it undo the damage. 
And even admitting that the sins are washed away by 
some such expiatory acts, there is nothing to prove that 
Brahma-vidya is thus recommended to be attained for 
a similar purpose. The argument, that there would be 
no moksa for anyone if the knowledge of Brahman is 

V. E. 22 
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not supposed to destroy the results of sins, has no force ; 
for moksa too, like the fruits of works, is dependent on 
the circumstances of place, time, and cause. From this 
it follows that sinful deeds do not cease to bear fruits 
even after the attainment of Brahma-jnana. 

To this we reply that the Sruti is emphatic on the 
point that one who has realized the Brahman is free 
from the effects of works. His future 'sins will not 
cling to him, as water will not to a lotus-leaf (Cha. 4, 
14, 3) ; his accumulated sins of the past 'will all be 
destroyed, as the isika-sticks are burnt in fire'' (Cha. 5, 
24, 3). Similarly, we are told that 'all the actions of 
a man are destroyed, his doubts vanish, and the knots of 
his heart are broken, when he sees the Atman which 
is here and beyond 1 (Mu. 2, 2, 8). 

No doubt, we admit that works do possess the 
power to produce their fruits. Sruti also favours this 
view. But this does not mean that this power of the 
works to produce the fruits is not prevented by know- 
ledge and other means. Sruti cannot therefore be inter- 
preted to mean that a particular fruit must, at any 
cost, be enjoyed by the doer of a particular action. 
Consequently, the general teaching of Sruti and Smrti 
that works are not destroyed is not contradicted, if we 
hold that the whole store of our past actions along 
with their fruits is destroyed by the knowledge of Brah- 
man, or is prevented from coming into fruition on 

the Brahman go beyond all sins, including the sin of 
having killed a brahmin 1 (Tai. Sam. 5, 3, 12, 1). Besides, 
when we have the direct injunction of undergoing an 
expiatory act for the purpose of counteracting the evil 
results of an action, 1 where is the point in denying 

1. When the murderer of a brahmin is asked to undergo 
a penance for twelve years, it is clear that the penance is meant 
^-JH* 1 away ' or t0 P revent the evil effects. No doubt, a bath 
tnziffk taken on some special occasion to acquire merit, but it 
i» alft> true that the bath washes away the dirt of the body. \ 
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this and assuming that an expiatory act is only occa- 
sional and is intended to acquire some other result 
like merit? 

As for the argument of the purvapaksin that the 
knowledge of Brahman is not enjoined in the same 
manner in which the expiatory acts are enjoined for 
the purpose of destroying the evil effects of misdeed, 
we say that we do meet with such injunctions in the 
complimentary passages of the statements with regard 
to saguna vidyas. There we are told that the devotee not 
only gets the divine glory and power, but becomes also 
free from sins. And there is no reason to say that this 
is merely a statement of praise cf the injunction ; it is, 
on the other hand, a statement about the result which 
will follow if the meditation is done according to in- 
junction. With regard to the knowledge of the nirguna 
Brahman, however, there is no such injunction indeed ; 
but the very fact that the Atman is free from being 
the author of_actions means, in the case of one who has 
realized the Atman, that actions and the fruits thereof 
are as good as bsing destroyed. The future works will 
obviously not cling to him because he has attained the 
realization of Brahman ; even the store of his past 
actions, which appeared to belong to him till he had 
not realized the life of Brahman, is destroyed along 
with his illusory jlvahood, the moment he attains the 
Brahmanubhava. For it is this knowledge of Brahman 
which makes him aware that he was, rightly speaking, 
never at any time before, nor is, nor can be, in future, 
the doer or the enjoyer of actions. It is this knowledge 
which constitutes his moksa, and which releases him 
from the eternal chain of works. That is why we may 
also say that moksa is not dependent like the fruits 
of actions on the conditions of space, time, and cause ; 
it is, in other words, neither short-lived nor mediate 
in nature. 

From all this it follows that on the attainment of 
Brahman there is an end to all sins. 
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[ Itarasya—of the other- apt— even; evam—thus; asariislesah- 
non-clinging \ piitc—on death ; tu—but. ] 

The other (viz., the good deeds) also will not in 
the same way cling ( to one who has realized the Brah- 
man ; he attains moksa), however, after the fall (of 
the hody ). 14 

Now that it has been established that the effects 
of the misdeeds which naturally bind the soul are 
destroyed by Brahma- jnana, one may say that this may 
not apply to good deeds, inasmuch as they are not con- 
tradictory to if. It is with a view to remove this doubt 
that the SGtrakara tells us that what is true in the case 
of bad deeds, is true in the case of good" deeds also. 
For if the good deeds are not supposed to have been 
destroyed in the case of the person who has realized 
the Brahman, it is likely that their fruits may come 
as obstacles in his path of moksa. Sruti tells us that 
! such a person verily goes beyond both ' good and bad 
deeds ( Br. 4, 4, 22 ). This means that both the kinds 
of deeds are as good as being destroyed for him. The 
statement that 'all the deeds of the wis z man are 
destroyed 1 ( Mu. 2, 2, 8 ) applies equally to good and 
bad deeds. To realize the knowledge that the Atman 
is not the doer is to get oneself away from all the deeds; 
in other words, it amounts to the destruction of all the 




i who has realized 



Now we sometimes find in Sruti a reference only 
to the evil deeds which are said to be destroyed ; but 
thereby we are to understand that good deeds also. are 
said to be destroyed. For the fruits of good deeds also, 
are inferior to moksa, the fruit of Brahma-jnana. Besides, 
Sruti itself used the word ' papa ' (sin ) to stand for or 
include the meaning of word 'punya* (merit). For 
instance, after mentioning that none of the things such 
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as 'day and night, old age, death, sorrow, mejit, and 
demerit, is able to go beyond the bund of the Atman *, 
Sruti mentions them again immediately afterwards by 
the word ' papa \ and says that all these ' evil things 
turn back from it ' ( Cha. 8, 4, 1 ). So, if both the good 
and evil deeds are said not to cling to the person who 
has realized the Brahman, or are said to be destroyed 
in their effects so far as he is concerned, it follows 
that he attains to moksa as soon as his body falls. 

[ An— not ; drabdha—has\begun • karye—in the case of 
action ; eva—only ; tu—but \ puree— in the case of the former • 
tad— that ; avadheh— because of limit. ] 

We have now to solve the further question whether 
the destruction of works by knowledge occurs only in 
the Case of those works which are accumulated only 
(sancita) but which are yet to fructify, or also in the case 
of those which have begun to yield their fruit (arabdha). 
The purvapak?in holds that inasmuch as the person 
who realizes the Brahman goes beyond both evil and 
good deeds, all works, without any distinction, must be 
understood as undergoing destruction. 

To this we reply that destruction takes place only 
of such works as have been accumulated during previous 
lives as also during the period previous to the arising of 
knowledge in this life. But the works, the fruits of 
which are being enjoyed, and on account of which the 
physical body itself exists for the sake of acquiring 
Brahma- jnana, cannot be destroyed by knowledge till 
death. For as the Sruti says, even such a man has to 
wait, for final release' 'till the fall of body 1 (Cha. 6, 14, 2). 
On the other hand, if all works, sancita as well as prarab- 
dha, were to be destroyed by knowledge, there would 
be no reason for the continuance of the body itself, and 
there would be immediate final release. 
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Atman has got the power to destroy the works, how 
will it be possible to say again that it destroys some 
works only and not others? Fire will burn all seeds 
whatever with which it will come in contact ; never does 
it happen that it will burn some of them and leave 
others unburnt. We must remember however that, in 
the first place, we do require the fruition of some actions' 
in order to have knowledge ; and that, in the second 
place once such fruition of actions has started its career, 
for instance, in the form of our physical body, we must 
wait till it is exhausted, that is, till the body falls, even 
though there is the emergence of knowledge j just as the 
potter who has set his wheel in motion must wait till it 
stops — unless of course he stops it deliberately — even 
after the production of the jar. And what is known as 
the destruction of the works is after all the effect of the 
cancellation of false knowledge by the knowledge of the 
Atman as the non-doer of actions. But the wrong know- 
ledge also lasts for so long as the impressions due to it 
last on the mind ; just as the impression of the illusion 
of having seen two moons is left on the mind for some 
time, even after the illusion is removed by the knowledge 
of one moon. Besides, what is the good of discussing 
whether the person who has realized the Brahman retains 
his body or not for some time till death ? For to possess 
the body and to realize the Brahman at the same time is 



the 'SthitaprajnV which we get in Sruti and Smrti 
(B.G. 2, 55-68) confirms our belief that one can be esta- 
blished in the knowledge of the Brahman and yet possess 
the body. The conclusion we arrive at, therefore, is 
that sancita karma alone, whether good or bad is 
destroyed by knowledge. 



1. Our physical body itself, for instance, is the fruit of 
our actions, and it is necessary even for the purpose of the 
ft Realization of Atma-jflana. 




n experience, and cannot be deter- 
another person. The description of 
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[ Agnihotra ; adi— beginning with; tu—but; tat— that ; Mr- 
yaya—for the effect ; eva—only \ tat ; darsandt—on account of 
Sruti. ] 

But (actions) like agnihotra are for the same effect 
(viz., moksa as arising out of knowledge) ; for Sruti de- 
clares thus. 16 

We have shown under Sutra 14 that the ncn-cling- 
ing and destruction of the evil deeds are also to be 
applied in the case of good deeds. Now the question 
to be decided is whether this is true of all good deeds 
or of some only. And the reply of the Sutrakara is that 
it does not apply to certain actions like agnihotra and 
others, because they are useful in originating the Brahma- 
jnana itself. As the Sruti says, 'The Brahmanas wish 
to know the Atman by means of the Vedic study, sacri- 
fice, and charity' (Br. 4, 4, 22). It need not be said 
that because works and knowledge aim at achieving 
their respective ends of samsara and moksa, they cannot 
have a common purpose. For, curds and poison which 
may ordinarily cause fever and death respectively, are 
seen to produce the same effect, viz., mental satisfaction 
and bodily health, if curds is eaten with sugar, or if a 
small dose of poison is swallowed under the influence of 
mantra. Even so, works combined with knowledge will 
bring about moksa. No doubt moksa cannot be said to 
be the effect of works ; and yet works being subservient 
to knowledge, may be indirectly useful to bring about 
the moksa. This is true however with reference to the 
* works which precede the origination of knowledge, and 
- not with reference to those which follow the realization 
of Brahman ; for Brahmanubhava which is not subject to 
injunction, lies beyond the sphere of the §astras. Hence, 
also, for one who has realized the Brahman, the agnihotra 
and other actions cannot be said to be essential. 
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So long, however, as the Upasanas with reference to 
saguna Brahman are practised, actions like agnihotra and 
others need not be excluded ; for the meditator has not 
yet reached the stage of realizing that the Atman is not 
the doer of actions. And yet it must be remembered 
that these actions also will help to produce the know- 
ledge, if only they are done without any desire for having 
their fruits. 

[ Atafi— than this ; any a— other ; api—even; hi—for', 
eke sum — of some ; ubhayoh—of both. ] 

According to some, there are (good works) other 
than these ; (there is agreement) of both (the teachers). 17 
Now there are, besides the agnihotra and other 
works of routine, certain other occasional good works 
which are undertaken with a view to have their fruits. 
It is such good works (kamya karma) of a person who has 
realized the Atman that are, according to some, shared 
by his relatives after his death (Kau. 1, 4). For being 
abandoned by him, they are, as shown in Sutra 14, as 
good as destroyed for him. It is with reference to such 
good or bad works pursued with the desire for having 
their fruits that both Jaimini and Badarayana declare 
that they are not useful for the origination of 
Brahma-jnana. 

. [ Yat— which; eva—the same; vidyayd—by means of vidyd; 
iti—thus; hi— for. ] 

( And the-Sruti ) ' whatever ( is done ) by means of 
vidya\ (points that action is subservient to know- 
ledge). 18 

We have seen so far that the routine obligatory 
duties of agnihotra and the like, if done with the intention 
of achieving moksa, are not only useful in destroying 
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our sins and in purifying our minds, but are also useful 
in enabling us to achieve the Brahma- jnana due to which 
there will be the final release. Now, the Sruti-passages, 
which recommend the election of that man as the Brah- 
mana-priest who first ' knows the vidya and then sacri- 
fices, recites, or sings, ' go to point out that agnihotra 
and the like are connected with the vidyas ; while there 
are other Sruti-passages like, ' one who knows this 
Aksara, and one who does not know it, are, both of. 
them, the doers of actions '(Cha. 1, 1, 10; 4, 17, 10), 
which point out that agnihotra and the like are not 
connected with the vidyas. Hence, there arises the doubt 
whether agnihotra and the like are the causes of pro- 
ducing the vidya, because they have got this power in 
them independently of any vidya, or because they are 
connected with them. The doubt is confirmed because, 
while sacrifices, in general, are said to be subservient 
to the knowledge of the Atman (Br. 4, 4, 22), the agni- 
hotra and the like are said to possess additional power, 
if they are connected with vidya and faith (Cha. 1,1,10). 

The purvapaksin cites the following passages in 
support of his view that works connected with vidya 
are superior to those which are not so connected, and 
that, therefore, the sacrifices of the former kind alone 
are helpful for the realization of the Atman. 'The day 
on which he sacrifices after knowing this, that same 
day, he will conquer over death ' (Br. 1, 5, 2) ; 'Knowing 
which, you will be free from the bonds of action '; 
'Karma is far inferior to knowledge' (B. G. 2, 39 and 49). 

To this the Sutrakara replies. Just as a Brahmin 
possessing knowledge is superior to one not possessing it, 
similarly, works like agnihotra combined with know- 
ledge are better than works which are not so combined. 
But this does not mean that the latter are absolutely 
useless ; forthe Sruti-passage cited above ( Br. 4, 4, 22 ) 
mentions in a general way that people 'seek the know- 
ledge of the Atman by means of sacrifices' . The other 
Sruti-passage also ( Cha. 1, 1, 10 ) does not make any 
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special distinction of the agnihotra combined with vidya 
from the agnihotra which is not so combined, except 
in the point of the degree of its utility to the origination 
of knowledge of the Atman. So we conclude that both 
the kinds of agnihotra arc useful ; the only difference 
between them is that one is more useful than another. 
All works, therefore, which are of a routine obligatory 
nature, such as agnihotra and the like, and which might 
have been done during any period prior to knowledge, 
in this or in lives previous to this, arc subservient to 
the knowledge of Brahman, in the sense that they wipe 
out the effects of our evil deeds and are greatly useful 
in increasing our capacity to rcsort to the more direct 
and internal means of knowledge such as, the hearing, 
and the reflecting on the Sruti-passages with faith, 
devotion, and meditation. 

U wwra^ I ( \\) 

[Bhogena — by enjoying; tu — but ; itare—the other two; 
ksapayitva— having destroyed ; saihpadyatc — realizes. ] 

As for the other two ( varieties of arabdha-karma, 
he ) destroys by enjoying ( them, and ) realizes ( Brah- 
man). 19 

We have already shown that the sancita-karma, or 
the store of good or evil deeds which have not begun 
to yield their fruits, is destroyed by Brahma- jnan a. But 
so far as the arabdha-karma or the works which have 
begun to give fruits are concerned, one has to exhaust 
them first by enjoying their fruits and then become 
united with Brahman. As Sruti says, he has to wait 
till the fall of the body before he can become Brahman 
( Gha. 6, 14, 2 ; Br. 4, 4, 6 ). It need not be said that 
because a person will necessarily continue to become 
aware of the various distinctions of the practical life 
even after he attains the Brahma-jnana, he may also be 
aware of them in the same way after he dies ; just as, 
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due to some disease of the eye, one may continue to 
have the appearance of two moons, even though he 
knows pretty well that the moon is one only. For there 
remains nothing to be enjoyed after death, which may 
act as a cause of experiencing multiplicity, just as there 
remains before death a portion of the fruits of the pra- 
rabdha-karma which must be exhausted by being .expe- 
rienced till the fall of the body. Nor should it be 
supposed that some one or more actions of the sancita- 
karma may spring forth as the cause of fresh enjoyment 
of fruits after death. For the whole of the sancita- 
karma or the store of actions has already been burnt by 
knowledge- in its very seed or capacity for producing 
fruits. In other words, the production of new fruits- 
after death is impossible, because the very support of 
this production, viz., the false knowledge, is uprooted 
by Brahma-Jnana. Absolutely adequate therefore is 
our view that the wise man will necessarily attain to 
moksa as soon as his prarabdha is exhausted. 

• 



ADHYAYA FOURTH 
Pa da Second 

[Vah— speech- manasi—in mind ■ darsanat -because it is 
seen; iabdat—an account of Sruti ; ca. J 

Because it is seen and [stated in Sruti ; speech (ia 
merged) in mind. 1 

Now begins the description of the path of the gods 
which is available for (hose who arc devoted to saguna 
upasanas. The Sutrakara, therefore, first describes the 
successive steps by which the soul passes out of the 
body, — a process which, as will be shown later in Sutra 
7, is common to both who know the saguna Brahman and 
who do not. 

We get one such description about what happens 
at the time of death, thus : 'Speech is merged in mind, 
mind in prana, prima in light, and light in the supreme 
deity' (Cha. 6, 8, 6). Now there arises the doubt whe- 
ther what is merged in mind is the organ of speech only, 
or speech along with its function. The purvapaksin 
takes a literal meaning of the Sruti-passage and favours 
the former view. To have the latter view, on the other 
hand, says he, is to take, ; .vmnece8sarily a secondary mean- 
ing of the passage, when, as a matter of fact, the pri- 
mary meaning is available. 

To this we reply that it is not speech as organ, but 
speech as function that is merged in mind. For though 
it is true that the literal meaning of the Sruti-passage 
under discussion is in favour of the merging of the speech 
itself, and though, as the Sutrakara himself will speak of 
the total absorption of the senses and their functions in 
Sutra 16, what is meant in this Sutra is the absorption 
of the function of speech only. On the contrary, if the 
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intention of the Sutrakara, in the present Sutra, were to 
refer to the total absorption of the organ of speech and 
its functions, as applying to all the dying persons 
whether ignorant or otherwise, there would be no special 
propriety to refer to it again in Sutra 16, in the case of 
the death of the wise persons only. So, what the pre- 
sent Sutra means is that the function of speech comes 
to an end, even when the mind continues to function. 
Besides, this is what we observe. As a matter of fact, 
nobody is able to observe the speech and its activity as 
merging in the mind. Nor can one infer about this kind 
of merging, as one can about the merging of pots in 
clay ; because speech is not the effect of mind, as the pot 
is of the clay. When however we are concerned with the 
functions only, their origination and merging may not be 
related with their cause. For instance, heat as the func- 
tion of fire comes forth from fuel which is of the nature 
of earth, and is extinguished in water. So, instead of 
taking the word 'speech' in its literal meaning as bereft 
of function, we should, as the Sutrakara suggests, take it 
as identical with its functions, and then interpret the 
Sutra as referring to the merging of the function of 
speectr in the mind. 

[ Atah— hence ; eva—same; ca—and; sarvapi—all ; anu— 
after. ] 

And for the same reason all (sense-organs go) after 
(mind). 2 

Though the preceding Sutra specially mentions the 
speech alone as merging in the mind in order to keep 
itself close with the Sruti-passage (Cha. 6, 8, 6), we have 
to understand by parity of reasoning that all the senses 
also merge in the mind in the same manner. In other 
words, the functions of the eye and other organs are 
observed to come to an end, even when the mind is 
functioning. This is borne out by another Sruti-passage 
'He whose light has vanished is born again, as being 
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endowed with mind, and all the senses merged in it' (Pr. 
3, 9). So, like the function of speech, the functions of 
other organs also follow the mind, or are merged in it, 
at the time of death. 

[ Tat— that; manah- mind ; prune- in puma; ulturat-from 
what comes afterwards. \ 

That mind (is merged) in prana ; (we know this) 
from subsequent (sentence). 3 

If by the merging of speech, we are to understand 
the merging of the functions of speech, arc we, in a 
similar way, to understand by the merging of mind, 
about which we learn immediately after in the same 
passage, the merging of the functions of the mind in the 
prana? The purvapaksin holds that it is the merging of 
the "mind itself, because in the first place, this is what 
the Sruti-passage literally means ; and because, in the 
second place, prana may be considered as the cause of 
the origin of mind. He explains the latter point by 
citing two Sruti-passages: 'Mind is made up of food (i.e. 
earth) ; and prana is made up of water -1 (Cha. 6, 5, 4) ; 
'Water has produced the food, i.e., earth' (Cha. 6, 2, 4) ; 
hence, he says that mind may be said to be produced 
out of prana, and therefore also merged in prar>a. 

To this we reply that the merging of the mind in 
prana is with reference to its function, just as the merg- 
ing of the senses in mind is with reference to their 
functions only. We observe this actually in the case of 
persons who are in deep sleep, or are about to die ; mind 
stops functioning even though the prana continues. It" 
is impossible to think that the mind itself is merged in 
prana jj for prana is not the cause of the origin cf mind. 
Besides, even if the prana is taken to be the cause of 
mind in an indirect manner, as the purvapaksin holds, 
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the mind will be merged in food, 1 the food in water, and 
the prana also in water. Nor is there any proof for the 
supposition that mind comes out of prana which, in its 
turn, comes out of water. If, therefore', we remember, 
what we have already said under the preceding Sutra, 
viz., that a thing and its function are identical, we can 
understand by the merging of the mind, the merging of 
the functions of the mind in prana. 

[ Sah—that ( - he ) ; adhyakse—in one who supervises ; 
tad— that ; upagama-adibhyah—on account of things like the 
approachment towards and others. ] 

That (viz., the prana is merged ) in the supervisor 
(viz., the individual soul) on account of the 1 approaching 
towards 1 and the like ( on the part of the pranas with 
reference to the jlva ). 4 

It has now been established that a thing which 
does not originate from another cannot merge in it so 
far as its own nature is concerned, but can merge in so 
far as its functions (vrttis) are concerned. Now, 
regarding the merging of prana, there arises the doubt 
whether its function is merged in light, or in the indi- 
vidual soul which acts as the supervisor of the body 
and the senses. The purvapaksin holds that it is merged 
in light, as told by Sruti, and that there is no reason 
why we should assume something else. 

To this the Sutrakara replies that the merging of 
prana occurs in the individual soul, who though intelli- 
gent is bound by the limitations of ignorance, activity, 
and the impressions of former experiences left on the 
mind. For as the Sruti says, ' All the pranas go to the 
soul when a man is about to die and when his breathing 

1. Even on the view of the purvapaksin what we may at the 
most be entitled to hold is that both mind and prana are the co- 
effects of water. 
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becomes difficult 1 (Br. 4, 3, 38) ; 'When he departs, the 
five-fold prana departs after him. And when the prana 
departs, all the lower pranas or the senses go after 
him 1 ( Br. 4, 4, 2 ). This same passage tells us that the 
' jiva then becomes endowed with knowledge that is, 
endowed with senses or the lower praijas which are 
the instruments of knowledge. The reason ^therefore 
for going beyond the literal statement of the Sruti, viz., 
' prana merges in the light / and for believing that it 
merges in the individual soul, is that the soul alone is 
mainly responsible for the processes like the departure 
beyond the body and so on. 

The Sutrakara, however, gives an explanation 
regarding the statement ' Praria merges in light/ in the 
next Sutra. 

[ Bhutesu—in the elements; tat—that; Sruteh—On account 
of Sruti. ] 

( Along with prima, the soul goes ) to the elements ; 
thus declares the Sruti. 5 

• 

The Sruti-statement regarding the merging of prana 
in the light is to be construed as the merging of the soul 
coupled with prana in the subtle elements, which, along 
with light involved in it, constitute the seed of the 
gross body. It can be said of a man that he travels 
from Mathura to Pataliputra, even if he travels first from 
Mathura to Srughna, and then from Srughna to Patali- 
putra. Similarly when the prana merges into light, it is 
contradictory to say that it does so along with the soul 
after merging itself first into the soul itself. 

But how indeed shall we be able- to include other 
elements with ' tejas ' ( light ) when the latter alone is 
mentioned by Sruti? To this the next Sutra comes 
as a reply. 
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[Na—not; ekasmin—in one; dar say atah— both of them 
declare; hi—for. ] 

( The soul ) does not ( reside ) in the one ( ele- 
ment of fire only ) ; for this is seen ( from both the ques- 
tion and answer ). 6 

We have already noticed under Sutra 3, 1, 2 why 
and when the water assumes the form of purusa, and 
have come to the conclusion that the new physical body 
which the soul assumes consists of more than one 
element. The subtle elements therefore which envelope 
the soul must also, corresponding to the gross ones, be 
more than the ' tejas 1 element. ' Earth, water, fire, air, 
and aka§a ' are said to be the ' five imperishable ' subtle 
elements, out of which albthese things are produced 
in succession 1 (Manu Smr. 1, 21 ; Bf. 4, 4, 5 ). 

An objector may say that there is another Sruti-pass- 
age which tells us that both Yajnavalkya and Artabhaga 
have answered the question as to where the soul must 
be residing when all the senses cease to function, by 
saying that it is 'karma', and have confirmed their assertion 
by praising it ( Br. 3, 2, 13 ). It is true, no doubt, we 
say in reply, that karma has been described as the abode 
of the jiva ; but it is so described in the context of the 
description of the bondage in the form of the senses 
and their objects which the karma produces for binding 
the jiva. Here, on the other hand, the elements are 
said to be the abode because the object of Sruti is to 
acquaint us with the knowledge of how a new body is 
formed out of them. The praise of karma referred to 
above points out only that the karma of the soul 
happens to be the chief abode ; but this does not exclude 
the fact that the jiva has another abode, viz., the ele- 
ments. There is no contradiction therefore between 
the two Sruti-passages. 

1. These are, of course, to be considered as imperishable 
till the soul is not finally released. 

V. E. 23 
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[<5>aw^>i'' — common \ at — and ; a— up to; srti — devaydna- 
path; upakramdt— beginning ; amrtatvam— immortality ; ca ; 
an-uposya— without having burnt. ] 

( This process of departure of the soul ) is common 
( to both the ignorant and th- wise ) ; and ( this kind of) 
immortality (belongs to him who is wi.se, but who has) 
not burned (avidya and other defects ). 7 

Now, this departure of the soul and its abiding in 
the subtle elements is applicable, as the purvapaksin 
thinks, to the ignorant people alone and not to the 
wise, because it explains the occurrence of a new birth 
in the case of the former ; whereas being endowed with 
knowledge and consequently with immortality, the 
latter can never be born again. No doubt, we meet 
with this description of the departure of the soul in 
the context of the Atma-vidya which Uddalaka imparts 
to his son Svetaketu ( Cha. 6, 8 ), but it does not on 
this account, says the purvapaksin, refer to its being a 
constituent part of the vidya. On the contrary, like 
other things, such as hunger, thirst, and sleep which are 
•common to all living beings, it is used as an aid to the 
understanding of the subject under discussion. It is, in 
other words, with a view to impress on the mind the 
teaching that ' the soul is nothing but the Atman, the 
highest deity, in which the light in the dying man be- 
comes merged \ that the departure of the soul is descri- 
bed. But as there is another Sruti which straightway 
■denies ■ the departure of the praijas of him who knows 1 
{ By, 4, 4, 6 ), it can only be said that the present descrip- 
tion of the departure of the soul belongs to the igndrant 
people. 

To this we reply. The departure of tlic soul, 
described so far by the merging of speech in mind, of 
mind in prana, and so on, applies equally to both the 
ignorant and the wise without any distinction, till the 
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parting of the ways. The soul of the ignorant takes 
its abode in the subtle elements which go to form the 
seed of the gross body, and being impelled by karma 
migrates 1 from one body to another ; while the soul of 
the wise resorts to the vein which is lit by knowledge 
and is known as the entrance into moksa. 

As however immortality is the result of knowledge 
and does not depend on a change of place, an objector 
may say that it is improper to speak about the souls of 
the wise as taking their abodes in the elements or as 
having a sojourn on some path. Our reply to this is 
that the kind of immortality supposed by the objector is 
only a relative 1 one, and is available for one who has 
not burnt the defects arising out of avidya, but who, 
on the other hand, wishes to obtain heaven and such 
other worlds, by resorting to saguna upasanas. It is 
with reference to such a wise man that the abiding of 
the soul in the elements and the journey on the path 
can take place. 3 

[Tat— that; a—upto\apiteh—ofmohsa; samsara; vyapa~ 
desat— being indicated. ] 

This ( tejas continues to exist ) till moksa ; for the 
condition of samsara is mentioned ( by Sruti ). 8 

Now, as for the merging of the tejas or light along 
with the soul, the pranas, the senses, and the elements 
in the highest Deity, the purvapaksin holds that it is 
complete, inasmuch as the Deity or the Brahman is the 
material cause of all. 

• 1. In the case of the ignorant, the veins or the nadis have 
an opening in the lower regions of the fathers etc., while in 
the case of the wise they have an opening high up in the head 
which leads them to Brahmaloka. 

2. What is known as absolute [immortality can take place 
only in the case of one who has realized the nirguna Brahman. - 

3. By 1 wise ' is meant here the saguna upasaka. 
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As against this, we hold that the subtle elements 
of 6re and so on, which are the support of the organs 
of senses, continue to exist till there comes about the 
final release from samsara. Sruti says that some souls 
reappear in the form of 4 embodied, organic beings 
or inorganic matter, according to their past knowledge 
and works ' ( Ka. 2, 2, 7 ). If it be not so, death 
would put an end to all upadhis, and there would be 
a general and complete absorption of all the souls into 
Brahman. Then there would neither be any necessity 
for the study of the Vedanta, nor of any injunction 
to perform a sacrifice for obtaining the heaven or any 
other fruit. But we must remember that nothing short 
of the Biahmanic knowledge will release us from 
the illusory bondage of samsara. Hence, even though 
Brahman is the ultimate cause in which the elements are 
said to merge at the time of death, they arc not comple- 
tely merged, but continue to remain there in the form 
of seed, as they remain during the conditions of sleep 
and the dissolution of the world, only to reappear in 
some form or other. 

[Suksmath — subtle; pramanatah — as regards size; ca— 
and ; tatha — thus ; upalabdheh — on account of being observed. ] 

And (the tejas must be) subtle as regards size ■ for 
it is thus observed. 9 

Sruti tells us that the tejas which, along with other 
subtle elements, is the support of the departing soul, 
passes through the veins. This means that it must be 
subtle in size. And because it is lustrous, ' nothing can 
stop it in its passage. It is on account of these two 
reasons that persons who are by the side of the dying 
man do not see it while it is passing out of the body. 

1. The word in the commentary is 'Svacchatvat', and it 
Should better be translated as 'on account of being pure'; 
'lustrous* is in keeping with 'tejas', while 'purity' will fit in 
with the 'invisible passing out' of the soul. 
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l N a— not; upamardena—by the destruction ; atah—for this 
reason. ] 

Hence (it is) not (destroyed) by the destruction (of 
the gross body). 10 

It is on account of its subtle nature that the subtle 
body is not destroyed, even though the gross body is 
destroyed by being burnt, or in some other manner. 

[ Asya—of this ; eva—only ; ca—and ; upapatteh—ott 
account of proof ; esah — this; ustna— warmth. ] 

And on account of proof, the warmth ( of the phy- 
sical body is due ) to the same ( subtle body ). 11 

The warmth we feel by means of touch in the living 
body belongs to the same subtle body. For when a 
man dies, his gross body remains the same in shape, 
size, and general features, but there is left no warmth 
in it. On the other hand, there is warmth, so long as 
the body is living. This shows that warmth is not due 
to the gross body, but due to something else, viz., the 
subtle body which departs from it at the time of death. 

[ Pratisedh&t—on account of denial ; iti cet—if it be said ; 
na—not ; sarlrat—from the individual soul. ] 

If it be said (that the pranas of one who has realized 
the Brahman do not depart from his body) because it 
has been so denied, it is not so ; for the denial refers to 
(the departure) of the soul (of such a man). 12 

From what has been described as relative immorta- 
lity in the case of one who has not completely burnt 
the defects of avidya, it is clear that the Sutrakara 
believes that in the case of one who has realized absolute 
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immortality there is neither the departure nor the jour- 
ney of the pranas. As the Sruti says 'the pranas do not 
depart in the case of the man who lias no other desire 
except the Atman, whose all the desires are fulfilled and 
who is ( therefore ) without any longing*, ( Br- 4, 4, 6 ). 
This means, in other words, that the praoas do not 
depart from the body of one who has realized the 
nirguna Brahman. 

The latter part of the present. Sutra constitutes the 
reply of the purvapaksin. The denial of the departure 
of the pranas, says he, is with reference to the soul and 
not to the body ; foe the departure of the pranas from 
the body is a feature common to all. This is rhe reason 
why the Madhyandms in their reading of the text, vise 
the ablative case and not the usual genetive case of the 
person under discussion. The sentence, 'His pranas do 
not depart 1 , does not give us any definite knowledge 
whether they do not depart from the body or from the 
soul ; but the sentence, 'Praoas do not depart from him' 
excludes the impossibility of their departure from the 
body, and shows that they do not depart from his soul. 
The subject-matter of the passage under discussion is 
also the soul, the enjoyer of heavenly pleasure or bliss, 
and not the body. What the passage therefore means 
is that the pranas do not depart from the soul, when 
the latter, in its turn, depart ; that is, they remain with 
the soul. In other words, when a man dies, the soul 
departs from the body, along with the pranas. 
; To this the next Sutra comes as a reply. 

[ Spastah- clear -/hi—for • ekesSth—of some. ] 

(The above view is wrong) ; for according to some, 
(the departure of the pranas from the- body) is clearly 
(denied). 13 

The purvapaksin is wrong in his statement that the 
denial of the departure of the pranas refers not to the 
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body but to the soul. For certain Sruti-passages clearly 
indicate the denial of their departure from the body. To 
a question asked by Artabhaga, Yajfiavalkya replies that 
the pranas do not depart from the body, when such a 
man dies ; on the contrary, they are dissolved in the body 
itself. And it is in confirmation of this truth that it is 
further said that the body therefore becomes swollen and 
inflated (Br. 3, 2, 11). The ablative case (tasmat) used 
by the Madhyandins no doubt indicates the soul as the 
chief subject-matter ; but on account of the close connec- 
tion of the s:ul and the body, it may be assumed in a 
secondary way that they are identical, and as such, the 
word 'tasmat' which means 'from him\ will be taken to 
mean 'from the body\ Otherwise the condition of being 
swollen etc. will not at all be applicable to the soul. So 
we must fit in the Madhyandina recension of the passage 
under discussion with the Kanva recension of the same 
which uses the genetive case, and which means therefore 
the denial of the departure of the pranas from the body. 
Moreover in the same Upanisad elsewhere (Br. 4, 4, 
2), we read first about the departure of the soul either 
through the eye or the skull, and then about the depar- 
ture of the chief and the lower pranas after it. And 
after we are told that this departure and the migration 
of the soul occurs in the case of ignorant men, we are 
also told as to what happens in the case of those who 
are wise and have no desires (Bf. 4, 4, 6). Now if the 
intention of Sruti were to inform us of a similar depar- 
ture in the case of the wise also, there would be no 
meaning in making specific distinction between the igno- 
rant and the wise. The above passage therefore must 
be construed as meaning that the departure and journey 
of the pranas have reference to the ignorant and not 
to'the wise. Besides, how will the departure and the 
journey of the soul or of the pranas will at all apply 
to him who has become united with the omnipresent 
Brahman, and whose desires and actions have become 
completely extinct? 'He realizes the Brahman even 
while the body is living' (Br. 4, 4, 7). 
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And Smrti says so, I f 

That there can be neither the departure nor the 
journey of the sou] or the pranas in the case of the wise' 
is also written in the Mahabharata. 'Even the gods be- 
come bewildered*, we are told, 'when they try to find 
out the path of him who has no path, 2 who has become 
the Self of all bzings, who sees all beings as his own 
self. No doubt, there is the .story of Suka, the son of 
Vyasa, who is said to have gone to the region of the 
sun with a view to have final release, and yet answered 
back the calls of his father who was going behind him. 
We need not however construe his story as telling us 
about the departure oi' the Soul or the pranas in the case 
of one who has realized the Brahman. It indicates, on 
the other hand, the giving up of the body by Suk i in a 
particular place, by means of his yogic powers. And 
this appears to be correct because Suka is described as 
moving through space more rapidly than wind and as 
making his powers known to all. Nay, he was seen by 
all ; and how else can any one be seen unless he has assu- 
med some kind of body ? But he who knows Brahman 
can neither be said to move nor depart. In Sutra 7 of 
the next pada, we shall have again an occasion to discuss 
the Sruti-passages concerning the departure of pranas. 

manner; hi— for ; aha— is said.] 

Those (elements and sense-organs are merged) in the 
Brahman ; for (Sruti) says so. 15 

1. By the 'wise' are here meant those who have realized 
the Brahman and have therefore no other desires to be fulfilled. 

2. The knower of the Brahman goes beyond both the 
paths, which are known as the path of the Gods and the path of 
the fathers. 
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As for the absorption of the sense-organs and the 
elements in the case of a person who has reaped the 
Brahman, we say that they are absorbed in the Brahman 
only. For, as the Sruti tells us, The sixteen parts 
(kalas) 1 of the spectator approach the person and are 
absorbed in him 1 (Pra. 6, 5). No doubt, another Sruti 
speaks of the absorption of the fifteen parts 2 in the 
elements themselves (Mu. 3, 2, 7). But this, we say, is 
the ordinary view of the matter ; the parts of the body 
come out of the elements of earth and others, and so 
merge back into them. But the former passage tells us 
that the parts of the person who has realized the Brah- 
man also become Brahman. They are merged in the 
elements, and then are further merged along with the 
elements in Brahman. 

Hence there is no contradiction. 

<- ■m'm\^m\ \ ( \\) 

[ A-vibhagah— non-difference j vacandt—on account of 
saying. ] 

Complete (is the absorption of the kalas in Brahman) 
for (Sruti) says so. 16 

The Siitrakara hereby removes the doubt regarding 
the possibility of there remaining something as a poten- 
tial energy even after the parts are merged, as in the case 
of ordinary men, by asserting emphatically that in the 
case of one who has realized the Brahman, the merging 
is absolutely complete. As the Sruti says, 'Even the 
names and forms of the parts are dissolved ■ there re- 
mains only the Purusa ; he becomes without parts and 
immortal' (Pra. 6, 5). It stands to reason also that once 
— 

1. The sixteen kalas are ; the five elements, senses, mind, 
prana, faith, food, valour, penance, mantra, action, loka, and 
name. 

2. If mind and prana are counted together as one kala, 
there would be only fifteen kalas. 
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the parts which are due to avidva are dissolved by 
vidya, there remains no trace of them. They become 
absolutely one with Brahman. 

twtfssSai wTfwT i ^ 

[ Tat-that; okah— house; agra—end; jvalanam- illumina- 
tion; tat; prakasita— illumined ; dwdra—door; vidya; stlmar- 
thyat—on account of power; tat ; icsa-a part ; gati-way; anu- 
smfti — meditation ; yog&t—due to ; ca—and ; hurda—one living 
in the heart ; anugrhltah—is favoured ; iata— hundred ; adhikayd 
—by more than. J 

The end of the abode (of the heart in the case of 
both the wise and the ignorant) being lighted up, the 
door (of the departure of the soul) is illumined thereby ; 
owing to power of knowledge and meditation on the 
way (of departure) which is a part (of that knowledge, 
the wise man) is favoured by him (i. e. Brahman) who is 
in the heart, and (departs) by the one ("vein) which 
exceeds a hundred, (and is located in the skull). 17 

After having incidentally said what he had to say 
regarding the nirguna vidya, the Sutrakara resumes the 
discussion about the saguna one from where it was left, 
viz., the departure of the soul upto the beginning of the 
ways. The present Sutra describes how the soul enters 
on the way. The soul first comes 'to stay in the heart, 

organs'; ana* then, when a 'point itTthe heart is lighted 
up, and the soul is guided by this light, it departs either 
through the eye or through a hole in the skull, or through 
any other part of the body" (Br. 4, 4, 1-2). Now, as 
no special difference is pointed out, it may appear at 
the outset that the wise and the ignorant depart in the 
same way. But the Sutrakara points out against this 
that, though the door of the, departure is equally illumi- 
ned by the light in the heart in both the cases, the 
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difference between the two is that, whereas, as the result 
of his knowledge, the wise departs through the skull, the 
ignorant departs from some other place. For if the wise 
also were to depart from any other place, not only will 
his knowledge be of no use to him. but superior places 
like heaven will also be denied to him. It will be pro- 
er, on the ether hand, to expect that being benefitted 
y his meditation on the way itself which will lead the 
soul through the vein in the skull, the soul of the wise 
man should actually travel by that way after death. 
Besides, as the result of his excellent meditation on the 
Brahman in his heart, the wise man is favoured by the 
Brahman ; and then, being in nature like unto ^Brahman, 
he ascends to the hundred and the first vein and passes 
through the skull. The souls of other men, on the other 
hand, pass out through other veins. As the Sruti says, 
' Out of the hundred and one veins proceeding from the 
heart, the one that leads up through the skull takes a. 
man to immortality ; the others that are spread in differ- 
ent directions' bring a man back to samsara (Cha. 8, 6, 6). 

[ Rasmi—ray •;. anusarl—one which follows ]. 

(Whether one dies during day or night, the soul, 
follows the ray). 18 

In a chapter of the Ghandogyopanisad (8, 1, 1) we 
are told about the Dahara-vidya, or of the city of Brah- 
man in the small room within the heart ; subsequent to 
this, we are told about how the veins and the rays 
of the sun arc connected with each other (8, 6, 1 ) ; 
subsequent to this, again, we are told that the soul de- 
parts at the time of death by means of these very rays 
( 8, 6, 5 ) ; and finally, subsequent to this, again, (8, 6, 5) 
we are told that it attains immortality when it rises by 
the vein reaching up in the skull. This means that when 
the soul departs through the hundred and first vein, it 
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departs by following the rays. But one may think that 
inasmuch as the rays are absent by night, this sort of 
departure by following the rays may he possible only in 
the case of the man who dies by day. But as there is no 
specific Sruti statement in this respect t he Sutra asserts 
that the following of the rays is equally possible in both 
the cases, that is, whether the upasaka of the saguna 
vidya dies during day or night. 

[ Niii—at night ; na ; Hi cet—if it be said ; na ; sambandha- 
sya— of connection', yavat — so long; deha—body \ bhdritvdt — 
on account of existence ; dariayati — shows ; ca. ] 

If it be said that (the soul) docs not (follow the 
rays) during night, it is not so, on account of the exis- 
tence of the connection (of the veins and the rays) till 
there is the body. (Sruti) also declares so. 19 

It will be wrong to suggest that the soul of that 
person only who dies during the day follows the rays, 
and not that of a person who dies during night ; for the 
connection of the veins and the rays is not broken by 
night, but lasts throughout the day and night so long as 
the body exists ; 'Spreading out of the sun, the rays 
enter into the veins ; and spreading out of the veins 
they enter back into the sun 1 (Cha. 8, 6, 2). That the 
rays of the sun exist during the summer night is clear 
from the atmospheric warmth. They do not make their 
presence felt during the nights of the cold season, and 
appear as nonexisting, becauae -they are few in number. 
This is what also occurs during the days of the cold 
season, on account of the rays being hindered by the 
cloud. So it will be correct to say with the Sruti that 
"the sun makes the day by night'. 

Besides, if the soul of a person who dies at night 
were to rise upwards without the help of the rays, the 
Sruti statement, 'He departs by the rays' (Cha. 8, 6, 6) 
will have no meaning. Nor have we any authority of 
Sruti to restrict this statement only with the upward 

F 
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departure of persons who die during day, so that we may 
say that those who die by night rise upwards even with- 
out the aid of the rays. And if perchance the wise man 
also were to die by night, he would be prevented from 
going upwards, as if he has committed a fault. Know- 
ledge, in this case, may appear to be not necessarily 
connected with its otherwise declared fruit of leading up 
the soul to immortality. And if knowledge is not 
thought to be dependable, nobody would ever try to 
have it. To get out of these difficulties, if one were to 
say that the soul may wait till day-break in order to 
follow the rays, we have to note that this also may not 
be possible, if in the meantime, the dead body is burnt, 
and if along with it the veins also are burnt, so that 
there would be no connection of the veins and the rays. 
But, on the view which we hold, viz., that the soul fol- 
lows the rays by night as well as by day, there is no 
need of waiting till day-break, in case a person dies by 
night. Sruti tells us that the soul takes as short a time 
to re?xh the sphere of the sun by following the rays, as 
the mind takes it in reaching there (Cha. '8, 6, 5). 

[ Atah— hence-; ca—and; ayane— in the going ; apt— even; 
dahsine—in the south. ] 

And for the same reason (the soul follows the rays) 
even when (a person dies) during the southern journey 
of the sun. 20 

As the soul need not wait till day-break, even so 
we say by parity of reasoning that the soul of the wise 
person who dies during the southern journey of the_ sun 
(daksinayana) need not wait for the fruition of vidya till 
the sun begins to move towards north (uttarayana). 
There is no knowing when death will come ; but igno- 
rant people wrongly believe that uttarayana is an excel- 
lent period for dying. No doubt Bhisma is known to 
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have waited for his death till uttarrayuna ; but, in the 
first place, this only shows his regard for the customary 
belief of his time ; and secondly, he could prove thereby 
that he had got by the grace of his father the power of 
choosing the time of hi* own death. As ior the mean- 
ing of the Sruti-statcment (Gha. 4, 15, 5) 'they go from 
the bright half of the month to the six months of the 
uttarayana', we shall explain under Sutra 4, 3, 4. But so 
far as the Smrti-statemeut (B. G. 8, 23) regarding the 
times of death which determine the return or otherwise 
of the yogins is concerned, the next Sutra comes as an 
explanation. 

[ Yoginah — of the yogin ; prati — towards; cu and\ smflf- 
yate—says the Smrti ; smiirte— having the view of Smrti \ <a j 
tie— these two. \ 

The reference to the times of death is with reference 
to yogins, and both (Samkhya and Yoga) are Smrtis 
(only). 21 

The rule regarding the proper time of death such 
as 'fine day, brignt half of the month', and so on, applies 
to the yogins mentioned in Smrtis, and not to the upasa- 
kas mentioned in Sruti. The Yoga and the Samkhya as 
mentioned in the Smrti, viz., the Bhagavadglta, are 
different 1 from the meditation and the knowledge men- 
tioned in Sruti ; and so the decision regarding the pro- 
per time of death which Smfti has taken Is not applica- 
ble in the case of the saguna upasaka, as mentioned in 
Sruti. It may be pointed out that along with the rule 
regarding the proper time of death, the Bhagavadglta 
mentions in the same passage the two paths, the deva- 
yana and the pitrayana (B. G. 8, 24 and 25). But it 

1. Yoga means disinterested action (B. G. 6, 1); Samkhya 
or knowledge means to experience that action is being done by 
Tjody and the senses and not by the Atman (B. G. 5, 9). Both 
these are different from upasanas, e.g. that on the DaharSkaSa. 
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must be remembered tbat our refutation concerns 
the aspect of the time of death which is promised tc 
told just in the previous verse, and which alone cot 
stitutes the point of contradiction between the Smfti N \ 
and Sruti. Of course, the contradiction too can be 
resolved if we interpret the words 'fire' etc. in the Smfti 
as divinities leading the departed souls, — an explanation 
which we shall find under Sutra 4, 3, 4, with reference 
to similar words in Sruti (Cha. 4, 15, 5). 




ADHYAYA FOURTH 
Pada Third. 

[ Arc if i— flame ; adina— beginning wUh\ tat— that \ pra- 
ihiteh— being well-known. J 

(Whoever desires to go to Btahmaloka by means of 
upasana) goes by (the way of) fire; tor ( t he way ) ia 
well-known). 1 

We have shown so far that the departure of the 
soul from the body in the case of both the saguna upa- 
saka and the unwise, is the same till the beginning oi the 
way. Now, so far as this way of the upasaka is con- 
cerned, it appears that it may not be one but more than 
one. It is described as one where the rays pass through 
the veins (Cha. 8, 6, 5 ) ; or as one which goes from 
•light to the day 1 (Cha. 5, 10, 1); or as that which 
leads one ' on the path of gods to the abode of Indra 11 
(Kau. 1, 3) ; or as that which ' leads to vayu ' (Br. 5, 
10, 1 ) ; or as that which makes a man ' free from pass- 
ions and guides him through the gate of the sun ' ( Mu. 
1,2,11). The piirvapaksin maintains that the ways 
are different, because, in the first place, they are men- 
tioned in different places secondly, they form the parts 
of different upasanas. Thirdly, the emphatic statement 
that declares the rising of the soul by the way of the 
rays will be contradicted, if we expected the fire and 
others as mere stages in it ; the way of the rays, in other 
words, is a way different from others. And so lastly, 
the statement, which mentions the speed of the mind as 
the speed in which the soul travels to the region of the 
sun, must have been made with reference to one way 
only as distinguished from other ways. All this shows 
that the ways are different. 
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To this we reply that whoever wishes to realize 
the Brahman by means of upasanas must necessarily go 
by the path which begins with fire. For it is this path 
which is well-known to all who possess the knowledge 
of the upasanas. Even in the chapter which deals with 
the vidya of the five fires, we read how the other upa- 
askas also in the forest who meditate on the truth with 
faith attain to the road which begins with fire ( Br. 6, 
2, 15). The question is not whether this road leading 
to Brahmaloka is to be assumed where it is not men- 
tioned ; it is to determine that this is the only road 
the stages or the stations on which, or the attributes 
of which, are mentioned in parts in different passages. 
The determination that the road is one only can be 
arrived at by recognizing that some of the stages men- 
tioned in many places are to be found among the stages 
which are mentioned in the path of fire. What we have 
to do is to combine the several stages mentioned in 
several places as constituting one road, just as the parti- 
culars of one upasana are combined with other parti- 
culars of the same upasana which are mentioned else- 
where. So long as, therefore, the destination is one, viz., 
the Brahmaloka, and so long as some part of the same 
road is recognized in all the places, we can conclude 
that it is one and the same road. We see this illustra- 
ted in the following Sruti-passages : ' They live in that 
Brahmaloka for as many excellent years as the Brahma- 
deva lives' (Bf. 6, 2, 15); 'He lives there for innume- 
rable years 1 (Bf. 5, 10, 1 ) ; 'Whatever greatness or 
victory belongs to Hiranyagirbha, he obtains that 1 ( Kau. 
1. 7) ;' Whoever meditates on Brahman by remaining 
celibate, attains the Brahmaloka (Cha. 8, 4, 3)\ 

As for the argument of the purvapaksin that the 
emphatic statement that the way is constituted by the 
rays "will have no meaning if it is held that the way is 
constituted by fire and other stages, we have to remark 
that the statement only means that the rays also consti- 
tute an essential stage on the road. Neither can it be 
said that the statement is intended to exclude the stages 

V.E.24 
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Vayu in the arcir-marga, the question arises as to where 
we are to locate it. 

Now the arcir-marga as mentioned in the Chandogya 
is : 1 From light to day, from day to the bright half of 
the month, from this to the six months during which the 
sun moves to the north, from this to the year, from year 
to the sun, from sun to the moon, and from moon to 
lightning \ But as there is no mention of Vayu, we have 
to find a place for it, by taking into consideration what 
other passages have to say about it with or without any 
specification. The Kausitaki Upanisad, for instance, 
simply mentions the approach to the abodes of Vayu 
and other deities as facts only, and makes no reference 
to any specific order of succession. But the Brhadamnyaka 
( 5, 10, 1 ) mentions spccifieally that when the soul 
reaches Vayu, the latter makes a wheel-like hole for it 
to pass on to Aditya (sun). So we determine the place 
for Vayu as being between the year (Sarhvatsara) and 
the Aditya, and not after Agni, as the Kausitaki Upa- 
nisad may wrongly be taken to suggest. 

A further consideration of what the Vajasaneyins 
say, viz., 'From months to the abode of gods, and from 
it to Aditya 1 (Br. 6, 2, 15), coupled with the statement 
above from the same Upanisad will enable us to say that 
the soul goes from the abode of gods to Vayu and from 
Vayu to Aditya. Comparing the Bfhadaranyaka with 
the Chfmdn^ya, we find that whereas in the first there 
is no mention of the samvatsaca, in the second there is 
no mention of the devaloka. But as both the Upanisads 
are authoritative, we have to ins.r: what is lacking in 
each one of them. But here also we have to note that 
as sarhvatsara (yearj is related to the mo\ths, we have 
that: stage earlier than the stage of dovaloka. So the 
complete order is : from months to year, from year to 
the aboJe of gods, from this abode to Vayu, and from 
Vayu to Aditya. 
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3 dfofwmn 1(3) 

[ Taditah—of lightning ; adhi— beyond ; Varunah—the god 
cj rain; sambandhdt—on account of connection. ] 

On account of connection (between the two) Varu- 
na (is to be placed) beyond lightning. 3 

As the arcir-marga of the Chandogyopanisad men- 
tion* moon and lightning beyond Aditya, and as the 
Kausitaki mentions Varunaloka, we have to place Varu- 
na beyond lightning. Besides, there is a connection 
between the two. Rain comes down, when within the 
thundering clouds there first occurs the dance of lightn- 
ings (Cha. 7, 11, 1). Similarly, Indra and Prajiipati men- 
tioned in the Kausitaki-passage, must also b>: placed 
beyond Varuna, inasmuch as like Varuna they also appear 
to be additions and are not given any particular place 
in the arcir-marga. 

« antof^forc^ I OK) 

[ Ativahikah— those who conduct ; tat— that ; lingal—on ac- 
count of sign. ) 

On account of this being indicated, (these are) the 
conductors. 4 

Let us now think about the nature of the various 
things such as the light and so on. Just as a traveller 
wishing to reach a town is told that he would meet on 
his way first, a hill, then a banian-tree, then a river, and 
then a village, and just as he becomes convinced that 
the way is correct when he meets them all one after 
another, even so it may mean that we are to understand 
that the light and so on are the marks on the way. Or, 
because the word 'loka' which means place of enjoy- 
ment is affixed to the words ' Agni \ ( Kau. 1,3), ' men \ 
•fathers', and 'gods 1 (Br. 1,5,16), it may mean thereby that 
it is either a world of men, or of fathers, or of gods. 
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Or, because as the Satapatha-Brahmana tells us, it 
indicates ' the worlds of day and night to which men are 
attached ' (10, 2, 6, 8), are we to understand that light 
and so on are places of enjoyment on the arcir-marga, 
or the path of gods ? In any case, according to the 
purvapaksin, they cannot be considered as conductors or 
guides to the travellers on the way, because they do not 
possess intelligence. 

To this we reply that the light and so on are guides 
to the travelling souls. For when the souls reach the 
lightning we are told that a non-human person comes 
there to lead them on to Brahman. This means, by 
implication, that the guides which lead the souls upto 
lightning are human beings. Otherwise there would be 
no meaning in using the word ' amanava 1 (non-human) 
with reference to the guide at the stage of lightning. 
The word ' amanava ' is useful to posit the existence of 
not only guides before the soul comes to lightning, but 
also to posit the humanity of those guides. But the 
objection comes that mere indication is no proof of any- 
thing. To this the next Sutra comes as a reply. 

[ Ubhaya—both; vydmohat—on account of infatuation ; tat — 
that \ siddheh — being established. ] 

On account of both (the way and the travellers on 
the way) being non-discerning it is proved that (light 
and other things are the guides). 5 

As neither the things like light and so on which 
make up the way, nor the souls in which the senses have 
been collected together on account of their being separa- 
ted from the body, are discerning and free, it is proper 
to expect that like drunken and senseless people they 
are guided by intelligent deities of light and so on. 
Light and other things cannot be taken as mere station- 
ary marks on the way which may enable the soul of the 
man who dies by night to reach the day. Besides, we 
have already seen under Sutra 4, 2, 19, that the soul does 
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not wait till the break of the day. Viewed however 
under the aspect, of gods, light and so nn assume a per- 
manent and intelligent nature; and then the language 
*light leading to day \ * the day to the ! right half of the 
month \ and so on, is nut only useful to make us aware 
of the causal sequence, hut also looks natural, as it it is 
an instruction to a man to go to Balavarman first, to 
Jayasimha afterwards, and to Krsnagupta, last ol all. 

If we now compare the beginning and the end ol the 
passage in which the devayana or the arcir-marga i> 
described (Cha. 5, 10, 1-2), we shall find that, whereas in 
the beginning the souls are said to approach the light, 
in the end they are said to he led by a superhuman 
guide to Brahman. From this also we find th.u the s;tmc 
relation, which holds good in the end of the p tss.tgc 
between the soul and the guide, holds good even at the 
beginning. And further, though the souls cannot be 
said to enjoy on the way, inasmuch as the organs ;tre all 
collected together, the various regions such as Agnilnka, 
Vayuloka, etc., can very well be mentioned as places of 
enjoyment for the persons who have already gone there 
and lived as residents of those places. In view of this, 
therefore, Agni and Viiyu can be f aid to be the guides 
who lead the souls to their own regions 

But how can Varuna, Indra, and Prajapati, it may 
be asked, be considered as the guides, since they are 
placed beyond lightning, and since Sruti tells us that 
beyond the lightning, there comes a non-human being 
who conducts the souls till the Brahmaloka is reached ? 
To this the next Sutra comes as a reply. 

[ Vaidyutena-by one residing in the lightning; ex-a—only \ 
latah- from there; tat-that; Swteh— of Sruti. ] 

As the Sruti states (the souls are led) by him only 
who resides in the lightning. 6 
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The non-human person who is referred to as coming 
immediately after the lightning and as leading the soul 
unto Brahmaloka (Bf. 6, 2, 15) after leading them first 
through the regions of Varuna and others, is not only 
not prevented from doing so, but is also helped, on the 
contrary, in his mission by Varuna and other deities. It 
is in this indirect manner that Varuna and others can 
be said to be responsible for leading the souls unto 
Brahmaloka. So it follows that the 'arcir 1 and the other 
things following it are to be considered as the guides of 
the souls after death. 

[ Kary am— effect; Badarih— person so named; asya—of this ; 
gati — movement; upapatteh— being possible. ] 

Badari (holds that the souls are led) to the effect 
(viz., the Brahmaloka) ; for the movement (towards it) is 
possible. 7 

Now that Brahman may mean either the saguna or 
the nirguna aspect of it, there arises the doubt whether 
the person in the lightning leads the souls to the one or 
to the other of them. As Badari says, it is to the lower, 
saguna Brahman, which is the effect of the other, that 
the souls are being led ; for it is this kind of Brahman 
which can be considered as having a particular location, 
and as a destination towards which movement is possible. 
But with reference to the highest Brahman, on the other 
hand, which is omnipresent and is the inner self of all, it 
will be impossible to conceive the idea of someone going 
towards it, as if it is a destination to be reached by 
actual movement. 

And on account of (the Brahman) being qualified 
(it is this to which the souls are led). 8 

That it is the saguna Brahman to which the souls 
are led is also clear from another Sruti-passage which 
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tells us that they ' live in the worlds of Brahman ' for 
innumerable yeais (Br. 6, 2, 15). The meaning of the 
word ' loka ' (world) as the place of enjoyment and its 
use in the plural show us clearly that it is not the 
higher but the lower Brahman that is meant: to be the 
place where going is possible, and as the being which ia 
capable of abiding through its different conditions. No 
doubt, the word 1 loka 1 is sometimes used to refer to 
the highest Brahman, as in 'Brahman alone is this world, 
O king' (Br. 4, 4, 23); but it is only in the secondary 
sense that it is so used. Besides, the language, namely, 
something b:ing the abode and some one residing in it, 
cannot be used with reference to the highest Brahman. 
We therefore conclude that it is the lower Brahman to 
which the souls are being led by the person in the 
lightning. 

But in view of what was already proved under 
Sutra 1, 1, 3, viz., that the highest Brahman alone is the 
cause of the origination, subsistence and the decay of 
this world, one may say that the word Brahman cannot 
be truly speaking applied to the lower Brahman at all. 
And therefore, he may say that the Sruti-passagc (Cha. 
4, 15, 5) which tells us that the souls arc led to the 
Brahman means that they are led to the highest, nirguna 
Brahman only. To this the Sutrakara replies in the 
next Sutra. 

[ S&mlpy&t— on account of proximity; tu—but; tat- that; 
vyapadeiah— indication. ] 

But on account of proximity (to the highest Brah- 
man), it is designated as that (viz., the lower Brahman). 9 

There is nothing unreasonable if the word Brahman 
is applied to the lower or saguna aspect of it ; for the 
saguna and the nirguna are proximate to each other. 
Besides, what is known as saguna is nothing but the 
nirguna Brahman as conceived under the adjuncts -of 
mind and intellect, and as an object of worship. 
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But, one may still say that if by Brahman we are to 
understand the lower Brahman, the souls which are led 
to it must be thought of as making a return journey to 
the mortal world. For nothing but the highest Brahman 
can ensure permanence to them. And yet, the returning 
of the souls is contradictory to what we are taught by 
Sruti : ' Those who proceed on the path of the gods do 
not return to samsara ' (Cha. 4, 15, 5) ; ' They have no 
rebirth' (Br. 6,2,15); ' Rising up by the hundred and 
first vein, he reaches immortality ' (Ka. 2, 3, 16). 

To this we reply. 

vrafaft ^#jt sot wrfw^[ i \ ° 

[ Karya— effect; atyaye— in dissolution; tat— that; adhya- 
ksena—by one who rules ; saha—with ; atah—from this \ param- 
to the highest ; abhidhanat— being told. ] 

During the dissolution of the effect (viz., the world 
of the lower Brahman, the souls) along with the ruler of 
that (world, realize the Brahman) which is higher than 
that ; this is told (by Sruti). 10 

When the Brahmaloka also becomes reabsorbed in 
the highest, pure abcde of Visnu, (that is, the Brahman), 
all the souls who might have arrived till then in Brah- 
maloka become endowed with the knowledge of the 
real, and attain final release along with the Hiranya- 
garbha, the ruler of that world. This is what is known 
as krama-mukti or the release by successive steps, after 
which of course, there is no return. But in any case, 
actual movement of the souls, as we have already seen 
under Sutra 4, 3, 7, is not possible with reference to 
the highest Brahman. 

I \\ 

And on account of Smrti. 11 

Smfti also agrees with the view that all the souls 
along with the Hiranyagarbha msrge during final disso- 
lution in the highest Brahman only. This means that 
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the actual movement of the souls is only upto the region 
of the lower Brahman. This is what the Sutrakara has 
proved in Sutras, 7 to 11. As l or the corresponding 
purvapaksa of this conclusion, it shall be i old in Sutras 
12 to 14. 

[ Pararh — the highest; JaiminUi—the perwn so named* 
mukhyatvdt-on account of its being the chic/ thing. \ 

As (Brahman is to be understood) in its principal 
meaning, Jaimini (thinks that the souls are led ) to the 
highest Brahman. 12 

As Brahman means in the primary and the secondary 
sense, both the higher and the lower Brahman, Jaimini 
holds that wherever possible the primary meaning 
should first be taken into consideration, and thai there- 
fore the Sruti-passagc ( Cha, 4, 15, 5 ), 1 The souls are 
led to Brahman,' must be construed as meaning that 
they are led to the highest Brahman. 

#nra i \\ 

And because Sruti ( says so ). 1 3 

Besides, the immortality which is said to he obtained 
by the soul, after rising up by the hundred and first vein 
(Cha. 8, 6, 6), is possible only when the realization of 
the highest Brahman is achieved, and not when the 
lower Brahman or the Brahmaloka is approached. For, 
the latter being an effect of the highest Brahman is peri- 
shable. ' It is little, .it is mortal ; for it is seen as some- 
thing different from the Atman' (Cha. 7, 24, 1 J. 
Besides, the Kathopani?ad which also speaks of the going 
up of the soul to Brahman, shows us that the topic 
under discussion is of the highest Brahman only (1, 2, 14) 
and not of any other thing. 

[Na—not; ca—and; harye—in the effect; pratipatti— 
achievement ; abhimHihih— intention. ] 
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Moreover, the desire which the soul may cherish 
at the time of death, viz., that of ' reaching the assembly- 
hall of Prajapati *, is not to be taken as referring to the 
lower Brahman which is mentioned in the immediately 
preceding sentence of the same passage ( Cha. 8, 14, 1 ) 
as the chief subject-matter. It is ' that in which the 
names and forms are contained 1 ( Cha. 8, 14, 1 ), that 
which is the ' Atman of all, who is named as ' yaSas 1 or 
glory, and like unto whom there is none 1 (Sve. 4, 19). 
The same is told with reference to Dahara-vidya. The 
golden-hall built by Brahmadeva in the city of Brahman, 
and known as Aparajita is to be reached by going over 
there ( Cha. 8, 5, 3 ). 

So much then from Sutra 12 constitutes the purva- 
paksa, the siddhanta standpoint being already put forth 
from Sutra 7 to 11. We say so because that which is 
stated in the purvapaksa is capable of being disproved 
by what is said in the siddhanta, and not vice versa. 
If, on the contrary, we were to reverse the position and 
treat what is told in Sutras 7 to 11 as the purvapaksa, 
in keeping with the general custom that the purvapaksa 
is mentioned first and the siddhanta afterwards, we 
would be taking the primary sense of the word 
' Brahman ' as nirguna Brahman, in a context where we 
cannot legitimately take it at all. The going of the soul 
referred to in the Dahara-vidya, in the context of the know- 
ledge of the nirguna Brahman, is not for the purpose of 
establishing this going with reference to nirguna Brah- 
man, but is for the purpr.se of eulogizing the knowledge 
of the nirguna Brahman itself. It is to eulogize, in other 
words, the greatness and the immediacy of the final 
release which comes as a fruit of the knowledge of 
nirguna B-ahman, that this movement of the soul, which 
though irrelevant from the view-point of this knowledge, 
is mentioned in its context. As a matter of fact, the 
movement has its relevancy with reference to the know- 
ledge of the lower or saguna Brahman. This is analo- 
gous to the reference of the other hundred veins, the 
passage of the soul through which causes transmigration 
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only, in thi otherwise irrelevant context ol' the hundred 
and first vein, the passage through winch causes the soul 
to reach the Brahmaloka. Besides, the sentence referring 
to the entrance in the hall of Frajapati c;m he separated 
from the previous sentence, which tells us that nirguna 
Brahman is the illuminator and the repository of names 
and forms, and can be construed as referring to the attain- 
ment of saguna Brahman or Brahmaloka. And though it 
is true that the lower Brahman cannot be said to be the 
self of all, yet like an arthavada sentence which is used 
for the purpose of eulogizing some thing, it may he 
spoken of as the self of all, in tfcu same way in which 
it can be spoken as the ' doer of all, and as the p'-ssuj-sor 
of all desires ' ( Cha. 3, 14, 2 ). It follows therefore 
that all the passages which .-peak about the movement 
of the soul refer to the lower Brahman only. 

A? against this, in view of the general practice, 
those who think that the former set of the Su". ras, viz. 
from 7 to 11 constitutes the purvapaksa, arc ot opinion 
that the movement of the soul is with reference to 
the highest, nirguna Brahman. But this is impossible, 
because Brahman being omnipresent, and the inner self 
of all ( Bf. 3, 4, 1 ; Ma. 2,2,11 ), can hardly lie said to he 
the destination towards which the soul moves. How is 
movement possible with reference to Brahman which is 
already reached, and is not different from the soul (Cha. 
7, 25, 2 )? It is no argument to suggest that Brahman 
being endowed with all powers may somehow, in a 
secondary sense, be taken to be the object towards which 
movement is possible, just as persons living on one and 
the same earth are conceived as going from one place to 
another, or just as the child is said to become a man 
even though its soul remains the same. For Brahman is 
said to possess no distinctive qualities of its own. 4 It is 
partless, actionless, faultless, taintless, and tranquil ' (Sve. 
6, 19) ; 'It is neither gross nor subtle, neither short nor long* 
( Br. 3, 8, 8 ) ; ' He is within and without, and yet un- 
produced ' (Mu. 2, 1, 2 ) ; « The great unborn Atman is 
without decay or death, and is the immortal, fearless, 
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Brahman indeed ' ( Br. 4, 4, 25 ) ; ' He is described nega- 
tively as not this, not this ' ( Br. 3,9, 26 ). Brahman, in 
short, does not possess differences of place, time, condi- 
tion, or parts, and cannot therefore be said to be the 
destination towards which the soul moves. 

It may again be contended that Brahman has got 
various powers, inasmuch as it is declared in several 
places that it is the cause of the origin, subsistence, 
and the dissolution of the world. But it must be 
remembered that these passages are only subservient to 
other Sruti-passages which declare the reality of Brah- 
man alone, and the unreality of anything else than 
Brahman. For what Sruti aims at is not to show there- 
by that different things originate from Brahman, like 
vessels from clay, but to show that like clay Brahman 
alone is the reality and that nothing else is real. In 
other words, the passages, which aim at denying the 
differences in the case of Brahman, are self-sufficient to 
convey the meaning that nothing remains to be desired 
or done by the man who really knows that the Atman 
is one, permanent, and pure. For instance, 'What sorrow 
or infatuation can there be for him who beholds the 
unity ? ' ( Isa. 7 ) ; ' Oh Janaka, you have attained fear- 
lessness ' ( Br. 4, 2, 4 ) ; ' The wise does not fear any- 
thing ; nor is he distressed with the thoughts of not 
having done good deeds or of having done bad deeds ' 
( Tai. 2, 9 ). Negatively also, we arrive at the same 
conclusion, viz., the wise man who finds unity is always 
contented. For instance, Sruti censures a man ' who 
sees here any difference ' by saying that ' he moves from 
death to death ' ( Ka. 2, 1, 10 ). 

As opposed to this, passages which mention the 
origination of the world and so on have not themselves 
the capacity to convey the meaning which if realized 
will put an end to all desires. And yet, they imply 
another meaning over and above the obvious meaning of 
explaining the origination of the world and so on. That 
meaning is, as has been said already, to make us aware 
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that Brahman alone is the ' root ' of the world which 
must be known (Cha. 6, 8, 3 ; Tai. 3,1,1 ). The aim 
of thssc passages then being primarily, to ra,:ke us aware 
of the unity oi the Atman and not of explaining the 
origination of tlw world and so on. Brahman can never 
ba the object of destination towards winch movement 
of the soul may be possible. As a matter of fact, we have 
mule tiiis point clear under Sutra 4, 2, 13 ; the denial of 
movement of the soul to the highest Brahman i explicitly 
stated in the pa-sage, 'Of him who hi realized the 
Brahman, the pranas do not depart; himseli being already 
the Brahman, he is merged in Brahman ' ( Bf. 4, 4, 6 

Nor can the movement oi the soul to the brahman be 
explained, whatever may he the relation of the soul to 
the Brahman. In the first place, if the soul be identical 
with Brahman, no motion is possible; mr brahman is 
motionless. Secondly, if the soul is a put of brahman, 
it cannot remain apart from the whole; and hence too 
movement of the soul to the brahman is impo- 1 sible. Be- 
sides the conception of the parts and the whole is inap- 
plicable to Brahman. If, in the third place, the soul is 
said to he the modification of Brahman, we reach the 
same conclusion. For never can anything remain apart 
from the cause of which it is a modification. Never can 
a jar remain apart from clay ; and if it does it is itself 
destroyed. The jiva being essentially Brahman, and 
Brahman being permanent, it can hardly be said that the 
jiva moves towards the Brahman or tha' Brahman under- 
goes the condition of samsara. And if, in the fourth 
place, the jiva is different from Brahman, it is either ato- 
mic, or mediocre in size, or infinite. That it cannot be 
atomic or mediocre, we have already seen under Sutras 
2, 3, 19 and 2, 3, 29. The belief in an atomic soul is 
inconsistent with the experience of a sensation all over 
the body ; the soul which has a mediocre extent will be 
perishable in nature ; and motion is impossibl s to be con- 
ceived in case the jiva is omnipresent. Be ides, the 
Sruti instruction, ' Thou art that 1 will serve no purpose 
if the jiva were to be really different from Brahman, or 
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if it were to be merely a part or modifi cation of Brahman. 
On these views, either the condition of samsara will 
ding to the soul, and then, there will be no moksa for 
it ; or, if the samsara is to come to an end, the jiva also 
will come to an end. But none of these views holds 
that the imperishable Brahman constitutes the essence 
■of the individual soul. 

In this connection, some people may put forth their 
imaginings thus : A man may do his daily routine of 
works such as sandhya and agnihotra, or may do some 
occasional expiatory works, and thereby be free from 
sins ; similarly, he may exert to keep himself away both 
from heaven and hell by abandoning actions which are 
either desirable or forbidden. As for the works whose 
fruits he has begun to enjoy in the existing life, it is 
certain that they will be exhausted till the fall of his 
body. Naturally, in the case of such a man, there being 
no remnant of work which may cause the beginning, of fresh 
body, there may arise the condition of disembodied life 
or moksa even when there is no knowledge of Brahman 
as the self of all. 

But all this is baseless imagination ; for nowhere it 
has been propounded that a man should behave in this 
way in order to attain moksa. It is presumptuous to 
hold that works will cease to bear fruits in the way that 
is suggested, and that there would therefore be no fresh 
life in store for a man. On the contrary, it is natural 
and easy to suppose that a man accumulates innumerable 
good and bad results of his actions in one life and that 
therefore different lives are necessary to enjoy them. 
It is natural to suppose that while the result of some 
works are being enjoyed in one life, the results of some 
other works lie waiting for proper circumstances of 
place, time, and so on. In view of these latter works, 
it cannot be said even in the imagined case of the 
person described above, that there remains no results 
of any work which may not be the cause of new birth. 
That works leave behind them their results has been 
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established both by Sruti and Smr. ti. ' Those whose 
conduct is good, obtain excellent births ' (Cha. 5, 10, 7). 
This proves that good wurks also become the cause of 
new births, notwithstanding their being the cause oi wip- 
ing out the results oi bad actions to some extent. The 
routine and the obligatory wciks also do not stop at 
preventing the production oi evil, but arc thembclvca 
the cause oi incidental results such as the attainment of 
heaven and other regions. ' A mango tree, though 
planted for the sake oi louts', says Apastamba, 4 gives 
also shade and fragrance ; similarly, one gets additional 
advantages by the performance oi religious duty'. 
Besides, who indeed can there be who will, during his 
whole life-time, abstain himself from doing an action 
which is forbidden, or which is recommended to be 
done for the sake of achieving some object of desire ? 
Even the most perfect and the intelligent ol penons, 
commit some faults, however minute they may be. We 
can never be absolutely certain thereiore that no trace 
of karma will be left, and that there will not be any 
cause for having a fresh bodily existence, except in the 
case of those who h avc a ttaincd the knowledge of the 
Real or the Brahman. 

And further, if the soul is to be considered as essen- 
tially the doer of actions and the enjoyer of their results 
and not as identical with Brahman, there will be no 
chance of its ever being free. Just as the fire can never 
be separated from its heat, even so the sarhsaric condi- 
tion of the jiva will never be separated frcm it, inas- 



racteristics of the jiva, as also the other causes, such as 
place, time, and circumstances which produce the sath- 
sara, are inextricably bound with the jiva. But if, on 
the other hand, we believe with the Sruti that there 
is no other way to moksa except knowledge (.Svc. 3, 8), 
the doing and the enjoying on the part of the jiva will 
have only a phenomenal existence. Just as the dream- 
life is real till the wakeful life has not begun, even so 
the whole of the practical life with its reliance on the 



much as the doing and the 
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means of sensuous knowledge is real, till the Atmanic 
knowledge has not dawned upon consciousness. 4 One 
sees the other, where there exists the duality, as it were ; 
but w_ho should see whom when all this becomes the 
one Atman only ' ( Br. 4, 5, 15 )? In the same way, 
from the view-point of one who has realized the Brah- 
man, all the talk about Brahman as the destination to 
which the soul moves, becomes devoid of any meaning. 

In view of this, the Sruti-passages, which speak of 
the movement of the soul, must consequently be re- 
ferred to the Saguna-vidyas, such as that of the five fires 
(Sutra 3, 1, 1) ; or that of the Paryanka or the couch 
(Sutra 3, 3, 27) ; or that of the VaiSvanara (Sutra 1, 2, 
24) ; or that referring to the lotus-like palace in the 
heart (Cha. 8, 1, 1), where the Saguna Brahman is spoken 
of as Vamani (the dispenser of the fruits of actions) and 
Satyakama (whose desires are immediately fructified) ; or 
that referring to breath as Brahman, or to 'ka 1 and ' kha * 
as Brahman (Cha. 4, 10, 5). There is no passage, on the 
other hand, which says that the soul goes to the highest 
Brahman. Nay, of him who has realized the Brahman, we 
are told that 1 the pranas do not depart ' (Br. 4, 4, 6). 
And yet, in certain passages such as ' He who knows 
the Brahman reaches ( arofift ) the Highest ' (Tai. 2, 1), 
the verb ' ap ' has no doubt the meaning of going or 
reaching. But it does not mean reaching to some other 
place ; it simply means the realization of one's own real 
nature after the dissolution of the names and forms 
which are falsely superimposed on the Brahman. 

For one more reason we cannot hold that the move- 
ment has reference to the highest Brahman. It seems 
improbable that one who has realized the Brahman and 
is already fully satisfied with that condition will require 
any further incentive of being told that he would 
derive joy by the movement of his soul towards Brah- 
man. This is possible for one who has not realized the 
highest Brahman, but who is devoted to the life of 
meditation on the lower or saguna Brahman. And yet 

\. E. 25 
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not being mindful oi" the distinction between the lower 
and the higher Brahman, statements regarding the souPs 
going which are relevant with reference to the lower 
Brahman are wrongly connected with the higher 
Brahman. 

Thus we are committed to the view according to 
which there are two types of Brahman, the lower and 
the higher. As the Upanisad says, it is the Om which 
is both the lower and higher Brahman (Pr. 5, 2). it is 
the higher Brahman which, when the distinctions of 
names and forms are negatived, is described only nega- 
tively, as neither coarse nor subtle, and so on. And 
that is the lower Brahman which is qualified by some 
name and form, for the purpose of meditation. For ins- 
tance, it is said to be ' of the nature of mind, of having 
prana as its body, and light as its form ' (Gha. 3, 14, 2). 
It need not be said that this distinction between the 
lower and the higher Brahman goes against the instruc- 
tion of the Sruti that Brahman is one, because the very 
names and forms which are responsible for t his distinc- 
tion are the upadhis due to avidyii. And because 
there does not occur the destruction of avidyii in the 
case of those who meditate on the lower Brahman, 
Sruti tells us that they obtain whatever fruits they wish 
to have, such as the glory and lordship over the worlds, 
including 'that of the fathers' (Cha. 8, 2, 1). Naturally, 
therefore, as the different fruits arc connected with 
different regions, there is nothing unreasonable in holding 
that the soul moves unto those regions. Indeed, here 
too, we have to remember that the soul is truly speaking 
the all-pervading Atman only ; but just as the all- 
pervading akasa ( as explained under Sutra 2, 3, 29 ) is 
said to have its connections with jars and other t hings, 
even so the soul or the Atman is viewed as making a 
movement on account of its connection with intellect 
and other adjuncts. 

From all this it follows that what is stated in Sutra 
4, 3, 7 is our conclusion ; while what is otherwise set 
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forth in Sutra 4, 3, 12, is for the sake of giving aid to 
the understanding. 

[A— not; pratika— symbol; alambandn— to those who have 
resorted; nayati — leads; iti — so; Badarayanah; ubhayatha — 
both ways \ a-dosat — there being no fault.; tat— that j kratuh—of 
one who meditates ; ca—and. ) 

Badarayana (maintains that the man in the lightning) 
leads those who do not resort to symbols (of Brahman) ; 
both ways, there is no fault ; one who meditates on 
that (viz., the karya-Brahman also goes to Brahma- 
loka). 15 

We have proved so far that the movement of the 
soul is with reference to the lower or the karya-Brahman,. 
and not with reference to the highest Brahman. There 
arises now the doubt whether the immortal person in 
the lightning leads to Brahmaloka all the persons who 
meditate on the saguna or the karya-Brahman, or some 
of them only. The purvapaksin maintains, in accor- 
dance to what has been stated in Sutra 3, 3, 31, that all 
those who meditate on some one or the other of the 
sagunavidyas are led to Brahmaloka. 

To this the Siitrakara replies that this is true of all 
persons who meditate on the saguna forms of Brahman, 
but not of those who meditate on the symbols represen- 
ting the Brahman, such as the name, the speech, the 
mind and so on. For, in the case of the meditations on 
the symbols, the mind is not fixed on Brahmaloka, as it 
is so fixed when the meditation is on some form of 
saguna Brahman. It may be pointed out that in the 
vidya of the five fires, it is stated that the meditator is 
led to Brahman (Brahmaloka) even though the mind of 
the meditator is not so fixed on it (Cha. 4, 15, 5). This 
may be true in the case where it is specially mentioned ; 
but as a general rule, we must understand that only those 
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who meditate with a view to go to Brahman (Brahmaloka) 
arc led towards it, and not others who, because of their 
meditation on the symbols, do not fix their minds on 
Brahmaloka. 

fa^t^r sWa i \$ 

I Viiesam—a specific difference ; ca—and ; dariayati — 
Sruti declares. ] 

And Sniti declares a specific difference in the case 
of meditations on symbols. 16 

As for the meditations on symbols such as name, 
speech, mind and others, Sruti declares that each of them 
being greater in importance than the preceding one, it is 
attended also by a corresponding important result, supe- 
rior to what has gone before. (Cha. 7, 1, 5). This 
difference in fruits shows that the meditations on sym- 
bols are not the same as those on the other forms of 
saguna Brahman. 



ADHYAYA FOURTH 
Pada Fourth 

[ Sathpadya— having approached ; avirbhavah— manifesta- 
tion ; svena-iabdat — on account of the word ' own '. ] 

On account of the word ' sva ' ( which means 'own 1 
the soul ) after having approached ( the highest light ) 
manifests ( in its own nature ). 1 

We are told in the Chandogyopanisad ( 8, 12, 3 ) 
that 'when the serene being, after having risen from the 
body, meets the highest light, it manifests in its own 
form 1 . Now, regarding this form, the purvapaksin 
holds that it is a new form which the soul assumes, in- 
asmuch as even the mcksa which it attains can be con- 
sidered as a fruit, just as the forms assumed by the soul 
in heaven and in other places are new, so that it may be 
able to enjoy the respective fruits. Besides, the word 
' manifests ' can be said to be a synonym for the word 
* origination \ And if the form were to be its own, 
then the soul could have manifested itself even during 
its former conditions ; for how can a thing's own nature 
be ever absent from it? The form therefore which the 
soul manifests must be a new form. 

To this we reply. The word ' sva 1 in ' one's own 
form ' ( svena rupena ) clearly shows that the form in 
which the soul manifests is not new, but its real own 
form. Otherwise there would be no meaning which can 
be attached to the word ' sva \ To say that even all 
the new forms which the soul assumes may be called as 
its own forms, because they are then owned by it, is 
to bestow no particular meaning on the act of mani- 
festation. But the manifestation will be definitely and 
properly explained, if we say that the form in which 
the soul manifests is its own real form, that is, the form 
of the Atman itself. 
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What then, it: may he asked, i- the exact difference 
between the form <-t the s ml after manifestation and its 
form during th- different conditions before manifesta- 
tion? To this the reply come - in the next Sutra. 

[Muktah -released', prutijmnat—on account <>) state- 
ment. I 

in accordance wiih the statement ( ot Sruti, the 
soul) i; released (on account i t the manifestation of its 
own real form ). 2 

The soul becomes free from bondage when it: mani- 
fests in its own form; it then abides in its own real 
nature, viz., th^ pure nature of the Atman itself. And 
it was exactly this which was denied to it in its three 
former conditions of wakefulness, dream, and sleep. As 
narrated in the Upanisadic story which comes before 
the passage under discussion (8, 12,3), Indra soon 
becomes aware of the defects in the successive teachings 
of Prajapati regarding the nature of the Atman. If the 
Atman were to be only a reflection of the body in 
water, then, as Indra discovered it would he blind if the 
body is blind; if in dreams it were simply to wander 
and imagine as it liked, it would sometimes come to 
grief; and if it were just the experience in dreamless 
sleep, it would be as good as nothing. In short, the 
condition of the soul in its three former states was stain- 
ed by some defect. 

Besides, it was in view of the imperfections of the 
soul in its three above-mentioned conditions that we 
are told that Prajapati undertakes the task of imparting 
the knowledge of the sinless Atman ( Cha. 8, 7, 1 ), and 
concludes at the end of the story that ' pleasure and 
pain do not touch the bodiless Atman and that ' the 
soul which appears in its own form is the highest 
Person 1 ( Cha. 8, 12, 1-3 ). 

Now regarding moksa as a fruit, we must under- 
stand that it is nothing but the cessation of bondage ; 
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and this is what is meant by the word ' manifestation *• 
In no way, therefore, moksa can be thought as something 
absolutely new. Analogously, it is like health which 
means the absence of any signs of disease. 

[ Attnd prakarandt — on account of context. ] 

On account of context, ( the jyoti or the light 
means ) the Atman. 3 

And because in the context of the passages under 
discussion, the word jyoti or light, with which the soul 
is said to come in contact, means the sinless and death- 
less Atman ( Cha. 8, 7, 1 ) and not the physical light, as 
already explained under 1, 3, 4, we have to characterise 
the soul as being released. As against this, to under- 
stand the word jyoti as meaning physical light is to 
ignore the topic under discussion and _ introduce a new 
one. Sruti also uses the word jyoti as Atman elsewhere ; 
' The gods worship the Brahman, which is the light of 
lights 1 ( Br. 4, 4, 16 ). 

[ A-vibhdgena— undivided ; drstatvdt—on account of being 
seen. ] 

As is seen ( from Sruti, the released soul abides in 
Brahman ) in an undivided manner. 4 

Some one may think that the soul remains different 
from Brahman, even after it meets the highest light ; for 
the reference to the soul's movement ( Cha. 8, 12, 3 ) 
and its meeting the light suggest respectively the differ- 
ence between the abode and the abider, and bet- 
ween the subject and the object it meets. But just as 
the rivers which run into the sea become one with the 
sea ( Mu. 3, 2, 8 ), or ' just as pure water mixed with 
pure water remains pure, even so the soul of the wise 
sage becomes the highest Atman only 1 (Ka. 2, 1,15). 
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What then, it may ho asked, is the exact difference 
between the form i t the s ;d after manifestation and its 
form during t.h different conditions before manifc&ta- 
tion? To this th; reply com:- in the next Sutra. 

| Muktah released ; pTuli}n>inat on account <>j state~ 
merit. \ 

In accordance with th : statvment | of Sruti, the 
soul) is released ( on account tit the manifestation of its 
«wn real form ). 2 

The sr.ul becomes free from bondage when it: mani- 
fests in its own form; it then abides in its own real 
nature, viz., th: pure nature of the Atman itself. And 
it was exactly this which was denied to it in its three 
former condition* of wakefulness, dream, and sleep. As 
narrated in the Upanisadic story which comes before 
the passage under discussion (8,12,3), Indra soon 
becomes aware of the detects in the successive teachings 
of Prajapati regarding the nature of the Atman. If the 
Atman were to be only a reflection of the body in 
water, then, as Indra discovered it would he blind if the 
body is blind; if in dreams it were simply to wander 
and imagine as it liked, it would sometimes come to 
grief ; and if it were just the experience in dreamless 
sleep, it would be as good as nothing. In short, the 
condition of the soul in its three former states was stain- 
ed by some defect. 

Besides, it was in view of the imperfections of the 
soul in its three above-mentioned conditions that we 
are told that Prajapati undertakes the task of imparting 
the knowledge of the sinless Atman ( Cha. 8, 7, 1 ), ana 
concludes at the end of the story that ' pleasure and 
pain do not touch the bodiless Atman and that ' the 
soul which appears in its own form is the highest 
Person* (Cha. 8, 12, 1-3 ). 

Now regarding moksa as a fruit, we must under- 
stand that it is nothing but the cessation of bondage ; 
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Audulomi (thinks that the soul manifests) in the 
form of consciousness only ; for that is its essence. 6 

If the manifoldness of character which arises on 
account of upadhi is to be excluded from the nature of 
Brahman, as explained under Sutra, 3, 2, 11, the only 
form in which the soul can manifest itself, says Audulo- 
mi, is the consciousness which is said to be the only 
nature of Brahman (Br. 4, 5, 13). In view of this, it 
cannot be said that qualities like freedom from sin which 
simply make us verbally aware of their meaning, and 
which have their origin in duality, are included in the 
real nature of the soul or Brahman. Similarly, qualities 
like immediate fruition of desiies etc., are dependent on 
the supposition that Brahman has desires on account of 
the adjuncts of intellect and others. These also cannot 
form the real nature of the soul or Brahman. In the 
same way, attributes which imply love, sport, or eating 
cannot be ascribed to Brahman, because they also imply 
something which is loved or eaten. At best, they may 
suggest the absence of all pain in Brahman, or may be used 
for purpose of eulogizing the free nature of Brahman. 
As the Upanisad says, ' Internally or externally, this 
Atman consists of nothing else but one homogeneous 
mass of consciousness 1 (:Br. 4, 5, 13 ). Hence, the only 
words which can express the real nature of the mani- 
fested foul is the beatific, pure, consciousness of the 
indescribable, qualityless Brahman. 

[ Evam— thus ; apt — even ; upanya sat— from reference ; 
purva — before; bhdvdt—on account of existence; avirod ham-non- 
contradiction ; Badarayanah. ] 

Notwithstanding this, Badarayana (thinks) that there 
is no contradiction (in saying that the soul possesses) 
other qualities mentioned before, because there is refer- 
ence and so on. 7 
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Notwithstanding the fact thai pure consciousness 
constitutes the tv.il nat ure oi Brahman, B.i iaciyana thinks 
that there will be no contradiction in saying that the 
released soul possesses also the gl ry and the other qua- 
lities which are mentioned about Brahman in view of 
the phenomenal cms; once of the world. 

| Samhal put— from wish; eva— only ; tu— but ; tat— that ; 
$>TUteh—on account oj Sruti. \ 

But as Sruti says, it is by mere will (th.it the 
released souls fulfil their desiresj. S 

We are told in the Dahara-vidya, which recommends 
the meditation on Brahman in one's own heart, that by 
the mere wish, a meditator can meet his dead forefathers 
(Cha. 8, 2, 1). The purvapaksin, however, think I that 
this goes against the ordinary experience, according to 
which over and above the desire there must actually be 
the act of going to the place where the person must be 
residing. Besides, if there is mere wish or imagination, 
the objects of desire and the enjoyment of them will 
themselves be imaginary and not real. Even the desires 
of a king are not materialized unless the appropriate 
means ari resorted to. 

To this we reply. The other means which are said 
to be necessary must also bz due to the wish itself. For 
if the means are supposed to be due to efforts, the 
wishes of even the released and the wise persons will be 
fruitless, in spite of the statement of Sruti. Our ordi- 
nary experience will not be our guide in matters where 
Sruti is the sole authority. Ths will of a released per- 
son differs from that of an ordinary person ; and hence 
that which is produced from such a will must have all 
the stability and certainty of an actual concrete fact. 
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[ Atah — hence; eva — only; ca—and; an—not; anya — ano- 
ther ; adhipatih—lord. J 

For this very reason (the released soul) is without 
another lord. 9 

It is generally observed that as far as it is possible, 
even an ordinary person does not wish that another 
person should control his wishes. In the case of the wise 
person then, who gets himself released, it is impossible 
that-there should be another lord over him. As Sruti 
says, 1 There is freedom in all the worlds for them who, 
after realizing the Atman, and realizing that all their 
desires are therefore capable of fructifying immediately, 
leave this world 1 (Cha. 8, 1, 6). 

\ a wmftwiq I ( ) 
m\k wtfmz Iraq; i \° 

[ Abhavarh— non-existence ; Badarih ; aha— said ; hi— for • 
evath—thus. ] 

Badari (says that the released soul does) not possess 
{body or sense-organs) ; for (Sruti also) says so. 10 

Though the wiil implies the existence of a mind 
that wills, Badari says that one who has realized the 
knowledge and release has neither body nor sense-organs. 
The specific mention of the word ' manasa 1 (with the 
mind) in the statement ' He rejoices in seeing the desires 
of the Brahmaloka mentally 1 (Cha. 8, 12, 5-6), excludes 
the possibility of his having a body and sense-organs 
during the condition of moksa. 

[Bhavarh— existence; J aiminih; vikalpa— option ; amana- 
nat — being told. ] 

Jaimini (holds that the body and the sense-organs) 
exist; for an option has been told (regarding this in 
Sruti). 11 
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In the opinion of Jaimini, the released person pos- 
sesses not only the mind but the body and the sense-or- 
gans also. For the capacity to become three-fold, fivefold, 
etc., (Cha. 7, 26, 2) is not possible, unless there is a 
body. No doubt, thU capacity to become many is men- 
tioned in the context of the knowledge of the Bhuman, 
that is, the nirguna Brahman, for the purpose of eulogiz- 
ing the power of Brahman ; but the glory and the power 
we must: understand, an- also available as iruits of the 
knowledge of Saguru Brahman. 

[ Dvadaia— twelve ; aha—day ; vat— like ; ubhaya-vidham— 
both ways ; liadarayanah ; atah—hence. \ 

As in the case of the twelve-days sacrifice, Biida- 
rayana (.thinks that the released person is ) of both 
kinds. 12 

As Sruti points to both ways, Badarayana concludes 
that the released person can be with or without a body, 
as he likes. This is possible because all his various 
desires become fulfilled instantaneously. This is analog- 
ous to the sacrifice which lasts for twelve days, and is 
called either as a * satra 1 or as ' ahlna \ ' 

[ Tanu—body \ abhuve—when absent ; samdhya-vat—like 
dream; upapatteh— being available. ] 

When there is no body, it may happen as in a 
dream. 13 

When there is no body and no sense-organs the 
condition of the released person would resemble that of 
the dream. For then, even if the objects do not actual- 
ly exist, their existence in the mind is sufficient to make 
one experience them as if they existed. 

1. It is known as satra on account of the plurality of priests 
(from 17 to 24); and as ahina, because it is recommended to be 
performed by one who wishes to have progeny (Pu. Mi. 2. 3, 5). 
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\ 

[ Bhdve—when existing; jagrat-vat— like wakefulness. ] 

When there is (a body, it may happen) as in the 
wakeful condition. 14 

If, on the other hand, the released person has a 
body the objects of his desires may really exist, as in 
the waking state. 

[ Pradip—lamp ; vat— like ; aveiah— entrance ; tatha—thus ; 
hi— for ; dariayati— shows. ] 

Like one flame (lightning other flames, the soul of 
the released person) enters into (other bodies) ; Sruti 
also declares thus. 15 

If, as shown under Sutra 11, the released soul has 
got the capacity of becoming threefold, fivefold, etc., 
the question that arises is whether the bodies which 
consequently come forth are like our own bodies possess- 
ing souls in them, or, are like soulless wooden figures. 
The piirvapaksin holds the latter view, because there can 
be no separation 1 of the soul and the mind, and so they 
will have no connection with additional bodies. 

To this the Sutrakara replies that neither the suppo- 
sition of soulless wooden figures, nor that of the new 
souls entering new -bodies will be compatible with the 
teaching of the Sruti ( Cha. 7, 26, 2 ) that the soul 

1. Even granting that the soul is all-pervading, it has to 
manifest itself as consciousness through some mind; and as it 
readily manifests itself through that mind which is influenced 
by past innumerable impressions, it may not manifest in a new 
mind and so be located in an additional body; and even granting 
that it is so associated with a new mind, and therefore, it 
comes to live in an additional body, the piirvapaksin says that 
there will arise the confusion due to its being compelled to 
experience fruits for which it is not responsible. 
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i 

Incomes threefold, fivefold, etc. The soul has the power 
of modifying itself into many souls, and of entering into 
new bodies, just as one flame can produce many new 
flames. The seier.ee of Yoga leaches us how the one 
soul, which possesses the power ol actualizing imme- 
diately its wishes, can divide itself into as many souls 
as there are bodies created iy it. Those other bodies 
have all their internal organs or minds which, however, 
are conformable to and connected with the one soul of 
the released person ( Yoga Su. 4, 4-5 ). 

But this cannot be admitted, one may contend, if in 
view of the following Sruti-passages, the released soul 
cannot be said to have any specific knowledge : 1 If there 
is nothing beyond the Atman, who can see anything 
else, and how?' (Br. 2,4,14; 4,3,30); 'Like one 
expanse of water, he then becomes one, pure, non-dual 
seer ' ( Br. 4, 3, 32 ). 

To this the Sutrakara replies : 

*«w^WU^ft^fa^ ft l « 

[ Svapyaya-sampattyoh— of deep sleep and moksa ; <mya- 
tara—one or the other ; apeksam—with reference to; di:i- 
fkrtarh— manifested ; hi— for. } 

( The absence of specific knowledge ) refers either to 
deep sleep or moksa ; this is manifested ( by Sruti ). 16 
Whenever the absence of specific knowledge is 
mentioned, the context is always either of the dreamless 
sleep or of moksa. For instance, 1 Having originated 
from these elements, he perishes after they perish , ; 
( Br. 4, 5, 13 ) ' When all this becomes the Atman to 
him there is no specific knowledge for him ' ( Br. 2, 
4,14); 'During sleep, he sees no dreams, nor has 
any desires (Br. 4, 3, 19 ). So, not to have any specific 
knowledge is a quality that belongs either to dreamless 
sleep or moksa. 

Now though this lordly power is really the fruit 
of saguna vidya, the mention of moksa is not inconsis- 
tent, because it is proximate to the power and glory. 
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$ 3R3^TTT^^q^ I ( {V-RR ) 

[ Jagat— world ; vyapara — activity ; varjam — excepting ; 
prakaran&t—from context ; a— not ; sannihitattvat — being near ; 
ca—and. ] 

Excepting the creation etc., of the world, ( with 
reference to which God ) is the topic under discussion, 
(and where the released soul cannot be considered) 
because of its being remote, ( the released soul may be 
said to have all other divine powers). 17 

Now, there arises the question whether those who 
meditate upon the saguna Brahman and consequently 
obtain equality in form with the deities, in spite of their 
retaining their psychic individuality, also possess the 
unlimited divine power or not. The piirvapaksin holds 
that they do possess it, because Sruti tells us that they 
obtain ' svarajya 1 and freedom in all the worlds ( Tai. 
1, 6 ; Gha. 8, 1, 6 ) and that ' all the gods bring offerings 
to them ' ( Tai. 1, 5, 3 ). 

To this the Sutrakara replies that the released soul 
may get all such powers as that of becoming smaller or 
larger in size, but it will not have the power of creating 
the world. For wherever, the problem of creation, 
maintainance and destruction of the world is being dis- 
cussed, the eternal God is said to be exclusively respon- 
sible for it. The soul, on the other hand, which comes 
after the creation of the world cannot be the cause of 
the latter, and so is not discussed along with God. 
Even the other powers are derived by the souls, when 
they make a search for God, and worship and meditate 
on him. 

Besides, it is likely that if one released soul may 
think of creating the world, another may think of de- 
stroying it. This is possible because both of them have 
their individual minds even in their released condition, 
and so there may arise a confusion. To suppose, on the 
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other hand, that all or' thorn may act with one mind is 
to suppose that all of them are dependent on the will 
of God. 

[ Vratyaksa— direct \ upadtlat—on account of instruction ; 
iti cet -if it is said; na—not; adhikilrika — appointed to offices; 
mandalastha —living in the region ; tiki eh — due to statement. ] 

If it be said that ( the a nils possess unlimited 
power) on account of the direct teaching of Sruti, it is 
not so ; for it is said that ( these powers depend upon 
God) who resides in regions ( of the sun etc. j and who 
is the appointor ( of deiti:s ) to the offices. 18 

Now even the ' svarajya ' or the sovereignty which 
the purvapaksin considers as the mark of the unlimited 
power on the part of the released souls, is itself depend- 
ent on the highest God, who being the in-dwcller of 
the regions of the sun and other deities has got the 
power of appointing them to different offices. It is to 
indicate that svarajya is not the unlimited power, that 
Sruti mentions immediately after this that the released 
soul attains the highest God, and then like God becomes 
the lord of all minds, of the eye, the car and the 
knowledge (Tai. 1, 6, 2 ). 

[ Vikdra— modification-; a-varti—not abiding • ca — and ; 
tatha — like it; hi— for; sthitim— existence; dha—has declared. ] 

As ( Sruti ) declares there is also ( another form of 
the highest God ) which is not abiding in the modifica- 
tions. 19 

Besides, the highest God is not simply immanent 
in the sun and other modified things but is also one 
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that is eternal and transcendent. 'The greatness of 
the Person is such that his one foot is all these beings, 
while his three feet remain immortal in the heavens % 
( Cha. 3, 12, 6 ). It is therefore impossible to maintain 
that those, who have never even thought to know what 
nirguna Brahman is, but have, on the contrary, pinned 
their faith to the saguna aspect of it, will ever realize 
the former. In other words, those, who become satis- 
6ed by knowing the saguna Brahman only, must also 
remain satisfied with a limited power only. They cannot 
have the unlimited power of God. 

[ Dariayatah—they ( two ) show ; ca—and ; evam — tkus't 
pratyakfdnumdne— perception and inference. ] 

And, perception and inference indicate the 
same. 20 

Sruti and Smrri also declare that the highest Light 
transcends the things of the world. * The Sun does not 
shine thsre, nor the moon, nor the stars, nor the light- 
nings ; much less the .fire ' ( Ka. 2, 2, 15 ; Sve. 6, 14 ; 
Mu. 2,2, 10; B. G. 15, 6). 

[ Bhoga— enjoyment; malra—only ; samy a— equality ; 
lirigat—jrom sign ; ca—and. ] 

And there being signs to show the equality in enjoy- 
ment only (of the devotees and the Lord, the released 
soul cannot possess unlimited power ). 21 

The released soul may be equal to the Lord in the 
point of enjoyment only and not in power. The 
Hiranyagarbha says to the approaching rehased soul, 
'Enjoy the nector-liks waters as I do ' (Kau. 1, 7); 
v. E. 26 
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'All the beings will honour him who knows the deity, 
just as they honour the deity itself (Br. 1, 5, 20) ; « He 
obtains thereby equality in bodily form and residence 
with the deity ' (Br. 1, 5, 23). All these passages tell 
us also, by way of implication, that in other respects the 
released soul and the deity are different from each other. 

One may say .that if the power of the released 
soul .be not unlimited, it: will be perishable, and then 
the so-called released soul shall come back to samsara. 

To this the revered preceptor, Badarayana, replies 
in the next Sutra. 

[ Andvrttih— non-return ; iabdat—on account of word 
( Sruti).}' 

As Sruti says, they do not return; they Jo not 
return. 22 

Those who go by the vein and the ray and come 
on the path of the gods, consisting of light and other 
stages, reach, ultimately the Brahmaloka. The Chan- 
dogyopanisad ( 8, 5, 3 ) describes this world of Brahman 
as being the third beyond earth and heaven ; as consi- 
sting of two seas of nectar, known as ' ara ' and 1 nya ' ; 
as having a lake known as Airara-madlyam which is 
full of wholesome food;' as containing an Aftvattha tree 
which showers the soma-juice f as having in it the city 
of Brahmadeva, known as Aparajita ; 3 and as having in 
that city the golden hall, built hy Hiranyagarbha. And 
so, when once the souls reach this Brahmaloka, they 

1. Airam-food ; madiyam-wholesome. 

2. Soma, heie, means nector. 

3. Inaccessible to those who lack knowledge and activity. 
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do not return from it, just as those who go to the region 
of the moon by means of their actions return to 
samsara. Sruti favours this conclusion by saying, ' One 
who rises by the one hundred and first vein in the 
heart becomes immortal 1 ( Cha. 8, 6, 6 ) ; ' Those who 
go to Brahmaloka do not return again 1 ( Cha. 8, 15, 1 ; 
4, 15, 5 ; and Br.6, 2, 15). This non-return or the release 
in successive stages in spite of their perishable nature 
of their power and glory, we have already described 
under Sutra 4, 3, 14. 

In short, if those who meditate on the saguna Brah- 
man reach ultimately the Nirvana or Mukti along with 
Hiranyagarbha, it is no wonder that those who have 
removed the darkness of their ignorance by the light of 
their Brahmanic anubhava which is eternally perfect 
have already attained it. 



" Om Tat Sat 
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ADHYAYA II 
Paha tii 

Sutra 

1 -5 The view of the purvap.iksin th.it akasa does 
not originate. 

6 -7 The Vedantin hold-- that akasa also is an 
effect of Brahman ; f or it Brahman is known akasa be- 
comes known, but not vice versa. The Chandogya 
account of the origination of fire from Atman is not 
inconsistent with the Taittiriya account of t he origina- 
tion of akasa, vayu, and fire in order of succession, 
if only we suppose that akiisa and vayu have been omit- 
ted by Chandogya, probably with the motive of givmg 
an account of tajjalan. If SQnya-vada is not to bz 
accepted, the Atman must be presupposed as existing 
before akasa. The Atman is implied even in the refuta- 
tion of the Atman. 

8 Vayu also is a [product of Brahman ; for if 
Brahman is known, vayu will be known ; but if vayu is 
known, Brahman may not be known. 

9 To suppose that Brahman may be a produce 
like akaSa and vayu will lead us to infinite regress. 
Therefore the uncaused, original cause of all is Brahman 
alone. 

10 The cause of fire, as of anything else in the 
universe, is ultimately Brahman only. But tins is not 
inconsistent with the Taittiriyaka view that fire is not 
only mentioned after vayu but that it also springs forth 
from vayu, which is, in its turn, nothing but Brahman 
in a modiSed form. 

XI Water is the connecting link between fire 
and earth. 

12 If we are not to omit the earth as the link 
between water and food (herbs and corn), then the 
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word ' anna 1 means the earth and not food etc. The 
latter are produced out of earth. 

13 Creation is not worked out by the elements 
themselves, independently of God. The highest God, 
on the other hand, assumes the forms of elements, and 
residing within them he thinks of their modifications 
and produces them. 

14 Dissolution occurs in the reverse order of 
creation. The cause will not dissolve so long as the 
effect lasts ; nay, it may continue even though the effect 
is dissolved. 

15 The two orders of sense-organs and of ele- 
ments may not interfere at all, whether the senses are 
produced before or after the elements are produced. 

16 Birth and death mean the connection and 
severence respectively of the body from the soul, which 
is neither born nor dies. 

17 The individual soul is a mode of the unmo- 
difiable Brahman itself ; it appears as different owing 
to upadhis. 

18 The Atman being the jivatman, it is eter- 
nally conscious of itself, during the three conditions 
of wakefulness, dream, and sleep. 



in size, and yet pervades the whole body by its intel- 
ligence. 

29-32 The jiva has no origin ; it is identical with 
Brahman. Therefore it cannot be atomic in size. It is 
as pervading as Brahman. Intelligence as a quality of 
the soul cannot wander away from it ; if it pervades 
the body, it is not atomic in size. The anutva of the 
soul ( i. e. of the Atman ) means that its nature is too 
subtle to be discerned by the intellect ; or, it is falsely 
considered as atomic on account of the limiting adjuncts 
of mind and intellect. This connection of buddhi and 
soul is potential in sleep and dissolution ; it manifests 



19-28 The pQ 




aksi 



that the soul is atomic 
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at the time of wakeful condition and creation, and lasts 
till the samsara last-;. 

33-39 The soul and not the unconscious buddhi is 
the real and independent doer, in the spheres of know- 
ledge and actions. Buddhi winch is merely an instru- 
ment falsely usurps the power of the soul in being 
conscious. 

40 The ,soul is however said ti> he the doer on 
account of the upadhis ; for if the authorship were 
natural it would never W- able to get rid cl it. The 
Atman is identical with knowledge itself. 

41-42 Man has limited freedom to act in view 
of the results of his past actions and future intentions ; 
ultimately God is the only efficient cause hut is neither 
arbitrary, nor unjust, nor cruel. 

4J-52 The jiva being identical and yet different 
from Brahman, it is said that the jiva is, a> it. a part of 
Brahman. Even the entire universe is a pada (apart) 
of Brahman. And yet the jlva-hood and its pain being 
due to avidya, the Lord will in no way be allected there- 
by. Statements about the difference between the two 
are occasional, and meant to emphasise the identity. 
One who has realized the Brahman has, in a way, tran- 
scended both injunctions and prohibitions, but is not 
specially indifferent to them. The jiva is the reflection 
of the Atman in buddhi; so it is another way of telling 
that it is born of avidya. 

53 The plural souls and adrsta will merely 
confuse the location of activity of karma and enjoyment 
of fruit with reference to plural bodies and individuals. 
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Sutra 

1-4 Like the elements, the pranas also are ori- 
ginated. 

5-6 They are eleven and not seven. 

7 They are subtle and limited in size, though 
neither atomic, nor all-pervading. 

8 The chief prana which is the oldest and the 
best is also born of Brahman ; the other pranas come into 
bsing after their special seats, such as ear, nose, etc., 
are formed. The chief prana is the sustainer of the 
other pranas. 

9-12 And yet, the chief prana is, like the other 
pranas, an equally useful instrument to the soul, an 
equal partner with them in their quarrel for superiority, 
and is not only non-independent, but also non-intelli- 
gent, limited, and perishable. Though it has no specific 
sense-organ, it has got the five-fold function of lending 
support to all the senses. 

13 Its subtle nature makes it both all-pervad- 
ing and limited in size. 

14-16 Ultimately, the divinities of fire, wind, etc. 
are responsible for the elements, the sense-organs (the 
pranas) and their various functions. And yet, the one, 
permanent jiva, and not the many divinities, is the 
possessor of the instruments and the enjoyer of merits 
and demerits. After death the pranas follow the jiva 
and not the divinities ; for the latter belong to the 
class of pranas themselves, and are their guides only ; 
or they are like instruments. 

17-19 Excepting the chief prana, the lower pranas 
are the organs of sense, and not merely the functions of 
the one prana. Mind is a kind of sense-organ. The 
chief prana keeps awake, when the others go to sleep, it 
is the immortal, life-principle. The lower pranas are 
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absolutely dependent on the chief praQa, for their being 
and nature. 

20-22 The entire evolution oi names and forms, 
which forms a tripartite nature of fire, water, and earth, 
is the work of the highest Lord or Brahman. Even the 
so-called man-made things are ultimately dependent, on 
Brahman or God. There occurs the tripartite combina- 
tion in the body of man also. 



ADHYAYA III 
Pada L 

Sutra 

1 -7 The jlva is enveloped by all the elements 
when it departs from the body. Tin: pranas also accom- 
pany it, and are not merely absorbed in fire, air, and other 
elements. Sraddha means water and not faith, on ac- 
count of the Vedic usage and on account of the possibi- 
lity of its being offered in a sacrifice. The water there- 
fore which includes curds, milk, etc. when thrown in fire 
as oblation, comes hack in subtle parts and resides as 
apurva or invisible merit in the souls of ti c sacri6cers 
and leads them on after death to heaven and other regi- 
ons. Persons who lack the knowledge of the Atman or 
of the five fires can merely do works, and so can only go 
to the moon and other regions as enjoyers and as sub- 
servient to the deities ; but they must return after the 
merit is exhausted. 

8-11 The remainder (or the anuSaya) of works 
causes the descent. But it is not the remainder of some 
fruits which are being enjoyed, it is in the form of the 
complete fruits which have not begun their career as yet. 
Conduct which is good or bad, and which indicates the 
quality of mind will not of itself be the cause of new 
birth ; it must be combined with works, and is therefore 
indicative of the remainder of works. 
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12-26 Those who perform sacrifices go to the 
world of the moon and enjoy ; but those who do not 
perform them come under the sway of Yama, and suffer. 
Those who have neither knowledge nor works of public 
utility to their credit are denied entrance on either of 
the two paths, of the Gods and of the fathers, and so, 
they are born again and again. These do not go to the 
region of the moon. The bodies of such low creatures 
are formed without water being turned into oblation. 
During descent the souls become similar to akaSa and 
other elements, and come in contact with rice or barley 
plant, and so on. 

ADHYAYA III 
Pada II 

Sutra 

1-6 Illusory character of a dream, in spite of 
prediction being sometimes possible by it. There is, 
during dream, no room for chariots and horses within 
the body of a man ; nor is it possible for the soul to 
wander outside the body. The objects in the dream 
sometimes cancel one another, not to speak of their 
being cancelled by the waking life. In a sense, the drea- 
mer himself is the creator of the dream, inasmuch as like 
the waking life the dream also supplies joys and sorrows 
for the dreamer in accordance with his good and bad 
works. The dream experience is valuable to bring out 
the self-luminous nature of the Atman ; for there are 
neither the objects, nor the senses, nor again the contact 
between them. Ultimately, the Lord is the author of 
our dreams as he is of the objects of the waking life. 
Even liberation comes as the result of the grace of God. 

7-8 The nadis, the pericardium, and the Brah- 
man are to be taken together as constituting the place 
of sleep ; and yet better still, Brahman alone is the place 
of deep sleep, the nadis and the pericardium where 
only the upadhis of jiva rest, being only the gates of 
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Brahman. In fact, the jiva being identical with Brahman, 
it is only a metaphor to say that Brahman is the support 
of the jiva. Had the soul resided in the nadis and the 
puritat, there would have been no cessation of know- 
ledge ul the objects iu the world, because there is then 
no cessation ol the upadhis. It is only when the soul 
becomes one with Brahman (whether in sleep or waking 
life) and free from adjuncts that it does not cognize any- 
thing other than itself. 

9 The person who wakes up is the same per- 
son who goes to bed. Final release is not obtained by 
merely going to sleep, even though the soul rests in the 
Atmaa In points of specific winks, knowledge, and 
fruits, every soul is different from every other. 

10 Swoon appears like sleep or death, hut is 
different from all other states. 

11-- 1 Brahman is devoid of qualities ; it. does not 
become a different entity on account of upadhis, just as 
white crystal does not become red on account of red 
flower kept near it. Every time the difference is said to 
be for the sake of devotion. Sruu is careful to declare, 
that it does not affect the Brahman, which is homo- 
geneous inside or outside like a lump of salt , and dwells 
even within the upadhis. The proposition, Brahman is 
intelligent, itself implies that Brahman exists. 

The intention of passages which describe Brahman 
as Saguna is not with a view to cancel the view of plu- 
rality afterwards, but to achieve certain results such as 
glory, wealth, etc. The phenomenal world is to be des- 
troyed by the knowledge of Brahman only. The know- 
ledge of the rope will in the same moment dest roy the 
illusion of the serpent on it. Passages like 1 the Atman 
should be seen 1 etc., only direct our attention to a fact 
which is already accomplished ; this is done by the Guru. 
Injunctions and prohibitions are all useless. Besides, 
seeing the Atman is equivalent to moksa. Meditations 
may be for mundane purposes, and so may be likened to 
performances of sacrifices. 
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22 ' Neti ' , ' neti " does not mean the denial of 
Brahman ; for this would mean the opposite of what the 
Vedantin wishes to ascertain ; it only means the denial 
of the two forms of Brahman, visible or invisible, or of 
whatever that can be thought of as existing apart from 
Brahman. ' There is nothing else beyond Brahman ' , 
means Brahman is posited in spite of negation. 

23-26 Some rare person sees the Atman _by means 
of meditation, purity cf mind, and grace of Atmajhana 
itself. 

27-29 The relation between the meditator and the 
object of meditation is like that between the serpent 
and its coil, hood etc. (The two are one and the same.) 

30-33 The non-intelligent world does not exist 
apart from Brahman. 

34-37 The language cf connection of the soul with 
Brahman, arises on account of the upadhis ; otherwise 
the soul is already the Brahman. 

38-41 Not apurva but God, as Badarayana holds, is 
the guarantee of the distribution of fruits. 

ADHYAYA HI 
Pada in 

Sutra 

1 The knowledge of Brahman cannot be of 
different kinds according to different injunctions. Such 
difference may exist with reference to objects of ordi- 
nary experience or cf illusion. 

2 A minor difference such as the mention of 
the sixth fire does not alter the knowledge of Panchagni- 
vidya ; for the sixth fire, viz., the funeral fire is actual, 
while the five fires are imagined for the purpose of 
meditation. 

3-4 The rite of carrying fire on the head refers 
to the followers of a particular branch of the Veda and 
is not a part of Brahma-vidya. 
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5 Things which are subservient to the know- 
ledge of Brahman arc to he combined in ;dl places, whe- 
ther they arc explicitly mentioned or not. 

6—8 Jrst as the darSa-sacrifice and the paSu-kam;. 
sacrifice are different in spite of certain identical action? 
enjoined to be performed, similarly the vidyas of the 
Vajasan^yins and the Chandogas are different ; because 
in the one the prana is the udgata, in the other, 
it is the udglthi. In the Chandogya itself wc get two 
vidyas and not on-* because the udgh ha is described as 
' greater than akasa ' in one place, and as ' possessing; a 
golden beard ' in another. The same name docs not 
necessarily indicate that the vidyas are the same. But 
where there is no special reason to believe that they are 
different, the same rame is sufficient to indicate that the 
vidyas are not different but one only e. g. Samvar^a- 
vidya, Pancagni-vidya and the VaiSvanara-vidya. 

9 The word ' udgitha' qualifies the word 'Om\ 
which is only a part of the whole of the udgitha. They 
arc not synonymous of each other ; nor is one of them 
superimposed on the other, nor again sublatcd on 
account of another. 

10 Qualities mentioned with reference to the 
chief prana in one place are to be combined with the 
other qualities of prana mentioned in other places, even 
if the former are not mentioned. 

11 Qualities like bliss, knowledge, and omni- 
presence, etc. must b; taken to be present in all places, 
for Brahman which is described in these places is one 
and the same. 

12 But Qualities like joy, greater joy, etc. which 
differ in degree and appear to depend on persons, and 
which go to form the innermost sheath of jiva known 
as anandmayakoSa, not only do not belong to Nirguna 
Brahman, but do not form the aspects of Saguija Brah- 
man also. And yet they are recommended for medita- 
tion, only with other qualities such as sajhyadvana and 
satyasankalpa. 
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14 Purusa is mentioned as the highest of all 
for the sake of knowledge and of achieving moksa, and 
not for meditation. 

15-17 The same purusa is spoken of as the Atman, 
and the way to realize him is to restrain the speech in 
mind. Thereby we reach the knowledge of Visnu or 
Purusa, which is the end of the journey. The Vajasa- 
neyins and the Chandogas start the inquiry either with 
Atman or Sat, but ultimately come to the same conclu- 
sion that Atman and Brahman are one and the same. 

18 The sipping of water is to be considered as 
the dress of prana ; and all food is to be considered as 
belonging to prana. 

19 Even in the same Sakha or branch of study, 
if the vidya is one, particulars mentioned in different 
places can be grouped together. The repetition of parti- 
culars is a clue to know that the vidya mentioned in 



vidya of the Vajasaneyins. 

20-22 The two secret names 'ahar' and 'aham' refer 
to different persons, one living in the Sun and the other 
in the eye. Therefore the vidyas are two. 

23 The mere fact of their being connected with 
Brahman does not make the vidyas one and the same. 
The adhidaivika vibhutis of Brahman mentioned in the 
Khlia of the Ranayanias cannot be incorporated in the 
Brahma-vidyas ( whether adhyatmika or adhidaivika ) of 
their own Upanisad, the Chandogya. The qualities 
such as holding the universe, are heterogeneous from 
the qualities mentioned in the vidyas. 

24 So also, when the Chandogya considers the 
human life itself as a sacrifice, and when the Taitti- 
riyaka considers it as belonging to a person who has 
realized the Atman, and when there are numerous points 
of disagreement between the two versions, the only 
conclusion that can be had is that the two Purusa-vidyas 
are not one, but different. One is the continuation of 
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the Brahma-jiiana ; another leads to the attainment of 
one hundred and sixteen years. 

25 Mantras and sacrifices mentioned in the 
Brahmana-passages cannot lv connected with the vidyas 
in the Upanisads. For the motive of the former may ho 
to hurt an enemy, that of the latter to have an upasana. 
The mantras may he subordinate to sacrificial actions but 
may have nothing to da with the vidyas, though they 
might have heen mentioned in close proximity. 

26 The good and the evil results are both aban- 
doned by the wise ; they are then taken by relations 
and enemies of the person respectively. 

27-28 The good and the evil are abandoned by the 
wise even at the time of death; they need not linger 
beyond death, for there remains nothing to be achieved. 

29-31 The devayana-marga has reference to medi- 
tation on Saguna Brahman, but has nothing to do with 
the person who has realized the At man and who has no 
desire. The good and the evil have therefore no con- 
nection with the devayana-marga, in the case of such a 
person. The path has again a proper place in all the 
saguna vidyas which aim at 'abhyudaya,' or BrahmaU ka. 

32 Persons who have realized the Brahman and 
the divine office-bearers who regulate the course of the 
universe remain in bodies so long as their works are not 
exhausted. Thereafter, they become one with Brahman 
and enjoy the bliss of rnoksa. The sancita and the 
kriyamana kinds of karma are destroyed when the high- 
est Atman is seen ; and so like burnt seed they become 
incapable of producing new bodies. The prarahdha 
however continues to the end of the body, because the 
body itself is the result of prarabdha. Further, the 
great sages or divine beings also are required to keep 
their minds purified till they enter into the abode of the 
highest Atman along with the Hiranyagarbha. Vama- 
deva's instance further shows that Brahman is to he 
realized as being identical with one's own self and 
with all. 
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33 All the negations of qualities in all the places 
must be combined to describe the Brahman, just as, as 
seen under 3, 3, 11, all the positive characters are to be 
taken together. 

34 Brahma-vidya is one, though there is refer- 
ence to the two birds one of which eats and the other 
does not. 

35-36 Brahma-vidya is one in^spite of the fact that 
questions and answers about it are more than one. 

37 The reciprocal way of stating 'I am He', and 
* He is 1 1 , is not merely for strengthening the belief of 
the identity of the devotee and God, but for the pur- 
pose of meditation in both ways. 

38 The Satya-vidya is one, in spite of different 
fruits. 

39 The dahara-vidya of the Chandogya is with 
reference to Saguna Brahman, that of the Brhadaranyaka 
is with reference to Nirguna Brahman, though the two 
vidyas are similar in many respects. 

40-41 The pranagnihotra is to be performed only 
when the food is available for dinner, and is to be omit- 
ted when there is no food. 

42 Upasanas mentioned apparently in connection 
with certain sacrificial acts are not necessarily connected 
with them. Usasti Cakrayana's warning to the priests 
that their heads will fall if they do their duties without 
knowing the deities shows that the vidyas are different 
from sacrifices. Besides, devotion to vidyas have their 
independent additional fruits over and above those of 
the sacrifices. 

43 Meditations on vayu and prana are separate, 
in spite of their being declared as one ; for the adhidai- 
vika form of meditation is different from the adhyatmika, 
notwithstanding vidya being one. Besides, while vayu 
is the absorber of the other deities, prana is of the other 
lower pranas ( i. e. senses ). 
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44-52 Thz mental tires built by knowledge do not' 
form part of a sacrificial action ; for they are mental in 
character, and not actual. The other suiiurdinate actions 
are also mental. And the fruits mentioned in the two 
Bnlhmanas which come before and after the description 
of the lires are immortality and the cessation of desires, 
which are obviously the results of vidya and not of 
action. 

53-54 The vidyas are connected with persons or 
selves who are different trom bodies. Difference in the 
qualities of the two. If consciousness is the property 
produced by the elements, it cannot make the latter as 
objects of its knowledge. The presence of the body is 
only an occasion for the manifestation of consciousness. 

55-56 Different branches of Vedic study may have 
the same vidyas. 

57 The VaiSvanara is to be contemplated not 
in parts, but as one whole. For the several' fruits of 
the partial upasanas ate included in the iruit of the 
upasana on the Vaisvanara as a whole. 

58 The object of knowledge may bz one, but 
there may be different types of devotions with reference 
to its different qualities or fruits. 

59 To resort to all the vidyas recommended for 
the realization of God is to get the mind distracted. 
To be devoted to one of them whole-heartedly is 
sufficient. 

60 With regard to the wish-fulfilling vidyas, on 
the other hand, one is free to meditate on any one of 
them or on all of them. 

61-66 The upasanas are not subservient to sacrifices, 
but serve the purposes of men ; and so they cannot 
be combined. 
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Pada IV 

Sutra 

1 -17 Badarayana holds that knowledge of the 
Atman is an independent means of attaining the supreme 
end of man, viz. moksa. Jaimini holds on the other hand 
that it is not independent of sacrificial actions. The 
purvapaksin holds that great persons like Janaka, Uddalaka 
Yajnavalkya, and Asvapati Kaikeyi were busy in doing 
actions in spite of their Atma-jnana, but it must be noted 
that we are not dealing with the transmigrating, embodied 
soul. Yajnavalkya himself, we are told, renounced all 
after saying to his wife that the knowledge of the 
Atman alone constitutes immortality. Such vidyas 
alone which are merely wish-fulfilling and therefore 
involve prohibitions and injunctions, may follow the 
soul after death. Similarly, works are recommended for 
those who merely read the vedas ; but they may be shown 
to be done by persons who have realized the Brahman 
inasmuch as such persons are not affected by the doing 
of works. There remains nothing to be done by one 
who has realized the Atman. 

18-20 Jaimini holds that the three asramas other 
than the Garhasthya are to be accepted by those who, 
due to some reason or other, cannot maintain the agni- 
hotra. Badarayana opposes this by saying that all the 
four asramas have special characteristics and utility. 
The advantage of the sannyasasrama is that the person 
can devote himself entirely to the realization of Brah- 
man, without being distracted by the duties of the other 
three asramas. 

21-22 Sruti-passages about udgltha are not mere 
statements of glorification, but are meant to enjoin 
meditation ; for they contain novel information regarding 
special fruits which accrue from meditation. 

23-24 Upanisadic stories regarding Manu, Yama, 
and Varuna are not simply stories for the purpose of 

v. E. 27 
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being narrated during an aSvamedha .sacrifice, hut arc 
for the purpose of creating a love tor the vidy;is(of 
the Atman, the prana, a,nd the wind) in connection 
with which they arc told. This is analogous to the 
story of Brahmadeva in the karma-kanda cutting his 
omentum for the purpose of sacrifice. 

25 Atma-vidya is independent of works saich 
as the igniting of sacrificial fire, etc., which are enjoined 
in the different fisramas. 

26-27 And yet so far as the origination of the 
Atma-vidya in man is concerned, u is dependent on 
works. The practice of several virtues at least is deci- 
dedly useful for the realization of the Atman and the 
subsequent freedom from sin. Works like sacrifices are 
connected with the desire to know the Atman. Virtues 
and works go to form the internal and external means 
of the act of realization. 

28-31 Restrictions about food and water must lie 
observed, as a general rule, even by the wise. 

32-36 Works obligatory on 56ramas may be useful 
for origination of knowledge if they are done without 
attachment to fruits. 

37-39 All persons, whether they belong to some 
aSrama or not, are entitled to have Atma-vidya ; but 
better it is to belong to some or other asrama, lor this 
will make the acquisition of the Atma-vidya easy. 

40 Sruti allows the ascent from one to another 
asrama, but not the descent. For the duties of a higher 
asrama cannot be given up simply because one desires 
to do so, or is roused by passions. 

41-43 Expiatory acts are available in all the four 
asramas. 

44-46 The fruits go to the sacrificer, and not to 
the priests. 

47-49 Wisdom consists in combining knowledge 
with innocence and child-like simplicity. 
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50 Secretly should the wise observe his duty, 
unknown should he pass his life, and not leave behind 
him a trace of his name. 

51 Atma-jnana may arise in one's life, if there 
are no obstacles to Sravana and manana. 

52 Atma-jnana means moksa itself, though the 
latter is spoken of as the result of the former. 



ADHYAYA IV 
Pada i 

Sutra 

1 Meditative acts, such as Sravana, manana, 
and contemplation, must be continued till the intuitive 
vision arises. Repeated meditation means repeated 
attention to the meaning ;_ and so what is superfluous 
and superimposed on the Atman is eliminated gradually. 
Similarly, upasanas on the aspects of saguna Brahman 
must be repeated. 

2-3 ' I am thou ' and ' Thou art 1 1 are equally 
true from the view-point of identity between the jiva 
and Brahman. If the distinction is due to avidya, where 
is the latter to be located ? It is to be located in the 
mind of the person who asks this very question ; for 
from the view-point of God there is no avidya at all. 

4 Meditation on symbols will never assume the 
form ' I am the symbol \ 

5-6 But the meditation on Brahman should be 
superimposed on the symbols. Similarly, the ideas of 
' aditya 1 and so on are to be superimposed on udgitha 
and others. 

7-12 Meditation should be done while sitting, 
and not so much while standing or lying down. It can 
be carried on whenever the mind can attain concentra- 
tion ; and the upasana should be continued till death. 
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13-14 One who has realized the Brahman is free, 
from the good or evil -iteei- of work*, whether of the 
past or of the future ; bus the prarahdha must be 
experienced. 

16-17 t>i int( rested w :k may b. ci mhineu with 
knowledge, and r. mad: subservient lo moksa, though 
agmhotra etc. arc no* essential tor one who has already 
realized the Brahman. Such action* will he useful far 
one who meditates on saguna Brahman. 

18 Works like agnihotra etc, which arc combined 
with knowledge are better than th. se which are not so 
combine J. And yet the hitter arc not totally useless on 
that account.. They are useful in wiping out the sins and 
evil deeds, and arc useful in increasing our capacity to 
resort to the more direct and internal means of know- 
ledge, such as sravana and manana. 

19 Avidya l^ing uprooted and prarahdha k'ing 
exhausted the wise man will attain to ircJcsa as soon as 
the body falls. 

ADHYAYA IV 
Pa da n 

Sutra 

1-6 At the time of death the functions ol speech 
and other senses merge in the mind ; then the mind also 
stops to function and merges in prana ; the priina then 
merges first in the soul, and then along with the soul in 
the light and other elements. 

7 The departure of the soul out of t he body, 
till the parting of the ways, is common to both the 
ignorant and the wise. Taking his abode in t he subtle 
elements, which form the seed of the gross body, the 
ignorant is impelled by karma to migrate from one body 
to another. The soul of the wise resorts to the vein 
lit by knowledge and goes on the path toward liberation. 
The wise man, however, is here meant to be the upasaka 
of the saguna Brahman. 
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8-11 The subtle body made of the subtle elements 
which are the support of organs of sense etc. continue 
to exist after death till there comes about the final 
release, due to the knowledge of Brahman. 

12-16 In the case of one who has realized abso- 
lute immortality on account of having burnt the defects 
. of avidya, there is neither the departure from body nor 
the journey of the pranas. He realizes the Brahman 
even when the body is living ; the organs and the ele- 
ments become one with Brahman. 

17-21 The soul of one who meditates on the saguna 
Brahman, on the other hand, ascends to the hundred and 
first vein, and passes through the skull, and then 
follows the rays of the sun, even though the upasaka 
dies during night, or when the sun is moving towards 
the south. The ignorant people wrongly believe that a 
particular time is excellent for dying. 

ADHYAYA IV 
Pada hi 

Sutra 

1 Those who wish to realize Brahman by means 
of upasanas must go by the path of fire etc. to 
Brahmaloka. 

2-3 The stages on the way are : light, days, the 
bright half of the months, the six months during which 
the sun moves to the north, the year, the abode of gods, 
the wind, the sun, the moon, lightning, Varuna, Indra, 
Prajapati, and Brahmadeva. 

4-6 These names of stages such as light and so 
on are really the guides to the travelling souls, as is 
suggested by such phrases, ' light leading to day 1 and 
so on. 

7-14 The destination to which the souls are led 
is the saguna Brahman or Brahmaloka, and not the 
nirguna Brahman. And yet the souls do not return ; 
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for they too attain final release by being absorbed in 
nirguna Brahman, along with Brahmadeva or Hiranya- 
garbha. This is what is known as krama-mukti as 
opposed to videha-mukti or jlvan-mukti. There can be 
no movement with reference to nirguna»Brahman, wliich 
is all pervading; for the jiva is ess;ntially Brahman and 
so cannot be said to move towards itself. 

15-16 Those alone who meditate on saguna Brah- 
man and not on symbols go to Brahmalcka. 

ASDHYAYA IV 
Pada iv 

Sutra 

1-3 The soul becomes free from bondage when 
it manifests in its own form, and abides in it. The con- 
dition of the sonl, on the other hand, in the three 
conditions of wakefulness, sleep, and dream is stained by 
one or other defect. 

4-9 When the soul msets the highest light and 
manifests in its own form, it becomes one with Brahman. 
Consciousness alone, or chiefly, constitutes then the 
nature of the released soul. The attributes e. g. sinless- 
ness may be sai l to belong to Brahman from the pheno- 
menal point of view. The released sou! is his own 
Lord. 

10-16 The released person can be with or without 
a body. The released soul can divide itself into many 
souls, just as one flame can produce many flames. 

17-22 Souls which are said to he released, in the 
sense of having come to dwell in the Brahraaloka, can 
assume different forms, but are unable to create different 
worlds. For this power of creation, subsistance, and 
dissolution is of the nirguna Brahman only. Along 
with Hiranyagarbha these relatively released souls be- 
come finally merged in the nirguna Brahman, and do 
not return again. 

Om Tat Sat. 



Important Extracts from Upanisads 
and other sources as found in 
Samkara's Commentary 

Numbers in brackets indicate the adhyaya, pada, 
and sutra of the Brahma-Sutras. 

Aitareya Aranyaka 
2, 1, 6-3^ot^% S&Zl I ( 3, 4, 22 ) 
2, 2, 4, *r)S*ft 3, 3, 37 ) 

2, 4, 2, 4 — srfji^Fijc^T t$*k smirerct i ^ng*- zvti 
?TTfe% smirch I ( 2, 4, 14 , 3, 3, 43 ) 

Aitareya Upanisad 

1, 1,1-2 — 3* SiTrJTT STT «J3TJI 8ircft«|f»rf§FaR 

JRHtTOTN: I ( 3, 3, 16) 

1, 2, 2-3 — 5TT«Tt iriJTR^TTT^rti^^M^rWTJ g^nn- 
*TtTT 3*1^1 ( 3, 3, lo ) 

1, 3, 11-13— *T f-^TcT Jpfil fef? JT?^ ^T%ffl ST f^RI 

stijtr f^rt^TT §t*t £rnr?m i sr q^pN gs* m 

<TcTJTOM^<^ I ( 3, 3, 17 ) 

3, 3— otr s#r ^5 cnr sisriqmt^ ^rr %mfa *i 

JUT^HTR I rfcS^^ I . S&S&X ^J^t 

55fa: srtt araHT swr ar§l I ( 3, 3, 17 ) 

Bhagavadgita 

2, 24— 3T=5#^^^^i^|^ira|r?nS5Tt'^r ^ I 

( 2, 3,29 , 3, 2, 37) 
2, 25 — 3T5q^sir^ «x<i) saw fa ^^fa^g^r^ 1 

cWTT^r ftr^r sn gt ri fogil ife 11 ( 3, 2, 23 ) 
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3, i 7 — «ns=gfpTTTf?rcq vrrrj^wi^vi I 

-$\^>m rT TT^T^TTi TPI ?T RT7% II ( 4, 1,2) 
3, 35— 'T'TUT RIW: 7*v*RT^qfa?!FI ( 3, 4, 40) 

3, 42 — ?r^j^nmr 7/T r i'Tr^Nf?j^wr: qr i 

stsft*^ in ^r^ff «T3r?r^g "7: II (2. 3, 15 ) 

4, 37— *rWr>r ^m* ; nfaa*ii^Tp^:^T I 

sTRrfa: ^Tannr ^rttft^t spit II ( 3, 3, 32 ) 

5, 17— Pr^^^T-rFRR^K^T^'lTTinrT: I 

jt-.^;?^*t?i% ^HfW^-inT: It ( 3, 4, 20 ) 

6, 1 1— sy^t Jrrr urst-? frvarjTTT^nrwP i 4, 1, 10 ) 

6, 45— iH^^fa^^FTt ^fa^T HRH I ( 3, !, 3S ) 

7, 21-22— m *it *ri ir 33 vtt:: W3pnT^gfe^5jf?f I 

8, 6— ?i =r qrsfq wr^*?^ <?iit^% qr^^ri^ i 

4 ?rimfvr ^ ^ravTTfirr: II . 3, 3, 56, 

4, 1,12) 

8, 10— Jrqw-TI^ OT^rr^JT Wi-'TT T-t*T ^1 

(4, 1. 12) 

8, 23 — ?T=T ^T^WTTFjfr 'TtffR: I 

WW * h ^spnfo srr^rf* II ( 4, 2, 20 ) 

8, 26— g^ot ?im J*?T I 

U^tTT qT^iTTffc W'^HA fr 3?r: II ( 3, 3, 31 ) 

10, 4— ^g-RjremV. ^mr w. i 

10, 5 — 5lfl:5TT ^HTrTT gfij*^ T^TTSW: I 

13, 12— i^r y-dra^^rrfir ^re^rT^wJwsgfr i 

3RTfeqt m * srrremg^ || ( 3, 2, 17 ) 
15, 6—* gjff * t^rro * t?w. i ( 4, 4, 20 ) 

15, 3ft^% 5N*p: *PTT?T5r. I ( 2, 3, 45 ) 
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Brhadaranyakopanisad 

1, 3, 19 — SI^ITTr fi^JTT=y i* 1 1 cm l "I' ^c^TJTfcT cT^J cTS^Tc^r 
fk WTIW **r: | ( 2, 4, 1 1 ) 

1 , 3, 22 — ^rrr: ^fki wxt nofcr ^nrt fTFta" sw 

SRStecTT ^cTr^Tff I ( 2, 4, 13 ; 3, 2, 12 ) 

1, 3, 28— *r 3STcrrsscJT% i3tjtrtt eir *r ^r^ spwra 

dmmqfa (3, 4, 44) 

1, 4, 1 — 3TTrfl'1^ , JT5r 3TT#r^5Trar^: i ( 3, 3, 16 ) 

1, 4, 7— *r 'TT ^fJrf^?: I STR^rnrvq 1 : I q-sai msrr%- 

s^fkri: ^r%«frm r>Kbrc£<5T% £ JT qtffe I ( 2. 3. 

17 and 27 ) 

1 . 4, 10—375 sT^T%T I ( 2, 3, 17 and 30, 47 . 3, 2. 27; 
4. 1.3,4. 4,4) 

(3, 3, 32) 

<rg^i ^rrcmj ( 3, l, 7,4, l. 3) 

1, 5, 2— ^5<?f ^rfci s^wrgJTTSTirefir^ mg[raci 
(4,1, 18). 

1, 5, 3— ^t'rarTfTr^s^m v^t srrw i trht ifcr 

T^fcT JiTOf ?raftfcT i ^ttp firraforsrr sr^rssr^r itcR- 

^cTf^R UTT <*tcT?JPn «IT SPTRTrUr TPTTW HfmW: I 

(2. 3, 32 and 40, 2, 4, 12 and 18) 

1, 5. 20— s^sirg TT^frr * ? g ^r^rrq i 2, 
4,16) 

1. 5, 23 — cTift CT.cPPT 3^cTFT lETPpq - STSStocTT I 
( 4. 4. 21 ) 

2. 1, 20— ^M^ftr^3*Wjc?rarsj*: ggr rN$- 

^Rrfor ^cTTTfr sg^d^cT I < 2, 3. 17 , 2, 4, 1 and 3 ) 
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2, 3, l—g; m ajqnft *V x$ km** ^ W 
f^ra xi trs^iCTC? ^F^ar | ( 3, 2, 22 ) 

2, 3, 3— m^TF^frw k&pgm, I ( 2, 3, 4 ) 

2, 3, 6 — 3NH7I 'rtpfSTt ^ ^WWn^l %r^T- 

«-«j<«-«mw ^rrr^'ar T^rftrRr I ( 3, 2, 17 and 22, 30 ) 
2, 4, 5— -si ?rr snc t*7j: frparpi vfa- fnrm *i^FJR*rj 
stor ifif: &Tt i arrsR*, spnrr©, firaw«i sisrono, 
^rswro, <£t*wi«, kztvzi", ^^tftt^. sn?m *tt -tfc 

58"?* STfavTt H^rP'Tt f^vqTfcpT^TT Jf3F. J 41'-*Ml m 

sp-jut* u?*n Jwt"^ *m Ri%w I ( 3, 39 , 2, 4, 2 , 3, 

4, 2 and 8 ) 

^«ft sit smEr ^^17 «ft ^tot^tt i ( 2, 3, 6 , 3, 2, 

36 ; 3, 4, 52) 

2, 4, 10— wpt nsm ^?TWT fspklfcflitaCH^: I (3,4,8) 
2, 4, 1 4— grrTfas w^ft ^f^rt firafet tstEt, 

*m\ { 3, 4, 16, 4, i, 3,4, 4, 16) 

2, 5, 1 — ^TSIpnreTT "jfas^t H^TtiPTTSHJTUT: Jl!«h 
J7«TT?JT OT<K^?Tii WWTS nrTIR : Q^SQ^I T ^S'-WlfiH'*^- 
ftW^i(3,2,i2) 

2, 5, 18— irsisf. rSTT^i S^SIT. =^3^: I H TSift 

5*-. 3*?t *fc%r?[ I ( 4, 2, 21 ) 

2, 5, 19— cf^tcT^ ayfi^ireqRtRM m « n wqqrrrFBT as 
^^i: i ( 2, 3, 17, 3, 2, 14 and 21, 30, 36 ) 

3, 2, 10— qf^; ^ 'fRft'STJI I arflW l^j: 'TTSTTWN 
Wife I ( 3, 3. 51 ) 

3,2, 11 

rMIWJIdt IHJ^T I ( 4, 2, 13 ) 

3, 4, ] — *TreT3n^d$jTT^?T *T 3TT<*TT ^<4?-d<HS£ 
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'srtffcr smorftsrs mm sraterc: I (3, 2, 27, 3, 3, 32 and 

35, 3, 4, 8. 4 S 1,3 ; 4, 3, 14) 

3, 4, 2— qtt a strut ^Nrds^tS-^i^qj ( 3, 3, 36 ) 
3, 5, l— ^rerfcrd qtaMimfimd srt% jrti 3nr 

f^m I ^ q dWrUH NRHI d|^U|| ; yU| U Hq | « fotfmUWUg 
jfM * m&mt mm: I ( 3, 4, 8 and 9; 3, 4, 47 ) 

3, 7, 3— m <jfe?Ti Ha^ras^T st^rt q- "jferr ?t %^ *tft 

(2, 3, 13; 4,1,3 ) 

3, 7, 23 — iTT^Satsfef 5§fT ^T??TT5^tsfeT STTcTT JTF^S- 
rTT5T%T SRTT ^T^SeTSRrT TST^rrtq 1 ?T 3TTfJTT5«-d'M|WJ^d1S3T5«T 

?rat j1KI<j4+ arre fu^iium I (2, 3, 13 and 30, 40, 
43, 3. 2, 30 ) 

3, 8, 8 — ^tarlrari- Tn»r ar^orr arm^^FiR'^y- 

Wnq-^^^rferJR^ ( 2, 3, 7; 3, 2, 11 . and 14, 

3,4,52; +,1.2, 4,3, 14) 

3, 8, 9— q^q- 3T\qR^T ST5TRT% TfPS '^^T^H^ 
f^T%ScT:l3, 4> 8) 

3, 8, 11 — hst s^^ft tf^?? spaBj^r STT^^ ^5rt%^TM 
tststhj rrr^TTcrts^ 3[S ^T^^^Ttsfer sir?? WH^dter^r *f<2 

(2, 3,30; 3,4,8; 4, 1,2) 

3. 9, 26— ^- crq- irra %^TrTrrsii?ii ^ f| i^^^r it f| 

^ft^S^mt rT t% ^?q$ST%<iT IT S5RJ^ IT RWT% I ( 3, 2, 23, 
3, 4, 52; 4, 3. 14 ) 

3, 9, 28— msrrcTTR^ mr I ( 2, 3, 18, 4. 1. 2 ) 

4, 1, 2-^jr ran ^TRcirft I ( 3. 3, 59 ) 
4, 2, 4-3^ I srmrsfe I ( 4. 3, 14 ) 

4, 3, 7 — ?JtS?T T%RJT?T: ETFtg f/^^fft: 3^: I *T 
<*Wiid*mid I ( 2, 3, 24 and 30, 40, 3, 3, 17 ) 
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4, 3, s— ?7 sir ^wft srcniR: ^-Rprw^Tmre: ' 
niorfir: * jr^Puumm : tfj™ fcrurfc i (2, 3, 16) 

(2,3,18) . 

4, 3, 10—* ?TvT TVIT * T^PTT 5T ^''IRt VT^^I r>IFC«iI- 
5TITT?T^: I ( 3,2, 1 ) 

4, 3, 11— TqfjOT sTru^r^^T^n: ^rtRRr^rssflR I 
gpEfflfW «WR ww. JJBI 1(2.3,1 S and 20 ) 

4,3, 12— am* T^c^f ^>.$^Rr79^ifeir I 

*T frftSWft ^ fojIW 3*:t n*tf?r: | ( 2, 3, 34, 2, 4, 
11:3,2,3) 

4, 3, 21— rigvir fir^TT Pitt ^rftWBI * «rn$ ^=7* ^ 

40, 3, 2, 7 and 31 ) 

4, 3, 22— fq?U5pRT W'TTjITrTT ♦TIM <?far 

^tt v?^=rT stop i ara *=Rr:*H;rr i 'iR^mtf 

( 3,2, 10; 4, 1,2 and 3 ) 

4, 3, 23— ISTR 757^ ** 757R * 3E*f$&- 

fcpg<r?<t#U 2, 3,18,4,4,4) ' 

4, 3, 30— sr ftsrr^ffRraift^w ftaftSfsMiRkltflia 

3 *^fiHFWfeT rTfTlS'TrirW^ TTSriTTJft'TR I 2, 3, 18 : 
4, 4, 15 ) 

4, 3, 31— 5?t apu^i CT?r*T^s;4TO£ta i ( 3,2,7) 
4, 3, 33 — *r tj\ nq^qrart ir^' ^fpft ^^^Sj^mrsroft 1 

4^mi u »WM ?5P ^ rj;^: fq^nrrqo qro-TOfao «E;&VErr*m o 

«w mmkfa mrz 1 ( 3, 1, 7 ) 

4, 4, 2 — ^7 |cR?r i^^rra srift^ %* stttrh't strit 
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f RHWt *Wfqn:^ ijOTST I ( 2, 3, 20, 2, 4, 6 and 16 ; 3, 
1, 3 and 4, 3, 4, 5 and 11, 4, 1, 12, 4, 2, 4 and 13, 17 ) 

4, 4, 3— cncmr grorepj^T rjor^TTf^ ir?*rT5W4ni--wjuT- 

M WWH^qTSSc*! M ^ M<H ^Td I ( 3, 1; 1 ) 

4, 4, 4— 3r*mir^- st£k INr'uRrai roft wis wre w at 
TOFiRft «q I ( 3, 1, 1 ) 

4, 4, 5— 3T STTTITrJTT tiff fajEff pfl 41^414: M| U | *«| - 

sa^nfq - : sftemq - : <jrasrfaq- HFTtirm 3R£nq arT^Tgrg q ^ ^n4) .s- 

^ro^rd mararft crar i ( 2, 3, 30, 3, l, 9, 4, 2. 6 ) 
4, 4, 6— Bn*l*fr ^nr^^T qfe*%s WH^f - 

rar*KrH ama^m sTTcir^mt ^ g^q- snirr ^c^mfcr nfc *T*auT- 
I ( 2, 3, 19; 3, 1. 8- 3, 2, 26 ; 3, 4, ll } 4, 1. 19- 

4. 2, 7 and 12, 13 ; 4, 3, 14) 

4, 4. *T3r*re R9 dH* 1 ^ I ( 4, 2, 13) 

4, 4, 8-9— 3TOj: qwar fcp g*TW: I gfeffggga ;?W- 

m$ fare ^fcr «5*fk£ =5r i qwn Bsson pgft i wjftfa 
^feqwi^hrew I ( 3, 4, 39 ) 

4, 4, 10 — cT^TT ^qlraTT ^TTI^^Tq^TTr^Trri^Tq; I (4, % 5) 
4, 4, 19— JTfT=B^T3^sq- ^1 TTHTsfeT f^T* I q^fr 

gT^TTTJTtfa q" fl 5TT^T Uprft I ( 2, 3, 47, 3, 2,13 and 36 ) 
4, 4, 20 — rqx^r: n; snranrctT^sr sn^TT tnDP*W I 

( 2, 3, 21 ) 

4. 4, 21 — rlifa sftd R^T^ S^rf fTqicT sJI&ur: | ( 4, 1, 1 ) 
4, 4, 22— «JW JTfRST STTcHT q>Sq BrtROT: STT^ 
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?rcffiM S?ihft (2. 3, 21 and 29, 43, 3. 3 , 39 $ 3, 

4, 15 and 17. 18, 19, 26. 27. 34, 4. 1. 2 and 14. 16. 18 ) 

4. 4, 23- Hfflrifo fo%raft TT^ 3TOlfelf?l3|: ^WT^ 
^TSScIt^TrSSJTTH 7^rf?T I ( 3. 4, 27; 4, 3, 8 ) 

4, 4, 24— h m w JiffR3r -tfFw^rrt m^rrm fo^r 
*g*ro$ l ( 3. 2. 39 ) 

4, 4, 25 — H m OTT JT?TR3T WOTSjTf'TSOTlS^SVTTt ElfSJT- 

$ s*TT*rt 3 m vraft t 03 ir? i ( 2, 3. 17 ; 3, 3. 17; 
3. 4, 52; 4. 1,2; 4. 3. 14) 

4, 5. 6 — 3TTFJTT m Wfc 2T?o^: '-STfaSTt Ji^l BfR[V7flffT<13?ft 

Sfa-m i ^ft ^t«€tc firsT^T *r fgrf^w I ( 2. 3, 6 ; 

3. 4, 1 and 24; 4, 1.1 ) 

4, 5, 13 — *T T-OT ^^q^S^TTdsqiW: i^jft <MM»f 

qHWBW I ( 2, 3, 17 and 18-, 3. 2. 16; 4. 4, h j 

4, 5. 14— star* Sftraita ttt ^TRT^f^rorflfwr 

^S?HTTrJTr5#53f^m? i ( 2, 3. 17 ) 

4, 5. 15— Vide 2, 4, 14 above ( 3, 2, 7; 3. 3, 39; 
3,4, land 9, 52 ; 4. 3, 14) 

5, 5. (3,3,20 
and 38 ) 

5, 5, 2 — dtMHHrMM^ ?T arrf^ft *T TT U.rjff^^"^ 
g^t ^tSSFp*: l ( 3, 3, 20 and 38 ) 

.5. 5, 3 & 4— ?T qrr nxrfwiT^ <^ wIlqfoM^RPl I 

crts^t ^jots^^M « wImKtm i skfaffl 1(3,3,21 ) 

5, 6, 1— TRtWtOT 3^rt *n: ^r^dfow^cfggfo ^ 

n^t fNr I ( 3, 3. 19 ) 

5, 10, 1 — q^r q jp , rts^is4l*i4ffa JigRprsgftl 
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5TT«nft: ^rm: I ( 4, 3, 1 and 2 ) 

6, 1, 1— ?rt 1 1 s^g ^ srg =g 3^ssr Srgsr ^rt 

I ( 3, 3, 1 ) 

6, l, 13—^ 4r*M\% I TOnresre fr aftfcg- 

fera i ( 2, 4, 8 ) 

6, l, 14— ? sngsrr* sar Eiforsr-sfor el a&faate - 
^ftfo i •ti^t a^TR^ 3n?i vrF?t ara^t^ «r 

d^ WH JT«T^ I ( 3, 3, 10 and 18 ; 

3. 4,28) 

6, 2, 14-~*fc|f|*& i^cT d^llH^ i lM sfofr | (3, 3, 2) 

6, ?, 15— ^fr st^t qwgrawi 

dl^dl< g^T *TW*T Bggtal«WWft ft ^ rifl<A&% TO: 
<R[*fl ^rfct ^rf ?T gTOffo: I ( 3, 3, 31; 4, 3, 1 and 2, 6, 

8, 9; 4, 4, 22 ) 

Chandogyopanisad 

1, 1, 1— artfirc^l^^n^fcr I ( 3, 3, 7 and 9, 55 ; 
3, 4, 22; 4. 1, 6 ) 

1,1, 3— *T 0,<T tswj TOP TO«rfsS?ft ?T^RJ: I 

( 3. 3, 42 ) 

1, 1, 7— anxrRrcTT i ^ srtort srth *r vxfck fegrRsrc- 
5^ig^ I ( 3, 3, 9 and 42 ) 

1, 1, 10— %?fhfr f^cTt q^R!%g %^ 5f %^ | =^ 
RSWT ^iTlMMM^I cT^I c^fortf *rRt I ( 3, 3, 42; 

3, 4, 4; 4, 1, 6 and 18 ) 

1. 5, 12 — sr^t m '^nk^i I ^^JTR r=r Tqf^qTrT I 
(4,1,2) 

1, 6, 6— q- q^^rTqf^ fe<u^q ; <psft fe^- 
^TT«jfl^I%^T ^iMU|^ (r ti4 g^nf: I ( 3, 3, 38 ) 
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*T «W Wttrfftl^fct: *T '^TSflPT: 1(3, 3, 7 ) 

I. U). 9 1 1 — *n **rt zt^rk. iiPi. v&m<. *t«jft?tt <ri 
%fenR sPSatafe. 3^rrwrPr. afosftofe ijjn n Brrm- 
«rtffe l ( 3, 3, 42 ) 

2, 8, i iumtarefta i < 4, 1. 6 ) 

4, 6, 1— * ^ far wfor ;t fta&f c.H^dTS^ **?R 

!pq^n(3, 1, 7 ) 

3, 12, 6— mmm *fc>m ?Ri ^nthi i qrdrer 

*nf v&fik timemfr ®fa i ( 2. 3, 4v ; 4, 4, V) ) 

3,12, 7-9— mstf sfg^ gOTFCTOTi T ^ISTO?*: 
wrcran *r qkstranfepi 3tt<etct: I ( 3, 2, 35 ) 

3, 14, 1 — ^afert aw ?T53rarrfaft <n^t <jni4m I 2, 
3, 6 and 10; 3, 2. 21 . 3, 3. 58 ) 

3, 14, 3-4— jt 5mms??rt^soiiqT^ft^i r f T^rcsnr *rS- 

TT^T WWr^fiWH ^TFIT^felT^ ZWU- 

^Wl^vm ^vr: I i=&5Jtt wrq: *rfen 

( 2, 3, 7 and 29; 3. 2. 11 and 21, 37 s 3, 3, 23 and 32 
58. 59 ; 4, 3, 14 ) 

3, 17, 6— gnfin^s ^^ i Mi^d^ 'j ufd^ai- 
f^rofe. 3T52?mfH siromfecrJT^tfe i ( 4. l, 12 ) 

3, 18, 1-4— jtfm ^r^M I 4^r««ETCira<d&^dU 

^^TcJflll 3fOTFa|^crnf?f: ^ snf^T: qt^ 

^^1(3.2,12) 

3, 18, 3— qtffa sT^it: ^rg& r^x | ^Tlfjun ^ftf?TTT *nfo 
"9t 5Hlf=i g qfttST <R»*U NgNFtift I ( 4, 1, 1-4 ) 
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V I ( 2, 4. 9, & 14 ) 

3, 19. 4-3*1%* a§TTH l ( 4, 1, 5 ) 

4. 14, 3— qrarr gfsRWww 3?prt ?t %^t?cT fi^fwfr 

Tni 3ftr ?t Rj^m i ( 4, 1, 13 ) 

4, 15, 5— am q^ ^hrTfors^sq ^f?cf qf^ =ar fr sfreq^- 

a^ra Q^frr srfoqsnrRT mspnmS rt^ 5 ^ i ( 4, 2, 

20-21 ; 4, 3, 2 and 8, 9, 12 ; 4. 4, 22 ) 

4, 17, 10 — q^Bpg; % amr qir tstor ^qterRqsftsfo- 
I ( 3. 3, 66; 4, 1, 18, ) 

5. 1, 6— 3to i stftt 3ri£r*rfo s^T^i dnR^nq; 
dm«raftfiri(2, 4, n ) 

5, 2, 8 — q^T qa§?3 qn^g feq *qsrg q^r% ^rgf% rrq 
3rr?ftqTTrR^^ar5r^T% (3, 2, 4 ) 

(3, 1, 1,3. 1, 17) 

5. 9, 1— f% g w-jim^dNm : q^srsft wmfa 
4>M\i^ snwf qr ^ qr irrarr^^: *ifW qrqrs[TS?j srrqt i 
( 3. 1. l ) 

5. 10, 1— 3- %^s?^ sn^r aq ^m*id ^siiTOftrenra- 

?rq#^S^oo | ( 3, 3, 31 ) 

5, 10, 3— 3t«j q- ^ s?m ^zr^ ^ Hj^MWd % tfrofir- 

*mqfcn(3, 1, 6&17) 

5. 10. 4— ^ftirt Tjm cT^rRmf^ it ^rr wrfo I ( 3,1,6) 
5, 10, 5-7- d^Nc^M i djiI^ irs^r^^R 
q^aiTTSKnnTrr^TTOTS qr^^T ^ *rqfao arvr *n?%o 
vrarao sraqft <t sqtflqsiT Bfar^rcqaqfenOTTqT 

<?WT3Juiq\PH qr ^rBtqqtf* sNq"qtf* qra q q^q^urr 

V. E. 28 
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« *T II * II ( 3. !> 8 & 9. 22-24 & 26, 4. 3, 14 ) 

5, 10, 8— 3T^?TTt: T'itf wot * ?THTinfsr r *pcrT- 

'HM l ^ l ^ i FTTfa VT#?T fa^^^^qWJT fon^ 

^ * *nj*f?f ^TwrR^g^ 1 ( 3, I, I & 17, 4. 3, 1 ) 

5, is. 1 -2— *r*=%^ s7r*5nrr^^f^JTRiiF«Tflr tyzm.- 
*£m% *t R^TFPF^-smF^ 1 ( 3, 3, 1 & 

4. 57 ) 

( 3, 3, 57 ) 

5, 19, 1— M-firi, rown^t^SttfaT *T 37 3''JJTTOT$Rf 

^ttttt ^ m^imm «rrsf?r 1 ( 3, 3, 40 ) 

. 24. 3— zmTWT^RST ETTfT Sppf<t?I TSf TT'STR: 

srr.^i(4, 1, 13) 

5, 24, 5—^5 ^rq<TT TTFSr JTMt 7g«7T*T?T OR *T?Trfa 

^qfastagqr^ 1 ( 3, 3, 40 ) 



6, 1, 2-6— sMd^-ii ^rY^t jtcttrt ar^Rtnjft 

«K<<ft&^ frT ftina ^rTrj: ll ^ II ( 2, 3, 5 & 6; 

2, 4, 4 ; 3, 3. 17 ) 

6, 2,1— «fefifepm (2,3,1 
& 5, 6 ; 3, 2, 21 & 32; 3, 3, 12 & 17 ) 

6, 2, 2,— WTCTCT: ^K^fa I ( 2, 3, 9 and 10 ) 

6, 2, 3— <rt$ra «ri Fit mrti&fe arnrts^arei 1 
^BW *I ^rr snrr^ra ^s^sm 1 ( 2, 3, 6 and 10, 12 ; 

2, 4, 1, 3, 3, 17 ; 3, 4, 8 ) 

6, 2, 4— err s?rq «sF<r ^rm mnfrmftft ctt swt- 
l*3Rn(2, 3, 12 and 13, 4, 2, 3) 
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6, 3, l — ?Nf ^r^f ^itstt «rtarft ^wi^fl 

6, 3, fltaiciWKggfirer I ( 2,3, 17, 2, 4, 20 ; 

3, 2, 6 and 21 ) 

6, 3, 3 — rfrar f^^r fcfgi&vi ^wnira 3w 

(2, 4, 20) 

6, 4, 1—^ dfer ^Wd^M wsgb <r^n «r^or 
<T^*n (2, 3, 12) 

6, 5, l— 3t§tct%£ ^n*T Brsfcrt a^r *n ^Foftst ^tt^t- 
?rt inmrepnft qtsftTOBroro i ( 2, 4, 21 ) 

<2. 3. 15,2, 4, 4,4. 2,3) 

6, 8, 1 — ^t?tt <srtwr ct^t ^r^rt *tw% WH'ftdl I 

<3, 2, 7 and 10, 31, 35) 

«qfel<4, 3, 14) 

6. 8, 6— 3t^t *rft7 jwr sra<ft sn^rfe <3M£id jr: 
srr3t Jrpjreftrfe ?ter: trc^n frrawin i ( 4. 2, 1 and 2 ) 

6, 8, 7— q d^lrWUK <3§ "8 3lTcTrr rTr^flfe S^?T- 

(2, 3, 6 and 17, 30. 47, 2, 4, 4 ; 3, 2, 21 and 27, 
3, 3, 17 and 36, 3. 4. 8 ; 4, 1, 2 and 3 S 4, 4. 4 ) 

6. 9, 2— *rf?r -T ftg: *rft #raT?T? II R It 

(3, 2, 7 and 9) 

6, 11, 3 — sfHiMci wffi 1*^4 «T sfteit fy<4d I ( 2, 3, 
16 and 17 ) 

6, 14, 2— amnfaFyd dwVl fet Jirasr 

t#S*J *ftr*t ifir I (3, 3. 32, 3,4 , 1; 4, 1, 15 and 19) 

*nrara*rafti (4, 1,4 ; 4,3, 16) 

7, 2, 2— *r ^ ^ dii^Kd «w ronwi6 i ( 4, 

1,5) 
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7. 4, 3— 5R *i SSFO/JT** mm % H cfftCFHOTE 

nftforrec qftftm;sT'TJ?Mlww4»Jiiw>sfiifewrfH I (4,1 , 5) 
7. 6, \—vm*Vi vfixzU (4, I, 9) 

7, 11, 1— ^tT H.I^N --m% MW'-lfa TTT'^TTri (4, 3, 3) 

7. 15. 1— nrori s fw srnm jtt?tt arm >ar?rr i ( 3, 3, 58) 
7, 24. i— srsf snarenprffl iTT^^imBi srFsfjcarsnfa 

«s*i*n ('3, 4. 52; 4, 3, 13,4.4, 4) 
7, 25. 2— *r USt WRIIgR J'lPuirH ^TT^T g f-M i r^ 

ggpifigM wits SfcwM «d^P^nfgiroftsi^%t ^foft i 

(3.2,36) 

^,(3,2, 36; 4, 3,^14.4.4^4 ) 

7, 26, 2— ansriSJvf^ '=T^T5jfi?: H-WJ-St tHTT *gf?r- 

fo nfar--U3 , 3. 32. 3. 4, 29 ; 4, 4. 15 ) " 

8, I, 1— qf^swfor^gY Tfft jjwfCWs sfan t?^- 

(3. 3. 23 ■ 4. 2. 18. 4. 3, 14) 

8, 1, 3—*ii^i^i y^Mi^i^i-wiyi^iissTT^r srrereT 3$t 

aifcramtyMk writs <snnfifc i ( 3, 3. 23 ) 

8, 1. 5— nrr aTTrJiTSMSdm^T fard fa^uiVl*! firfir- 
^sfw^r: grewiWi qgwftsw I ( 3, 3. 39 ) 

8, 1. 6— sra q- raRnm^Afl ara^m <HW4kahmM«fi 
WTORRt I ( 3, 3. 39 , 4, 4, 9 and 17 ) 

8, 2, 1 — qf^ Iqd.<ril**uil fi*^4T?grrPT fiWJ 
*gfrsfen(4. 3, 14; 4,4,8) 

8, 3. 2—srn: ^r?: snrr wrofe ggq ^ qsrate si 
Bf#c! I ( 3. 2, 9 ) 

8. 3, 3— ^ Stf STTrJTT sd? I ( 2, 3. 24 ) 

(3, 2. 7 and 10, 31 . 4, 1. 14) 
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8, 5, 1 — aw znm ??iT^^r% ajsR^ita an^i ( 3, 4, 26 ) 
8, 5 3— m?m ?r mrih * BgrgpfaTgRF^d i (3, 4,35) 

8, 5, 3— cf^trcrfkcTT *$m; srgftffra fgr^r^i (4, 

3,14) 

8, 6, 1— sra m q^t ?ri^rT: farg^nfarafer- 
sfcn ( 4, 2, 18 ) 

8, 6, 2— 3?i jjmK i f^i<*Hiq ^ err: ( srrr^rpr t^pt: ) 

(4, 2, 19) 

8, 6, 3— mA^t^^n ^HRcT: * fk<AWM\t£ 

c^T!TT#3l (3, 2,7) 

8, 6, 5— 3TSJ q ^d ^l^^r^c^freqr tf^TTW*!- 
^TFRsnTl (4, 2, 18 and 19, 4,3,1) 

8, 6, 6— -sr£ a^m^r jmwnsrr jj^mwfir: 

W*cT i ( 4, 2, 1 7 and 19 ; 4, 3, 13 ; 4, 4, 22) 

8, 7, 1— q- 3TTcHTSW7r3Tr Br^ti^t Rffipi- 

( 2, 3, 39 and 43; 3, 4, 1, 4. 1, 1, 4, 4, 2 and 3 ) 

8, 8, 1— jcHt ^n i cH wm strjtr q^qrra »nr wi*r«i srr 
*%«r: sfetrmM i ( 2, 3, 27 ) 

8, 12, 3— ^er^ ?HEi^rrfts^TT^sfmc§gf?irir <rc s^tfe- 
^orrwR^qti^ 3rw 3^: 1 ( 3, 4, 8 ; 4, 4, 

1-5) 

8, 12, 4— am qtd^i-mm ^ fe w *t ^r^q: q^ri 
^r^w m nrErroftRr ^rut ^t^ft Errors 1 ( 2, 

3, 18 ; 2, 4, 15 ) 

8, 1 2, 3rrmr w^wraT'w-':^ 1 ( 4, 4, 10 ) 
8, 15, 1— aiwi4&w3HJIfcftt<t rorRsrr* gd: qwffgRt^- 

#<TO% I ( 3, 4, 6 and 12, 4" ; 4, 4, 22 ) 
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I&vasynpanisad 
.itftsfar * W3? fo«*Pf ii ( 3, 4, 7 ) 

7— *Ft JTt?r: im; TlP^l^m: II ( 4, 3, 14 ) 

Jabalopanirad 

(3, 4, 17,3,4,20) 

H^qTO I ( 3, 4, 2H) 

Kathopaniaad 

(3,1,13) 

1, 2, 7 — ysiuirmfa q^Fvpgrf * 7*wr: 5T^^lsf^ 1^ *T 

fog: I (3, 4, 51) 

1,2, 14 mrVF?T?W-lM\^ -i.rl lyfTFI I ^T^T* 

^rnr srarro ^tIcm^Ph <ts[^ i ( 3. 2, 2 ; 3, 3, 34 ; 4, 3,13) 
1 , 2, 1 5 — Tni ^tt M^TOf^ rnifcr ^rarftr g 

(3, 3, 4 ; 3, 4, 26) 

1, 2, 18— vr siwt fe^ «rr f^fqfawFT 
srfxrei i sort Br^i: snssrcftssr j^rt ?r croft I 

(2, 3, 17) 

1, 3, 1— sea foFift ^*<i-w <^ g5T srfg?t ^dt Wt 

( ) l viNWM) a?lf^ tHmuft ^ fa u|| fa3>d i: II 

(3, 3, 34) 

1, 3, 2— q-: ^gftsTRRm^rt m qrtn:q | ( 3, 3, 34 ) 
1, 3, 3 — sttcJTR Tfar fgrf% srftt g i ^ g 
fafi***: JTJT^^II (2, 3. 15) 
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1, 3, 4— tfeprrfoi ^M i ^NM^i^ jfcrcrcj srr^sFT- 

qftgni fe ftfa n II ( 2, 3, 15, and 40 ) 
1, 3, 9— ^sv-^t: tnwatRr rT%wft: ^ 1^1 ( 3, 3,. 

15) 

1, 3, 10-11— tjfapta* EWT 3T«f»ra <Tt TR: I fl*T- 

<rt ftfem ^mT^T'ro ura: ll ( 3, 3, 14 ) 

1, 3, 12— q?T Srag #3 IsteUT ?T M*Wd I 5^ 

?q5?PTT 5^?n ^Ml QSe^wfrr: I ( 3, 3, 15 ) 

1, 3, 13— ?T^5T^T*ft STT^cRT5#S^ STTcWft I ( 3, 3, 

15) 

1, 3, 15— d^K*HittmV4*jo^ cWTS5OT ft^^ g^ 

^1 3RTT^T^ v&ti it f4 ft^r*r cT*j?gg?snrSig^% II ( 3, 

3, 14; 3, 3, 14 ) ^ 

2, 1, 1 — qdnr ^rrfir ^4 i <^ 4 r « kn u 4-q^f?r ^t^t- 

2, 24) 

2, 1, 10— ijr*ft: *t ftgnnftft ?r si 5TFte T^rfo i 

(4,3,14) 

2, 1, 11-w*^ 
leg TRsfo T 51 ?TT^ T^rin I ( 3, 2, 13 ) 

2, 1, 15 — grated 5pg;J7TOTf» citctN *rerar i usi g%- 

fisrrvm SfTrTTT iftcW I ( 4, 4, 4 ) 

2, 2, 8 — ?T q?T 3TTTra ^TO 3^ RT&lT'Jn I 

( 3, 2, 2 and 4 ) 

2, 2, 11— cr^rar ^r%5rr??T?jcJ7T * 
^TU: I ( 2, 3, 47 ) 

2, 3, 2— jT^q- ^gsra * ^fs^ar^ vt^t i ( 3, 3, 
4; 3, 4,8) 

2, 3, 13— srecf ^eftM^q aT: | ( 3, 2, 22 ) 

2, 3, 16— ^ t^r ^ ir^r ^R^jwi ijj*Rj?f£ri?r: 

*#ET I tPTl^TR ^d^HId {W^TT 3^3t *Tqfcl I (4, 3, 9) 
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Kausitaki Upamsad 

(2,3, 19) 

■H^b^|(3, 3, 27 : 4, 3, 1 and 2) 

1, 4— WtyA^lh TO fipn CTTrTTi ^'F^" 

sFcdnrcT I^TI I 3, 3, lu and 27 ; 4, 1, 17 ) 

firf^TT ^rf^F^rf Tsrf^ SWPnri srfi; s^g* * I ( 4, 3, 1 ; 
4, 4, 21 ) 

2, 9-14— vwrt i *raf 1 1 *w w5m^ 

Rw^miu (3, 3, 10) 

3,4, 24) 

(2,3,1V) 

3, G— wit srCti tmffig] 5T< r Kar ^5:% wmfr I ( 2, 3, 

28 and 29 ) 

3, 8— n.T ^jiti TTpj ^tt^Rt ?r tovtt «t$»t sfoft- 

^iRmldlm ^rifcn -tfr^itm n^rm I ( 2, 3, 4 1 . 3, 2, 41 ) 
4, 18, 19— ^nfg *RCl ^ g^ii * 

mfeFUTnT q^vifT Wtfa I ( 3, 2, 7 ) 

(2, 3,27) 

Kenop.inisad 
1, 3— 3i?q^[ ST£ta[?n^>it BTRf^rr^Rr I ( 3, 2, 17 ) 

Mbru Sn.rti 

1, 21— 3ra5?ft nr^TsfirJnf^m ^st^rt 3 ^t: 5pjrrr:i 
<trf*n sirafM; ?=rS srsRcq^fer: ll ( 4, 2, 6 ) 
2, 87 — 3 ^fe^^ai^fift frnr T&nm 1 

S^rhpra sir xim wfit II ( 3, 4, 38 ) 
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Mundakopanisad 

1,1, 3 — stf^ji vmgt \k%ti ^hIh^ fiwnfc i 

(2,3, 6.2,4,2) 

1, 1, 5— =*q to I^T <T^TOfff^TRT% | ( 3, 3, 33 ) 
1,1, 6 — <jTi^^ ffai ^H4r>^^um-ei ' ^ : srte cr^TrfaTT^i 
f^T feg gqgn d^s«i4 s^rwtft' ift- 
q^rfor sfap ii ( 3, 2, 23,3,3, 33 ) 

1, 2, 11— en: 21% ^ flW^ STT^TT fo§[reft ^« 

^5g;KOT ^ f^TSTt: SFITPcT 1^T|cT: <ST g^ft 

u ( 3, 4, 17-18 : 4, 3, l ) 

2, 1, 1— cT^rT^- ^tyirMW*llk^fefT: 

St3TFF% cT^ =t^lfq OTcT II ( 2, 3, 17 ) 

2, 1 , 2 — r^s^t ?pn^: q^r: ^nrn^r^^i ?rer; 1 

( 2, 4, 2 and 8. 3, 2, 14 ; 4, 1, 2, 4, 3, 14 ) 
2, 1, 3— utctoitsipi^ nrioft jr; SRi^qTfnr ^ 1 

*k sigsqlfifrTq: fqwa^r sirRon H 
( 2, 3, 1 and 10, 15, 2, 4, 1-3 and 8-9 and 17 ) 
2, 1, 8 — ^ra mrp TOStT^H d^|c*IVUMq: ^Tftm: ^TH 

star; I 

"TO TO! U ( 2, 4, 1 and 5 ) 
2, 1, 10— 5^ r,.%^ fqsar ^jt cl<Tt SflS TOp^l 

(2, 4,2) 

2, 2, 6— sftror^q ttrora ( 2, 3, 39 ) 

2, 2, 8— faratf i^rafwrf^i^ e^r^T: I 

(3,3, 32 ; 4, 1,13) 
2, 2, 10 — !T *Urf *nfo *T ^$dK«h H^prt *nfc=T 

f^tsqufo: I 
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(4,4,20) 

2, 2, II— aspire* qviqpig ^T^ajTrtfor i 

(2, 3, 6 ; 2. 4. 2 : 3,4,52; 4, 3,14) 

3, 1, l — 3i gqmft Hg^n cram *nrR qft^- 

^yfrfn ii ( 2, 3, 47 . 3, 3, 34 ) 

3, I, 2~*nn% q/rct r^TOtSiftTnrr tti^ ^wrr: i 

5fw: i ( 3, 3, 34) 
3, 1 , 3 — qrsft wt: qwr + '+m«t)| iR^riftst g*"T swrtfaq \ 

( 3, 3, 26 and 29) 

3, i , 8—* iwin jttFt .i r ^ltewm *>4mi *r i 

wypiWHT * II ( 3. 2, 23 24 and 27 ) 

3, 1, 9 — OTTtSlJUW %f7^^?( ifwTJTTP'n T^*IT 

»4f^T it ( 2, 3, 22 and 29, 32 ) 
3, 2, 6— ^T^T^rR?7Brfe^p3T: asgreqfrmnwp rj3- 

'( 3,4 20) 

3, 2, 7— trtt: ^5t: qPigr ^n^t wj srf^r ^prcg I 

qWifo faTOTOQ 3TFJTT qtSsq^ Ff4 iflft" 
^gfrni (4, 2, 15) 
3, 2, 8— *TOT ^4^MWr- Hg3TS??j *r^fo ?TTO^ 

gqt* II ( 3, 2, 27: 4, 4, 4 ) 
3, 2, 9— *t ?rt ? I ?TrTOT sr?T azfa wfth ?rrcn3$- 
fgfffr% *rw% i ?rd& ^tH: crd?r m ' 44H 3?t- 
sfrr>^%Tfi\^t *lstf?T || (3, 2, 26, 3, 4, 1) 

«l*U (3, 3,3) 
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afaw^ywiwr w ft^CTnftft i ( 2, 4, n ) 

(4, 2,2) 

3, 10— qfer^r awnwifil mun^m I 

STSTSSrJRT T?in=t^B^ 5^ II (4,1,12) 

4, 9 — a?* % j[fT ^STffT STlrTT ETTrTT WW^T JI'tTT «fr§[T 3kT^ 
familWI JW: I ( 2, 3, 33 and 40 ) 

5, 2— q;rr| wnvm <ri g^rc =sr ^ q^Nnr: i 

d^ i feaidd^i ss ^d*d w%fo ii ( 4, 3, 14 ) 

6, 5— q-sfrrr rHP qfrwwi q^PfiP uiufi-w 

TsgffcT Rr&^ rTTHT JTTO¥^ ^Hp[ SlMd' I miNUfl" 

^TSS^ri «fl«<«^ Tstt W^*Sd or^S^tswat 3T5tRt I 

(4, 2,15) 

Rgveda Sarhhita 
2, 12, 1 — srt 3n?T 03 si*mt wt^ijjj ( 3, 3, 56 ) 

10, 129, 2—* ygq^frq fr "T Wfif *T STT^ry^d: I 

f W ra II ( 2, 4, 8 ) 

Satapatha Brahmana 

i, 3, i, 26— m I ^t^t «nr sErNnr wtfiEwnrawra s% 

TOUWI^ I d|44|*UHd I^T ft^T^ I (3,4,46) 
1 0, 5, 4, 16— fen cT?Kt?fo ^ ^m- WTcTT: I * <HT 

^pjtt tfat H ifi & k^fc w: II (3, 3, 31) 

Sveta^vataropanisad 

3TT"-d*IH: II 

( 3, 2, 5 ) 
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(3, 2,13) 

2. 1 0— ?ri* sy^ft ^^Ti^nsqFTTrfeif^ ^n^TiJrcsrq-rf^T:! 

(4, 1, 11) 

3, 8— ^7T?f*te jpj flKT-rimf^dUi TOT: T^FT I 

(2, 3. 30, 4, 3, 14) 

3, 9— snfxrpni unTTnfo ftfa?j*mv?pjrT'rt ^ swrtsfo 

3^or sR^Tf ii ( 3, 2, 36 ) 

4, 3— ?q ^ qprrafrr ^ fUK 3* 3r ^RUT I ^ 

(2,3, 43) 

4, 19— a 3wr nr^wT wfei w an* *nrasrs i 

(2. 3,7. 4, 3, 14) 

5, 8-9— stmsmre! fiirtrfa v& I wranWEnwn»PW 

( 2, 3, 22 ami 29 ) 

6, 9-*T ?F, TT tf ^roTTR^rf^q! * ^pj ^fk^f^T if 
^TPCT7: I ( 2, 3, 9 ) 

6, 1 1 — ar^Rt fc: Tsfr^g Tp*: rHnTTTt ^iI?rT?^rrFJTT 

«Rnf«Hir: ^^*??[Tfecii^: %rr: ir.^t fajjnra I ( 2, 3 

17; 3, 3, 35 ) 

6, l9-Er-*f;«5 ftfa* sn*S firkin a^pr** 
tit %g ^^fosrrcsm ii ( 4, 3, 14 ) 

Taittirlyopanisnil 

1, 11, 2— qr^H^iTf^ w.ififcn htw ^tfgR^ft i ^ 

(3, 1,9) 

2, 1— aijrfiF^fr wr i snvnw^ m\ i i> ^ 
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qpfrrfSP, 3T^5CTq:, 3T^*q: <jRiqT, "jRjsqT aftqsjq:, artqsft- 

wfts?^, 35^:, ser crer goqtoKuiw: I ( 2, 3, 5 & 

6, 12, 24; 2, 4, 1; 3, 2, 22 & 2b; 4, 1, 2; 4, 3, 14 ) 

2, 4— q^t qp*t 3TSir^ STf I 3*R^ 

fecrac* fr^m q^i^fa i <rcq srN fer., ^f%w: 

T^J, HrqjJrTC: q^f:, qfrr STRITT, JT?: 3^3 fffogT 1(2, 3, 40; 

3, 2, 22 ) 

2, 5 — feyM q# ?rg^ I qwffor cTj^sfq ^ I ra^TPT 

^Hf a^i s^ggqr^% i mqita fsnc:, irfft ^%on q^r:, 

qjTl^ 3tr:: q^n, sttjf^ srrmT, an q^g strtst i ( 2, 3, 32 & 
36, 40; 3, 3, 11-12) 

2, 6— 3th^ *r 3T^2%m %^ %^ i srfo s#ft 

^FcTC^ cTcft fir^i I glS*i«<4d qg ^qf q^TTqqfcT I 

*T cfq^TcqT ?T STqH?J3r<T I qR£ I dc^r rT ^l^ im^Trt • 

( 2, 3, 10 & 13, 17, 47; 3, 2, 22 ) 

2, 7 — sT^rgr t<uu m^tri ttt k w^ws i q^r 

iilr qcrf^Rvt^^sw ic*qs Hr^q%5vrq qf^nji i 

3T?J ^ftssrq *TqtH I q5[T ^fel^g^^'cTC fr^, 

cTFT Wi Wife I rTCqq ¥pt %MU^Hg4 I ( 2, 3, 10 & 17; 
2, 4,1; 3, 2, 23; 3, 3,4) 

2, 8— *ftqrS*HT3CTcT: qq^ I «ft^t%m I tfYTTSSmq;- 
ra&T?5T5J I HrqjstfqiH q^J?: I 

2, 9— ET^oft fq^ra; ?T fiftfa f>cT2J%RT I "S3? qiq 

?r faqft feri; ^irg stt^ feri qrqjrq^n i ( 3, 2, 17; 

4, 3, 14 ) 

3, 12, 7 — ( Tai. Ar. ) ^rqrnh" wfiir fqfecq ^ttt «TO7Tft 
^cqTSTOq^q^R^ I ( 2, 3, 43 ) 



TPfi fiw+t +F*r?T f?r*in*%* srr^tfoKtsfq || 
y. frrw oert7T<'T.'Jr jwt^ttt tqf,to.*w i 

JJTFTw; %VJ R^T STWfPT II 

sng^ fk ?rtn: ^ ^ ^srt fir 11 
^rytHi^T^ t^^t hp6 I Bj^T?f ftpgrf JTJft it 11 



"NEW LIGHT ON THE PHILOSOPHY 

OF Samkara 
I 

AIM AND METHOD 

1. The ethico-spiritual motives. 

The aims and the motives of the philosophy of Sri 
Samkaracarya are too deep to be sought in a superficial 
manner. Some take him to be a commentator only, and 
conclude that he has neither a point of view nor a phi- 
losophy of his own. Others consider him to be more 
of a theologian than a professional philosopher, and 
therefore think that it would be too great an honour to 
him to compare him with Plato, Hegel, or Bradley. 
Some others tind in him a religious preacher who is, 
more often than not, dogmatic, and who, therefore, 
sacrifices reason and logic to tradition and authority. 
Some others go to the; extent of confusing him with 
the atheist, the sceptic, and the nihilist in disguise. 
All these views, we hold, are hasty conclusions ; they 
arise either on account of prejudice, or imperfect under- 
standing of his writings as a whole. The aim of his 
philosophy, as we understand, is through and through 
moral and spiritual. It is at once theistic and mystical ; 
and we shall be completely wrong if we say that there 
is the slightest touch of materialism or agnosticism any- 
where in his writings. Equally wrong will it be, if 
Samkara is understood as preaching merely the gospel of 
pessimism, despair, renunciation, and illusionism. His 
message is just the opposite of this in essence and spirit. 
The Vedanta of Samkara stands for courage and strength 
of character, for optimism and hope, for a life which 
being in touch with the Real, is full of activity, contem- 
plation, joy, knowledge, contentment, and service to 
mankind. The notes of pessimism, asceticism, renuncia- 
tion, and illusionism, which are necessarily found in his 
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philosophy, arc only .1 prelude to .1 higher and fuller life 
which will be realised only through the constant prac- 
tice of moral virtues, and an unswerving devotion to 
CJod. Disinterested and altruistic actum, meditation, 
prayer, and the consequent attainment to Godhood or 
the Absolute through the grace of God, arc but the 
different aspects ol this cthico-spiritual discipline. J nana, 
then, means the realisation of Brahman, and not merely 
an intellectual understanding about it. 

The method he has adopted is, as we may call it, 
the dialectic method or the method ol cons'. ruction 
through criticism. It consists m the positing of one's own 
thesis ( svamatamandana ) on the ground of the refuta- 
tion of the thesis ot the opponent ( paramat akhandana ). 
though Samkara seems* to he always anxious in giving the 
most sympathetic consideration to what his opponent 
has to say. He is not merely a critic ol the failing;- of 
others, or merely a judge who assesses the good or the 
had points- in (hem; hut he also appears like a pleader 
who has taken a brief for his own opponent for the 
time heing. If anyone wants to know what the oppo- 
nent of Samkara has to say, lie lias only to read the 
admirable account which Samkara himself so faithfully 
gives before he begins his attack against it. To a 
certain extent, this is Soeratic in character ; but there a 
no profession of ignorance on the part of Sarhkara. 
What he wants is justice for him as well as for his 
opponent. And so he meets his opponent in t he way 
in which he is required to meet. A believer in the 
Vedsts will rind Sarhkara equally a believer ; a non-beli- 
ever wilj find him as if he too is a non-believer. Samkara 
never brings in the Sruti-passages in favour of his posi- 
tion when he is confronted by a Jaina or a Buddhist. He 
meets them on the platform of reason alone. When he 
meets a subjective idealist or a nihilist, he assumes him- 
self to be a realist; when a realist, he becomes an idealist; 
when a Sathkhya, a theist ; and when a thcist, a mystic. 
In doing this all, however, he uses one weapon or the 
other as he finds it convenient and useful. Sometimes 
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it is sufficient for him to show that his opponent is con- 
tradicting himself ; sometimes his view-point is shown 
to be partial and one-sided ; sometimes the argument is 
shown to involve the regress ad infinitum, or as falling 
short of ordinary experience, or as incapable of being 
extended to a higher form of life. 

2. All-sided, integrated experience and values. 

As the Acarya is anxious to pay his attention to 
all the sides of human experience, and as he appears 
therefore to be at once a realist, an idealist, a theist, and 
a mystic, it is natural that he should employ several 
criteria to distinguish one kind of truth from another, 
and so to establish in his philosophy different orders of 
reality. It is generally said that, there are in his 
philosophy different degrees of truth and reality. In a 
ssnse this is true ; for there abides the same universal 
Caitanya in all the types of experience. The illusion, 
the dream, and the experiences in the sleeping and the 
waking conditions are all dependent for their very exi- 
stence on this common substratum of Consciousness. If 
Brahman is one, without a second, then it must be pre- 
sent in all the things and the experiences of our life. 
The illusion too is dependent for its being on some 
concrete existence ; the illusion of the snake appears 
on the reality of the rope. Behind the illusory 
object also there is the Caitanya of the knower 
combined with the Caitanya of the this (id&m) aspect 
of the rope. Without some kind of assimilation of the 
objective and the subjective elements in cognition, of 
a like identified with like, there is no possibility of 
the occurrence of an illusion also in the Advaita 
scheme of Samkara. The illusion, in other words, takes 
place on the satta of Brahman ; and so all experiences 
including Brahmanubhava, on the one hand, and illu- 
sion, on the other, are different from each other in 
degrees only. And so, we may say that the dream is 
more real than the illusion, the waking life more real 
than ths dream, and so on. But there is also a difference 

v. E. 29 
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bo tar as the knowledge < t Brahman i* concerned, we 
shall begin by noting that what Sathkara means by 
Va*tu*Mnt ra that tn>.: ■ arm! luva 1 a category by 
itself, It transcetiUi the cmpmcd dustH.ctior.8 oi the 
kuower, the kn< wn, and the knowit dye. Ju. t as the sun 
will continue to bo • lf«ettulgcnt though there may lie 
no object to shine upon, even so apart in in the purusa 
or the empirical sell and his scnse«urgans and purposes, 
the Vastu, that is, the Atman, or th Brahman would be 
self-valid by its own criterion oi . di-conscious activity 
or caitanya. It is an indivisii le, m n ogencous ar.ubhava 
or knowledge, in which the two moments < 1 subject and 
object are not given but created ari itrarily by one who 
feels the necessity ol si mchuw imparting it to i then in 
some intellectual or logical form. It is futile therefore 
to expect that there wvuhl be any verbal reply from the 
side of Saxhkara to the questions, 'Knowledge tor whom? 
or 'Knowledge of what?', except the reply that it is the 
knowledge for itself and the knowledge oi itself. Either 
this means nothing from the empirical point of view, or 
it means everything from the pomt oi view oi Brahma- 
nubhava. Brahman is not simply the name or a perci- 
pient being among others, so thai Brahman ubhava would 
mean the knowledge of something else with reference to 
that being; nor does Brahman mean an object among 
other objects, so that Brahmanubhava would mean the 
knowledge of some being with reference to that object 
Nor can we get any satisfaction by describing Brahman 
as neither the subject nor the object , i.e. a tcrtium quid 
simply; for it will then neither explain the subjects not 
the objects. So, it ought to be shown to be both, viz., as 
the eternal subject, and as the eternal object ; the former 
because all the percipient beings are dependent for their 
very existence, nature, and activity on the Brahman as 
the antaryamin of all, and the latter because it is the 
ever-lasting bahiryamin or the transcendent object, in the 
discovery and the gradual assimilation of which all the 
moral and spiritual progress of the mankind is summed 
up. Left to itself, Brahman would neither be glorified 
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nor condemned by being described as the subject or 
object ; even the very name Brahman in Brahmanubhava 
would be superfluous from the view-point of the bliss- 
ful, caitanyanubhava itself. This indescribably supra- 
sensuous, homogeneous, indivisible, unique, and non-dual 
experience, which is at once conscious activity and bliss, 
is what is known as Vastu or Brahman, according to 
Samkara, and is absolutely independent and transcendent 
of all the empirical subjects or objects, and of the 
empirical criteria of judgments and values. To put 
it negatively it is not purusa-tantra. 

The peculiarity of this Brahmanic life, however, is 
that it allows itself to be shared by the individual soul, 
which has in it the capacity for exhibiting the opposition 
of the subject and the object, which is so essential 
from the epistemological point of view. As a matter of 
fact, so long as the individual soul has an experience of 
this ecstatic, unitive life, he becomes one with Brahman ; 
and so, there would be no sense in saying that the soul 
as the subject or the knower is having a knowledge 
of Brahman as the object. He is, as a matter of 
fact, during that particular time, nothing but Brahman ; 
that is, as explained above, nothing but the indivisi- 
ble anubhava itself, without there being any subject or 
object. The propositions, ' Tat tvam asi 1 and 'Aham 
Brahma asmi\ are literally the expressions of this expe- 
rience ; there is not in it the slightest awareness of the 
distinction, so necessary from the logical point of view, 
between the aham and the Brahman, or between the Tat 
and the tvam. The anubhava in him is the unification 
of the two to such an extent, that the aham and tvam 
are completely dissolved or cancelled in the life of the 
Brahman or the Tat. What remains in it is the Brahman 
and not the soul ; and that too not as something trans- 
cendent only or immanent only, but as the coalition of 
the two. This means that even in the case of an indivi- 
dual soul who has an experience of this life, the Brahma- 
nubhava remains a mystery which is indescribable in 
terms cf subject or object. 
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/. Brahman us suhjett and Brahman us ohject meet in man'. 

But when the need to describe this life is felt, the 
words subject and ohject are buund to conic; and so, 
once again, with reference to these words we have to 
describe the my tie experience inexactly the same way 
as we have described the Brahmanic life above, viz., as 
either the eternal subject, or the eternal object. That 
is why the aut hoi of the Chandogyopanisad does not 
sec any contradiction in describing iirst objectivity that 
Brahman is to the right, and to the left, and upwards, 
ajid downwards, and so on, and immediately afterwards 
in describing subjectively that the T or the Atman is 
to the right, and to the left, and upwards, and down- 
wards, and so on. The object is nothing but the subject 
and vice-versa. Brahman within and Brahman outside 
is one and the same. But the glory of man, as described 
by Samkara Vedanta is that the meeting point of these 
two is in man, and that the ultimate value of the one 
transcendental, real Object of inquiry and realization 
is to be found in the innermost recess of the heart, 
by resorting to moral purity, devotion, and spiritual 
contemplation. Be it remembered, however, that these 
latter methods do not and cannot create ot modify the 
nature of the object in any way; they only enable the 
man himself to make simultaneously new discoveries 
regarding the nature of the object beyond him as well as 
the subject within him. The moral and the spiritual 
progress he makes within him, he comes to know, is not 
ultimately due only to his own efforts or to the society 
in which he is, but is due to the grace imparted to him 
by the Object which itself must be moral or spiritual in 
nature. The human efforts are necessary not because 
they bring about a change in the nature of the object, 
but because they bring about a change in our notions of 
the self. It is by the gradual elimination of what i» 
not-self, that we are able to establish progressively a 
kinship, a similarity, and an identity between the subject 
and the object. The human effort, or the purusa-tantra 
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• is useful as a way of discovering that the real subject is 
no other than the object, and that the highest ethical 
and spiritual values in man and society are ultimately to 
be discovered as already existing in the object itself. 
The object, in other words, is thus revealed in a subject 
which grows, and which, therefore, becomes identical in 
nature with the object. Man becomes Brahman, the 
purusa-tantra ends in Vastu-tantra. 

■5. Brahmdnubhava abounds in contradicions. 

To return to the discussion of the criteria of reality. 
How far will non-contradiction be helpful to us as 
a criterion? In a way Samkara accepts this test, and as 
some say, he makes it a corner-stone of his system as 
a whole. What is contradicted is false or unreal, and 
what is not contradicted is true or real. The dream is 
cancelled by waking experience ; the waking experience 
is cancelled by the experience of the Brahman, whereas 
the experience of the Brahman is not cancelled by any 
thing else. Therefore, it is said that while the dream 
and the waking experiences are both unreal, the Brahma- 
nubhava alone is real. Of course, it is not a small gain. 
But what Samkara cares for is not logic and metaphysics 
so much as life and experience inclusive of the non- 
empirical consciousness. To him the logical inquiry is 
merely an intellectual scaffolding, the content of which 
is' given in an immediate, supra-sensuous, concrete expe- 
rience. At best, the logical approach is only a prelimi- 
nary to a way of life, a justification of the intellect 
which will persuade the will to bear witness to the life 
of the Real. There is however something unique in 
this higher form of experience which goes beyond the 
intellect, a revelation which transcends the empirical 
knowledge, and a life which encompasses the contradic- 
tions in it, as equally real. Brahman, we are told is 
replete with contradictions ; it is at once here and there, 
smaller than the smallest and larger than the largest, and 
so on. Here, the contradictions not only do not cancel 
each other, but cannot also be said to be complementaries 
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of each other. N r cm it ;v said that one of the in is- 
positive and the other negative. JLiv ry o:;o oi them. 
U as positive an J real as , 4 .iv other, and together they 
constitute the life of Brahman or nl :h: Brahmavcdin. 

0. The Siitrai ami the Guru make room l«r Svambhtma. 

When the law oi contradiction 'on fails us, we 
may have recourse to the authorities «>i the Srutis and 
Smrtift. Bui, .t-. is well known, they too aixnind in 
contradictions. Sruti however, being in re ic liable than 
Smrti, contradictions in the Smrtia will he reconciled 
by Srutis. But when the different Sruti themselves 
contradict each other, how are wc to reconcile them? 
One way is to fall back upon reason, and to say that 
a particular Sruti whieh is supported by reasoning has 
got more weight than any other which has no such 
support. This is however to ignore the authority of 
Sruti in favour of reason, which, according to Sarhkara, 
must be a serviceable adjunct to Sruti. Thcr: u no end 
to mere argumentation, says he, however brilliantly it 
may be put forth to prove one's thesis. It may be 
true or false. Reasoning ought to be supported by 
Sruti and not vice-versa. So, if the puzzles of reason 
and Smrti are solved by Sruti, then the puzzles of Sruti 
must be solved by something else. The cyc-witncssss 
too may disagree ; even so the Sastras may differ from 
each other. It is here that Sarhkara brings in I he higher 
authority of the 'pracitT or anubhava of the Guru or the 
expert. Out of the different statements of different 
Srutis as standing for the different experiences of diffe- 
rent men, that one must have greater weight, which is 
supported by the experience of the Guru. 

Here, perhaps, one may accuse Sarhkara of being 
dogmatic ; and, in a way, we should own that it is a 
dogmatic point not in Sarhkara alone, but in the philo- 
sophy of Mysticism as such. One wonders why the 
knowledge of the Atman cannot be revealed by the 
reading of the Vedas, and as to why it is that it should 
be revealed through the intermediary of a Guru. B.ut 
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we may only note that there is the consensus of opinion 
on this point throughout the mystics of the world. As 
Suso says, the knowledge of the Divine comes through 
the living word of a living person; for the word on the 
parchment or in the book is lifeless. Samkara echoes this, 
as if, when he says that no amount of Vedic learning 
will enable a man to know the Brahman, unless some 
kind-hearted person, who has himself realized the Brah- 
man, imparts it to another directly through spoken words 
such as ' That thou art \ Naraca who knew everything 
under the sun and the moon ultimately felt it necessary 
to approach Sanatkumara and request him to carry 
him beyond the ocean of Samsara. Svetaketu's story 
tells us the same. It was his father who gave him this 
lore of the Brahman. Samkara too, as we find it, for 
instance, in his own writings, gave it to an old man 
who was engaged in learning grammar, by telling him 
that he should resort to the name of Govinda or Gopala, 
and not to anything else, if he wanted release from 
birth and death. The Guru occupies in Samkara the 
place which Jesus Christ occupies in Christianity. He 
is not only the redeemer of humanity, but is also the 
intermediary between man and God, or what is the 
same thing, between the soul and the Brahman. It is 
he who points out the real way to the erring traveller 
and brings him ba~k to his home (Cha. 6, 14, 1-2). Nay, 
he works out a miracle which is not possible for 
a 'parisa' stone; for, as Samkara tells us about the 
mythological belief, the parisa changes iron into geld, 
but not iron into parisa itself; the Guru, on the 
contrary, changes the disciple into a Guru. The disciple 
becomes the Guru on account of the acquisition of the 
Brahmanubhava. No doubt, one flame owes its being 
to another; but the nature of the two is the same. The 
numerical plurality of the flames and the similarity of 
one with the- other is apparent; the light in all of them 
is identically the same. 

But in narrating this Samkara has led us beyond the 
anubhava of the Guru. The dogmatism that is lurking 
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in saying that the experience oi the Guru is the highest 
criterion oi Keahty wilt not there m the least, the 
moment it is replaced by svanuhhava. Instead of an 
' hetcros' we have now in Sathkara the Sell itself as the 
absolute standard ui Ke.duy and truth. In the absence 
of svinubhava, no meaning, worth th« name, can be 
attached to the four mahavafcyas oi the Vedanta. It is 
the experience oi ' Alum Brahma astm that bestows 
upon the upadesa oi the Guru, vn:., 'Tat tvam asi' the 
stamp oi validity ana universality. r ihe identification 
of * tat ' and 4 tvam ' which, in theory, is applicable to 
any individual soul, is verified in practice as a concrete, 
undeniable fact oi experience by a particular individual, 
here and now, just as truly as a scientific law is verified 
in a particular given case. As a mutter t.i fact, the Guru 
must be intending that the disciple should verify the 
knowledge of his teacher in his own case. For, the 
instruction does not come in the dogmatic lorm off* I am 
the Brahman', but in the form of 'You are the Brahman. 
Neither duo it stop with the implied narration of one's 
own experience; it is definitely intended to go beyond 
one\s own experience and be applical le to all men in 
the world. It is this broad-based, spiritual humanism 
of Vedanta that makes room for the countless Brahma- 
vedins who, in spite of the difference in degree in the 
apprehension of the Real, apprehend and live the self- 
same life of Sat, Cit and Ananda. Sathkara often makes 
a salutation to this anuhhava itself, intending thereby 
that it alone, finally and truly, reconciles, integrates, 
and sums up all the partial views, attitudes, and 
interests of life. 

7. Method of assertion through negation. 

The method which Samkara appears to have recom- 
mended in the discovery of this anuhhava is mainly the 
negative one of thoughtfully eliminating one after 
another every feature which lacks reality. ' I am' , says 
he, 'neither the elements, nor the body, nor the senses, 
the mind, the intellect, the ahamkara, etc.*. But as this 
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•does not end in vacuum, but in plentitude, he recom- 
mends also the positive method of thoughtfully asserting 
that one is nothing else but Sat Cit and Ananda. 
Combining the negative and positive aspects, we may 
call the method as the method of ' Assertion through 
negation 1 . Or we may prefer to call it as the method 
of Viveka-pralaya. It is the method by which the wise 
man deliberately and consciously dissolves everything 
including his own egoism in the one reality of Brahman. 
This is opposed to Prakrti-pralaya where everything 
becomes dissolved for some time, naturally and with- 
out anybody's effort. At the end of this viveka-pralaya, 
the Brahmavedin becomes nothing else but the nirguna 
or the nirupadhika Brahman, as the sage Vamadeva was 
known to be ; or paradoxically, he becomes verily the 
Atman of all, and is therefore called the Saguna or the 
Sopadhika Brahman. All the same, the method is the 
unique, practical method of the Brahma-vidya as opposed 
to the method of avidya which we may call as the 
method of assertion through egoism. 



II 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

/. tdtaliitic and nihilistic (tack'grtittnJ. 

The epistem ilngic.il qu ration of rh : g ncr is, nature, 
and vali lit y i f kn wl • i an important topic in the 
philosophy of Samkara, and it can h • understood only 
on the background oi the metaphysical and psycho- 
logical assumptions of the existence «.t the eternal, 
undifferentiated Caitanya of Brahman, and of Self -consci- 
ousness respectively. Saihk.ua wani us to realize thai 
the unshakable Brahma-Caitanya is the gr« und and the 
common bond o; all the changing hits oi knowledge. 
He says this agalut what the Vijiutuv.idi Baudha holds, 
viz., that thi stream of the changing bits of knowledge is 
constant, and that the knowledge of the pur.- 1 1 ' itself 
is mads up of a series of th-»se little bits. With every 
one of these, says the Vijn mavaJin, ths 1 1 ' is identify- 
in'.', itself, but with everyone of these it als > appears 
and disappears; and therefore, he rays, it lasts only for 
a moment. Thai is why, instead of remaining satisfied 
by saying that the jar and the knowledge of the jar 
only are shortlived, he considers that the so-called 
immanent and the constant ' I * also i - short-lived. He 
would not have committed this mistake, had the know- 
ledge of an object arisen without its being invariably 
associated with the Caitanya of the ' I \ But this is 
impossible; for according to the theory of Vcdanta all 
knowledge, even the empirical and the illusory, arises oi. 
account of and along with the Caitanya which is nece- 
ssarily involved in it, just as the continuous melting of 
the particles of ghee is on account of the continuous 
contact of fire. The Vijnanavadin is slow to under- 
stand that the continuity of the object of knowledge 
and of the knowledge itself are due to the continuity of 
the eternal knower, viz., the pure Tor Brahman. 
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. We have to note that Sariikara holds the same 
•thesis against the Madhyamikas, who take the nihilistic 
position. According to them there exists nothing du- 
ring sleep and swoon. As there are no objects for being 
cognized during sleep, there is, they say, no cognition 
of them. So far they are right ; but they wrongly hold 
that there is, on that very account, no cognition at all. 
This is like saying that because there is no object to be 
illumined by light there would be no light of the sun 
at all, or like saying that because the eye cannot see the 
forms of things in darkness, there would be no eye at 
all. And yet, the Madhyamika believes that the non- 
existence of a broken jar, whether of the voluntary or 
non-voluntary type, is eternal. Naturally, the know- 
ledge of this eternal non-existence, as the Vedantin 
would expect the Madhyamika to admit, is also eternal ; 
that is, it can be said to exist even during sleep. Now, 
in order to avoid this conclusion, if the Madhyamika 
would say that non-existence as an object of knowledge 
is different from the knowledge of it, the Vedantin 
would reply that the fact that there is non-existence at 
all is known by its being the object of knowledge again. 
If to avoid this it be said that even though the object 
of knowledge, viz., the non-existence, may be different 
from knowledge, the knowledge is not different from 
its object, then it would be like saying that ' agni ' and 
' vanhi ', both of which mean fire, are and are not dif- 
ferent from each other. And further, reversing the 
argument, if it is said that knowledge is different from 
the object of knowledge, then it will be wholly impossi- 
ble to say that there will be non-existence of know- 
ledge, as the result of the non-existence of the object of 
knowledge. The non-existence of the object of know- 
ledge i; also dependent for its own existence on the 
knowledge of it. Eventually, whether the object is 
there or not (as in sleep) objectless consciousness or the 
Gaitanya remains as an undeniable fact. Nay, even on 
the view of the Madhyamikas, it cannot be said that 
there is complete non-existence of knowledge during 
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sleep, though there is non-existence oi a particular kind 
of knowledge, such as the knowledge of a jar. 

2. The toitneu us the ground of knowledge. 

Let us understand tins same point regarding the 
certainty of the perceiver, a. also, incidentally, that of 
the perceived, and the perception by a brie! considera- 
tion of the principle of causation, so far as it is required 
against the view of the a: atkaryavildtn, though later on. 
we may give up both causation and empirical certainty 
in favour of the highest certainty of intuitive know- 
ledge or anuhhava. If what the asatk.iryav'idin and the 
*unyavadin say is the final truth, then not only intuitive 
realization hut also the empirical certainty of* know- 
ledge are in danger. Samkara, therefore, first proves 
against them the reality of the perceiver, the perceived, 
and the perception in the case of empirical knowledge, 
as also the existence of the effect prior to its originatior. 
in the form of the cause, and then goes on to establish 
the certainty and continuity of the Pure Consciousness 
in all the kinds of experience. 

In the beginning of the Brhadaranyakopanisad (1, 2) 
we read, "there was nothing in the beginning; all this 
was covered by death"'. This may mean, according to 
the Tarkikas, that the effect does not exist before its 
production, that is, before its appearance with a parti- 
cular name and form, but that the cause of it may exist. 
We may have the clay, though not the jar. The 
Sunyavadin goes a step further, and says that if there 
was nothing in the beginning, then, there was neither 
the cause nor the"effect. As against these views, Samkara 
holds that inasmuch as the Sruti refers to 'all this' and 
to the fact of its being 4 covered by death', it is clear 
that both the cause which covered the effect, and the 
effect so covered existed before the latter was produced. 
To say that neither of them existed before is possible 
only when the cause and the effect arc the names of 
absolutely non-existent imaginary notions. In a sent- 
ence like, ' The son of a barren woman is honoured by 
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flowers in the sky\ it would be correct to say that both 
the cause and effect are non-existent. But in the case 
of the jar which appears before us as the true existent, 
it is our common experience that it is produced only 
when its cause, viz., the clay exists prior to it, and noi 
otherwise. Similarly, over and above the evidence ol 
Sruti, we can infer about the existence of the cause oi 
this world, viz., the Brahman, as also about the existence 
of the world prior to its origination in the form of its 
cause. 

Now, a reference to the cause does not necessarily 
mean a reference to a particular form of it which it may 
assume before the effect is produced. The clay may 
assume the form of a lump before the jar is produced, 
but it is not this form of clay that constitutes the cause . 
it is the clay itself. It continues to exist in the jar and 
is recognized as continuing in it, even after the parti 
cular form of clay, viz., the lump is exhausted in the 
making of the jar which may be said to be the second 
effect of it. And, further, this recognition nf the same 
ness of the material cause is due to actual perception til 
the particles of clay in the far, and not dimply interred 
on account of similarity between what the Buddhist 
calls as the two momentary things, viz., t he clay of 
yesterday and the jar of today. What is inferred must 
have its ultimate basis in perception. Now supposing 
that everything is momentary, and the knowledge 'this 
is that 1 as nothing but the recognition ol a thing as 
similar to the other, we have to accept, in the first place, 
the infinite regress which would fx; involved in sayim* 
about any cognition (hat it is valid, and secondly the 
impossibility of comparing the cognitions wit hout n firr- 
ence to the cognizer who falls outside the momentary 
series of cognitions and the things cognized, ami, there, 
fore, said to be the permanent witness of all. If thing, 
and the cognitions of them arc all momentary, and if no 
cognition is valid by itself, but require^ another cogni- 
tion to fall back upon, there would be no certainty' ol 
anything in this world. And further, without ' the 
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sleep, though there is non-existence of a particular kind 
of knowledge, such as the knowledge of a jar. 

2. The witness us the ground <>/ knowledge. 

Lit us understand this same point regarding the 
certainty of the percciver, a. also, incidentally, that of 
the perceived, and the perception by a brief considera- 
tion of the principle oi Causation, so far as it is requireo 
against the view of the a- atkaryavadin, though later on. 
we may give up both causation and empirical certainty 
in favour of the highest certainty of intuitive know- 
ledge or anubhava. It' what the asatkaryavadin and the 
iunyavadin say is the final truth, then not only intuitive 
realization hut also the empirical certainty of know- 
ledge are in danger. Samkara, therefore, first proves 
against them the reality of the perceiver, the perceived, 
and the perception in the case of empirical knowledge, 
as also the existence of the effect prior to its origination 
in the form of the cause, and then goes on to establish 
the certainty and continuity of the Pure Consciousness 
in all the kinds of experience. 

In the beginning of the Brhadaranyaknpanisad (1, 2) 
we read, " there was nothing in the beginning ; all tins 
was covered by death ". This may mean, according to 
the Tarkikas, that the effect docs not exist before its 
production, that is, before its appearance with a parti- 
cular name and form, but that the cause of it may exist. 
We may have the clay, though not the jar. The 
Sunyavadin goes a step further, and says that if there 
was nothing in the beginning, then, there was neither 
the cause nor theeffect. As against these views, Samkara 
holds that inasmuch as the Sruti refers to ' all this ' and 
to the fact of its being ' covered by death \ it is clear 
that both the cause which covered the effect, and the 
effect so covered existed before the latter was produced. 
To say that neither of them existed before is possible 
only when the cause and the effect are the names of 
absolutely non-existent imaginary notions. In a sent- 
ence like, ' The son of a barren woman is honoured by 
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flowers in the sky \ it would be correct to say that both 
the cause and effect are non-existent. But in the case 
of the jar which appears before us as the true existent, 
it is our common experience that it is produced only 
when its cause, viz., the clay exists prior to it, and not 
otherwise. Similarly, over and above the evidence of 
Sruti, we can infer about the existence of the cause of 
this world, viz., the Brahman, as also about the existence 
of the world prior to its origination in the form of its 
cause. 

Now, a reference to the cause does not necessarily 
mean a reference to a particular form of it which it may 
assume before the effect is produced. The clay may 
assume the form of a lump before the jar is produced, 
but it is not this form of clay that constitutes the cause ; 
it is the clay itself. It continues to exist in the jar and 
is recognized as continuing in it, even after the parti- 
cular form of clay, viz., the lump is exhausted in the 
making of the jar which may be said to be the second 
effect of it. And, further, this recognition of the same- 
ness of the material cause is due to actual perception of 
the particles of clay in the jar, and not simply inferred 
on account of similarity between what the Buddhist 
calls as the two momentary things, viz., the clay of 
yesterday and the jar of today. What is inferred must 
have its ultimate basis in perception. Now supposing 
that everything is momentary, and the knowledge ' this 
is that' as nothing but the recognition of a thing as 
similar to the other, we have to accept, in the first place, 
the infinite regress which would be involved in saying 
about any cognition that it is valid, and secondly the 
impossibility of comparing the cognitions without refer- 
ence to the cognizer who falls outside the momentary 
series of cognitions and the things cognized, and, there- 
fore, said to be the permanent witness of all. If things 
and the cognitions of them are all momentary, and if no 
cognition is valid by itself, but requires another cogni- 
tion to fall back upon, there would be no certainty of 
anything in this world. And further, without the 
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enduring presence of a witness common to two or mote 
cognitions, thcrj would be no sense in saying that a 
thing has been recognized, and is therefore similar or 
dissimil.tr to something else. An eternal pcrceiver, 
therefore, becomes absolutely necessary to account for 
both the perceived ..nd the perception. 

3. Kant vs. Sathiuira. 

To understand the position of Samkara in this 
respect, we have further to make the distinction between 
empirical knowledge due to the senses, and the spiritual 
knowledge due to intuition, and note how the one is 
dependent on the other, bo far as our knowledge of 
jars and other perceptible things is concerned, it is the 
reisult of three factors as is traditionally known to all. 
There is, tirst, the presence of the jar as the object of 
knowledge ; secondly, there is the Caitanya in the form 
of the knower; and thirdly, there is die reappearance of 
this same Caitanya in the form ct the object through 
the medium of the modification of the mind (antah- 
karaija-vrtti; which assumes the form of the obj ct, as 
60on as there is the contact of the sense and the object. 
Even when the object cognized is not actually present 
but remembered only, the mechanism of perception is 
not materially affected. What is important to r.otc is 
that with a change in the object: and a corresponding 
change in the vrtti, there is no corresponding change in 
the Caitanya ol the subject: which shims by its own 
light and reveals itself as well as the objects which are 
cognized. There is only one-sided dependence, viz., of 
the object and the vrttis on the subject, and net vice- 
versa. Whether the object is seen or rcmemlxred, it is 
said to be cognized or recognized only when it is joined 
or covered by the Caitanya. In the absence of Caitanya, 
it will neither be seen ncr remembered. So, empirically, 
and from the cemmonsense point of view though the 
object is different from or independent of the subject, 
there will be no knowledge about it unless it is depen- 
dent upon the knowing mind (Caitanya), which though 
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equally independent of the object is absolutely necessary 
hot only for the genesis of knowledge, but also for the 
existence or the constitution of the object of knowledge, 
inasmuch as the object is known to the extent to which 
the modification of the mind is able to cover it by the 
Caitanya of the self. In view, however, of the know- 
ability of the object to the extent to which it is covered 
by the vftti-caitanya, it may appear that the object on 
the empirical level has in it, as if, two parts, one known 
by the mind, and the other unknown. The known part 
may be said, so far as it is known, as constituted by 
the Caitanya of the mind ; but the unknown part may 
remain beyond the mind, as a mysterious something, 
akin to the thing-in-itself of Kant. 

This difficulty, however, will be overcome if we 
look into the metaphysical presupposition of the pro- 
blem. No doubt, the object in being known, even on 
Samkara's view, is encompassed by the Caitanya of the 
mental mode (antahkarana-vftti) which, in its turn, is 
encompassed by the Caitanya of the finite and of the 
Infinite knower. The object may be said to be given in 
knowhdge for the subject to cognize; but its existence 
is ultimately due to Brahman, and is therefore not diffe- 
rent from Brahman. There cannot be any noumenal 
overplus of an object in the Kantian sense, in the 
Vedanta of Samkara. For the Brahman is the cause, 
and th2 Brahman is the cognizer of the object, and 
nothing can travel beyond the Brahman and be said to 
exist in an unknown and unknowable manner. The 
knowledge of all things is guaranteed by the knowledge 
of Brahman. The epistemology of Samkara is different 
from that of Kant. There we are concerned with finite 
subjects and with finite objects which constitute our 
phenomena! world. Here we are concerned not only 
with finite subjects and finite objects, but also with the 
Infinite Subject and with all other things as well as 
itself as the object. There, the subject and object are, 
as if, static, one pitted against another; here, the finite 
subject is in the process of becoming the Infinite by a 
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gradual assimilation of the object with itself; the in- 
dividual soul becomes thj Brahman and knows itself as 
all in all. In Kant, we are concerned with the objects 
of the waking life , but we arc concerned in Samkara's 
epistcmology with the total experience ot man, that is 
with the knowledge which can i>e had in all the states 
of life, vii., th; wakeful, the sleeping, the dreaming, and 
the illusory, as well as the Turiya. The object is thus 
•iSsimilateU with the nature 01 the T or the finite 
knower who, in its turn, is nothing nut the brahman or 
pure Caitanya. Even at the stage ol empirical know- 
ledge, the object is, in reality, a counterpart ot the finite 
subject, nay even ol the eternal subject, viz., the Brah- 
man, and related with it by the bond of tadatmya or 
unity. The object is, m other words, essentially non- 
ditferent from the finite subject, which in its turn, is 
non-dilierent from Brahman. Therefore, the subject has 
not m:rcly the logical function ol synthesising the mani- 
fold of sensuous material, as the unity oi apperception 
has in Kant ; it has, in Samkara, the additional, episiemo- 
logical and metaphysical functions of explaining the 
possibility of all knowledge, phenomenal and noumenal, 
empirical and spiritual, and of accounting for the very 
existence of the objects, as well as lor the existence and 
nature of the whole of the psycho- physical apparatus, 
essential for the emergence of knowledge. Thus, in 
knowledge, we have not, as is traditionally supposed, 
the mere image of the object as it is given from outside, 
but the image of an object which is constructed, reve- 
aled, and cognized by the Infinite subject, on account of 
its own power of creation, self-light, and consciousness, 
respectively. It is these powers which, taken together, 
constitute the Brahma-caitanya. It is due to the limi- 
tations of upadhis and avidya that the object does not 
appear as created and revealed by the self, and as identical 
with its real nature, viz., the caitanya. This creates 
a discrepancy between the metaphysical status of the 
object as Caitanya incarnate, in spite of its appearance 
with a particular name and form, and its being given in 
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.knowledge as something different from the Caitanya for 
the purposes of epistemology. The object, in short, is 
nothing but the_ analogue, or the proto-type of the 
Brahman or the Atman, manifested, known, and made 
real to the finite knower by the power of Brahma-caitanya 
through the ahamkara, the manovrttis, the intellect, and 
the senses. In a nut-shell the metaphysical statement 
of the highest truth of Vedanta is ' All this is verily 
the Brahman *, the psychological and the epistemologi- 
cal justification of which we shall presently see. 

4. Mahdvdkyas, the ladder of Spiritual Knowledge. 

The entire epistemologico-metaphysical structure 
of Samkara's advaitic philosophy may be seen to be 
reflected in the four maha-vakyas which appear to have 
been carefully selected from the Upanisads in order to 
represent the four Vedas. Out of these ' Tat tvam a6i * 
and ' Aham brahma asmi ' are generally said to be the 
' upadesa-vakya ' and the ' anubhava-vakya 1 respectively. 
The ' ayam atma Brahma and the ' sarvam khalu idam 
Brahma 1 can then respectively be said to be the varia- 
tions of the first two. Or, as we think them to be, 
they are the expressions of the different aspects of 
Brahmanubhava. So, instead of accepting these as dog- 
matic statements, it will be worth while to define and 
justify their meanings and to discover their inter-rela- 
tions, so that we may be able to appreciate Samkara's 
ladder of spiritual experience as a whole. 

Traditional VedantLts are wont to explain the 
expression ' Tnat thou art 1 (tat tvam asi) as meaning the 
attributeless Brahman, which is the common essence 
underlying the individual self and the omniscient Being, 
which are referred to by the words 'Thou' and 'That' 
respectively. Here what is technically known as 
' jahad-ajahad-l.ksana' (Implication by means of omission 
and retention) is brought into operation. What is 
contradictory is omitted, and what is common is retained 
as essential. The individual self and the omniscient 
Being are poles asunder in their respective qualities, and 
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yet are essentially the same as manifestations of the, 
attribute less Brahman. Saihkara however, will not cer- 
tainly be satisfied with a mere statement of an implied 
meaning of tat tvam asi. The 'tat" or the Brahman must 
he realized in every way the same as the *V or the 
Atman. Whatever can he said ahu.t. Brahman must 
ultimately be said about the ' I' or the Atman, or of the 
jlva in its real nature. The metaphysical statement 
'Tat tvam asi' has to he cpistemologically substantiated 
as the 'Aham Brahma asmi' of direct experience. 

1 Tat tvam asi' does not appear to be merely an 
intellectual formula in the mouth of Uddalaka Arum", 
but the expression of Brahmanubhava which he wishes 
to impart to his son Svetaketu ; f or as ftamkara ' ells us 
repeatedly, and as Arum also is represented as believing, 
the knowledge of Brahman i ; only capable of being 
imparted hy the Guru to the disciple, that is hy one, 
who has himself realized Brahman to one who has not. 
Otherwise both the lather and the son will have to be 
presumed as groping in ths dark, or at best making an 
inference about the 'tat' on the ground of the knowledge 
of the 1 tvam ' and expressing it hy what is known as 
Siminadhikaranya. Nine times, the same instruction is 
imparted by Aruni, and Svetaketu who is represented as 
having studied all the Vcdic lore realizes the Brahmin at 
last. For Aruni the 'Tat tvam asi' involved the truth 
of 1 Sarvam khalu idam Brahma'; but for Svctaketu it 
was merely first an intellectual formula. It had to pass 
through certain stages of experience, before it could 
represent to him the highest experience. In the language 
of logic what was analytic to Aruni was first synthetic 
to Svetaketu; it became analytic to him afterwards. 
Thus the transformation of the metaphysical dogma into 
concrete actual experience occurs after it is allowed to 
pass through certain definite stages of the epistemological 
process of apprehension of the Real. 

In the first place, as a self-conceited lad, 
Svetaketu must have had a direct awareness of himself, 
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though only a notion or an idea of Brahman, on account 
of inference. Arunfs instruction brought out the first 
miracle. The ' tat which was present in Svetaketu 
but of which he was not conscious, must have been 
aroused in him and appeared before him as an object of 
direct vision, as it did appear before Indra and other 
gods when they were putfed up with pride regarding 
their own strength. But now the problem must have 
been more difficult to solve. How to reconcile the 
' tat ' of direct vision with the ' tvam ' ( that is, the ego ) 
of direct awareness ? May be, the ego or ' I ' has got a 
vapoury existence as compared with the ' Tat ' or. Brah- 
man : may be, that the sense of ' I ' is engendered by the 
stream of similar states of consciousness. But, now, in 
the second place, as the result of contemplation on the 
instruction, as also of the moral discipline, there dawns 
the knowledge of the second stage, ' Aham Brahma 
asmi 1 . The 'tat' which was simply outside the body as 
a vision is now experienced also inside the body ; the 
transcendent has become the immanent ; the same Brah- 
man which was seen with eyes open is now seen with 
eyes shut ; that is, the vision, representing the ' Tat ' 
or Brahman which was everywhere, not simply metaphy- 
sically but epistemologically, has now come to reside 
psychologically, so to say, in his very heart ( hrdaya- 
kaSa ) ; the object has become the subject. In short, 
that which was intellectually believed to be the Real 
has become an actuality of experience. 

The conviction, however, does not appear to be 
complete, unless it is confirmed by a reciprocatory pro- 
cess of apprehension. The ' I ' in me must appear as 
Brahman. Therefore, in the third place, a search must 
be made to examine the basis of 'Ay am atma Brahma *. 
Now, for this, as also for the next stage, we have to 
travel beyond the story of Svetaketu, in other regions 
of the Upanisads. The serene Atman, (samprasada) 
we are told, rises from this body, meets the Light beyond 
and appears in its own immaculate and lustrous form. 
The Atman sees the Atman ( as if, in a mirror ) ; it is 
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identical with Brahman ; from top to toe, in golden col- 
ours and with golden mustaches, the form is seen even 
on the disc of the .sun ; and so, instead of remaining 
satisfied by saying that Brahman is to his right, to his 
left, upwards and downwards, and in all directions, the 
mystic says so about himself also. And what is true of 
him in theory is true of all souls. Not only Brahman is 
identical with the jiva, the jiva in its real nature is also 
identical with Brahman. And not only one soul is 
identical in tins manner, but all souls also arc identical 
with Brahman, and therefore identical with each other. 
That is why from tlu experience of identity of himself 
with Brahman, Uddalaka could vouchsafe the identity of 
5>vctak^tu\s soul with Brahmin. This consumes the 
third stage of Advaitika anubhava. 

And, then Samkara tells us, there comes the fourth 
and the last stage as the acme of spiritual realization, in 
which the entire physical world appears identical with 
oneself and Brahmin. If, as the cosmology of the 
Upanisids tells us, everything has come out of Brahman 
and is non-different from Brahman, and if Brahman has 
entered into all things as it has entered in all human 
beings, and has stayed there as the antaryilmin of all, 
then it will be no wonder that for a rare Yajnava'kya 
here, or for a Mahatma of the Bhagavatgita there, all this 
should verily be the Brahman. This is the highest 
knowledge. Here do metaphysics and epistemology of 
Samkara Vedanta meet in one point. Here is the Sum- 
mum Bonum for man to be achieved as a psychological 
and epistemological process of apprehension of Reality 
by degrees and by stages. 

5. Nature of Brahmanubhava. 

Why then, it may be asked, arc there illusions or 
errors? Are they not also assimilated and identified 
with the I and the Brahman? Before we answer 
these questions, let us make the distinction between 
several kinds of knowledge and arrange them in an 
ascending or descending order of truth and reality. The 
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highest knowledge which is at once true and real, and 
"which is variously known as intuitive consciousness, 
Atmanubhava, Brahmanubhava, etc., is that which, 
being non-empirical, transcends the distinction of sub- 
ject and object. It is an undifferentiated, homogeneous, 
pure consciousness, or Gaitanya in which the two 
moments of the that and the what, of existence, on the 
one hand, and of knowledge and bliss, on the other, are 
indistinguishably intertwined. It is the highest Truth 
not only because it is valid by itself on account of its 
self-revealing nature, but also because it gives us the 
standard by which we should measure the truth con- 
tained in any other cognition. It is also the highest 
Reality because it explains the being of everything 
else, by being the immanent ground of all. When it 
is known, every thing else becomes known, but it may 
remain unknown even if everything else is known. In 
the one, non-dual consciousness or Caitanya, there is 
no discrepancy or contradiction involved in conceiving 
the that and the what, or the existence, bliss, and know 
ledge in a single grasp. 

It will therefore be of no avail to continue to insist 
on -the presence of the clear-cut distinction, between 
the knower and the known within this spiritual or intui- 
tive kind of knowledge, though such a distinction is the 
invariable and the necessary characteristic of all empi- 
rical knowledge, and in giving assent to which, Samkara 
also feels no hesitation. But it does not apply to the 
universal Caitanya, which we may name indifferently 
as the Atman or Brahman, as the eternal subject or as 
the eternal obj:ct, or as the eternal experience which 
is at once the subject and the object. It is a unique 
blend of consciousness and energy, which has by impli- 
cation a non-spatial and non-temporal existence, and is 
endowed with ananda or bliss if it is to be eternal. 
For nothing can be real unless it exists as an 
experience, and nothing can continue to be perpetually 
active unless, as modern psychology teaches, it is plea- 
sant or blissful in nature. The two moments of this 
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Brahmanic knowledge arc distinguishable in thought, but 
inseparable in fact. Therefore, it can stand by itself" 
and does not require tor explaining its own existence 
two more separate terms -is ..object, on the one hand, 
and the object on the other. It is not 3 relation; nor 
is it capable oi being explained in terms or relational 
thought. L id the substance or the substantive which, 
aftjr the manner of Spinosa, we inay say, exists in itself 
and can be conceived by itself. Her*.: it is that we 
have a unique blend or coalition ol the highest cate- 
gories in psychology, cpistcmoiogy and metaphysics, viz., 
the Self-consciousness, the knowledge, and the Being. 
It is here that the being bifurcates' itself, as Proiessor 
BLanade says, into the subject and the object, and 
know-; itself, by looking as if in a nr.rror, in the single act 
of Self-consciousness. As such, it transcends empirical 
knowledge. But it serves at the same time to be 
the ground and the immanent principle that makes all 
empirical knowledge possible, or without which as the 
sustaining power, to put it negatively, not even the 
empirical knowledge is possible. It is only t his expe- 
rience which can really be called as the universal, objec- 
tive, necessary, and a-priori expsrinnce. I" is universal, 
because the mystics all over the world sp. ak about it in 
identical terms. It is objective, because, as seen above, 
it is transcendent and independent of all percipient 
beings. It can also be said to be necessary and a-priori, 
because it is the ground and the assumption of all other 
kinds of experience. 

6. Defects of Empirical Knowledge. 

So, next in order, comes this very empirical know- 
ledge which owes its claim to truth and reality to our 
commonsense notions of practical utility, and to the 
correspondence it shows between our cognitions and 
things cognized. But the realistic and the pragmatic 
criteria, as we have already seen, are not adequate 
though they are serviceable to a certain extent. Against 

1. Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, P. 275. 
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che nihilist and the subjective idealist, Samkara assumes, 
ho doubt, the role of a realist, and even of a pragmatist. 
But he holds that inasmuch, as the very belief in the 
distinction between the subject and the object on the 
empirical level of experience, involves the mutual super- 
imposition of the Atman and the un-atman upon each 
other, the truth and the reality of empirical knowledge 
are only relative and subordinate to the primary and 
absolute reality of the supreme, undifferentiated know- 
ledge. But if, as said above, the empirical object also 
is nothing else but Caitanya, and is constructed, reve- 
aled, and known by the pure caitanya or Brahman, 
where lies then the difference between the empirical and 
the intuitive levels of knowledge? The answer may be 
stated thus. Whereas in the knowledge of Brahman 
there is the reciprocity due to identity between the 
knower and the known, in the knowledge of an empirical 
object there is no such reciprocity. If the ' 1 1 can be 
said to know the Brahman as nothing but itself, the 
Brahman can, in like manner, be identified with this 
impersonal, pure ' I We have already seen how the 
author of the Chandogycpanisad, after having described 
the Brahman as being to the right, and to the left, and 
upwards, and downwards, and in all directions, immedi- 
ately makes the knower of Brahman to say the same things 
about himself. We get the advice in the Paryanka-vidya 
(Kau. 1,3-5) that on approaching the couch of the 



questioned as to who he is, that he is the same as 
Brahman. In Brahma-Sutra 4, 1, 3, we are told that who- 
ever will fail short of this double conviction of identity 
in the method of contemplation on a deity, will end in 
passing from death to death. 'I am thou 1 , and 'Thou 
art I ' is par excellence true in the case of one who is 
meditating on Brahman. The meaning of this all is that 
so far as the undifferentiated, knowledge of Brahman is 
concerned, it cannot be told who knows whom. As 
the Upanisad tells ( Br. 4, 5, 15 ) when one attains the 
highest unity who should see whom? The implication 




should 
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is not that there is none who can see anyone or think 
about anything, hut that the Caitanya sees the Caitanya'. 

7. There are no degrees oj Reality but degrees of 
apprehension oj reality. 

Now, so tar as the empirical level or knowledge is 
concerned, the above proposition undergoes modification 
in two ways. The jiva as knower is conditioned by the 
upadhis of egoism, intellect, mind, and the senses; and 
similarly, what is known as the visaya-caitanya is con- 
ditioned by the upadhis oi space, tune, circumstances, 
and causation. Besides, we are not prepared to call 
a jar as a percipient being. I know that I see the jar; 
but 1 do not know whether the jar sees me or not. 
I assume that th.-re is a fundamental difference between 
mind and matter; as such, 1 am not readily prepared to 
admit that both are forms of Caitanya. Thai is why, 
wc are aware of Caitanya on the empirical level only 
dimly. It consists in the awareness from the side oi 
one's own mind ; not awareness reciprocated from the 
other side, viz., the jar. Besides, it is the awareness 
which has to work through the media of antahkarana- 
vrttis, the senses, th: light, and the objects. In short, 
what we get on the empirical level is the knowledge of 
Brahman through the several thick double glasses of 
upadhis, viz., oi the subject and the object ; it is tradi- 
tionally known as the vyavaharika reality, and is said 
not to differ in kind but in degrees only from the 
paramarthika reality. We must however carefully note 
that nowhere, at no time, and in no kind of object, 
there is metaphysically any dimunition in quantity or in 
quality, so tar as the reality of Brahma-Caitanya is 
concerned. It remains the same, though in the guise o: 
and immanent in the empirical subjects and objects. And 
yet, the difference between the two orders of reality is 
a genuine difference ; and it occurs because there comes 
about a change in the mode of the knowefs apprehen- 
sion of reality. What was apprehended on the paramar- 
thika hvel directly or immediately, and in a single, 
undifferentiated grasp., is broken into two parts, and then 
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apprehended mediately, dimly, approximately, and in 
a non-reciprocatory manner by only one of the two 
parts, viz., the mind. So, to speak accurately, there 
is no such thing as degrees of reality ; there are only 
degrees of the apprehension of reality. Metaphysically, 
and from the view-point of intuitive experience, 
i.e., where epistemology and metaphysics coalise, the 
real is one ; mere epistemologically, and from the 
sensuous point of view, it appears as consisting of the 
many objects of the wakeful, or the dreaming condition. 
Besides, there is this difference between the intuited 
Brahman and the non-intuited empirical objects, that 
whereas the former is everlasting, continuous, energizing 
and blissful, the latter are transitory, discontinuous, 
inert, infatuatory, and causing misery. And so, until the 
defects of the latter are remedied by a constant intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual discipline, to call the world as 
nothing but Brahman is, notwithstanding its metaphy- 
sical claim to its being called in this way, is audacious 
and dangerous. We must, epistemologically, first rise to 
Brahmanubhava, and then see the world re -lit by the 
light of this consciousness of the Brahman. Till then 
we shall rema ; n content by saying that the world we 
live in on the vyavaharika level is a world in which we 
see the presence of Brahman through the thick g 1 asses of 
upadhis, that is, a world the reality of which we dimly 
apprehend. 
8. Value of dreams. 

Next, in order comes the world of dreams. Now, 
shall we say with Gaudapada that the waking life is as 
unreal as the dream, because both are due to imagina- 
tion, or say with Samkara that the dream also is real to 
a certain extent, though not as real as the waking life? 
Before we answer one way or the other, or reconcile the 
elements of truth in both the statements of the two 
Acaryas, let us examine the characteristics of a dream. 
In the first place, the world of dreams is a different 
creation altogether. There are no actual chariots and 
horses, and yet we see them in a dream ; and so long as 
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the dream lasts, these new constructs arc as real to us as 
the concrete things arc in the waking life. But we say 
that the dream is unreal, because it is contradicted by 
the experiences 01 the waking lile; nay, it is contra- 
dicted by the experiences in the dream itscl:. A tree in 
the dream may soon appear as a man, and the man as an 
elephant. But, in the second place, as Samkara himself 
tells us, the dream is connected with the w, iking life. 
It has sometimes got a prophetic character. O.ming 
events of the w.king life cast their shadow beiore in 
the dream. There are warnings una premonitions in 
a dream. Like the experiences oi the waking hie, the 
dreams also, it is said, are the effects of the impressions 
of the actions and desire-; of the previous life. Though 
they are the creations of the jiva. they sre ultimately 
said to be the creations of the highest Lord, just as the 
things of this world are. And besides, the dream., tome- 
times enter into living connection with the waking life. 
The trembling and the weeping due to fear and grief in 
the dreaming condition continue - tor some time, even 
after the dream is over and the man is fully awake. And 
further, the fact that a dream is recalled with more or 
less the same vividness and interest as objects of. the 
past, shows that it is not very much unlike the actual, 
concrete world. All this shows that the dream is not 
as unreal as it is supposed t o be. 

If however, in the third place, the dream be com- 
pared with the waking life in some other respects, we 
shall find that the two orders of reality have got different 
values for us. For instance, during the condition of 
dream, the waking life is neither real nor unr«. al. It 
simply does not exist. The world of dreams is the only 
real and the valuable world. In a dream as such, neither 
comparison nor contrast is possible between it and an 



condition of wakefulness that we can, for the first time, 
become aware not only of the contrast between the dream 
and the waking life, but also of the unreality of the 
dream, inasmuch as the objects seen in the dream do 
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not continue to exist and fulfil the purposes of our 
waking life. The waking life is thus superior to and 
more real than the dream because it can feel the contrast 
between the two states, and appreciate the worth of 
each. The hard facts of the objective world are not 
simply imaginings of the mind in the wakeful condition ; 
in the dream they are simply this and nothing more. 
The dream is therefore said to be illusory when it is 
compared with the wakeful condition. And yet, the 
value of the waking life will not be more than a dream 
if it is wasted merely in a hunt for pleasures, and is 
not utilized for the purpose of the realization of the 
Brahman. 

In one way, however, the dream affords us more 
room So assert that there can be consciousness without 
any reference to the actual objects of the world and the 
operations of the senses and the body. It is not in the 
waking life k so much as in the dream that we get the 
evidence for the belief in the self- effulgent nature of the 
Atman. But we need not, on this account, say that the 
dream is more real than the waking life. For the belief 
is not formed in the dream itself ; it is the result of 
a comparison between the two states, after the dream is 
over. It is a judgment of the waking life made about 
the dream. The dream is not to be preferred to the 
waking life on account of its being only an occasion for 
making us guess in theory the nature of the Atman. 
The evidence is only analogical and indirect. The 
upadhis of the body and the senses are only concealed 
in ignorance during the dream ; they are not eliminated 
by us deliberately by an act of will or knowledge, as is 
possible in the wakeful condition alone. Naturally, they 
are more powerful in dreams than they are in the waking 
life in preventing us from apprehending the Real. Being 
merely a passive spectator, the dreamer has to remain 
a slave of avidya, and at the mercy of fate ; and as such, 
the consciousness of the dreaming condition is removed 
at a greater distance from the undifferentiated conscious- 
ness of the Atman, than it is in the waking condition. 
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So, notwithstanding, GaudapadaY opinion that the 
wakef ul condition resembles the dream inasmuch as in 
both oi them it is the ciit.i that creates and experiences 
the Uhe duality oi object, and object, we feel const- 
rained to sule with Samkara and held with him that the 
waking life is more real than the uream, because, in the 
first place, it contradicts the dream and is not contra- 
dicted by it. Secondly, it is more concrete, tangible, 
and enduring than the dream. Thirdly, the dreams are 
merely subjective experiences; we have an objective 
common world in the waking life on account of the 
employment of the senses and intellect. Fourthly, the 
value judgments about dreams and ab.mt waking 
and other conditions are possible only in the waking 
life. And above all, it is in the waking life and not in 
dreams that the realisation of Brahman i> to be achieved. 
The waking Hie is the most precious posscssi .n we can 
have in this world, and the jivan-tuukti. the most 
precious treasure we can achieve in the waking condi- 
tion, and not in dreams. 

9. No Brahmanuhhtwa in sleep. 

Sleep, swoon, and death are obviously the stages of 
unconsciousness. They differ in degrees, though in sleep 
it is, they say, that all beings visit the Brahman. More 
than the dream, the sleep may give us a very suitable 
occasion to study intellectually and by analogy the 
possibility of an experience where there if neither the 
subject nor the object. But sleep is nothing but ignor- 
ance incarnate in which are merged all things and differ- 
ences. The feeling indicated by the expression ' I had a 
sound sleep 1 is explained by some as a memory of the 
prior actual experience in sleep, and therefore, indicative 
of the consciousness of the union with Brahman. But 
this is wrong. The experience of having a sound sleep 
only indicates that in sleep there was r.o pain, 
fatigue, or dream. And, if the soul is once united 
with Brahman, why should it fall from this blessed 

1." Gau<Japada-Ka7ika, IV, 61-621 
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condition without any reason and come to the waking 
condition, only to forget that it was so united ? The 
unconscious existence of the soul in Brahman is not 
peculiar to it only in sleep. Like all other things in the 
world, the soul also has its existence in all its conditions, 
only in Brahman. Just as the dream offers us a peculiar 
opportunity to infer about the self-effulgent nature of 
the Atman, even so, the sleep offers us a peculiar oppor- 
tunity to infer about the union or the non-difference of 
the soul from Brahman. But this is no conscious union 
in the least. 

70. Stipra-consciousness at the back of all. 

Here, too, in sleep, metaphysically the Brahman is 
present ; but epistemologically, there is no apprehension 
of it, except perhaps the apprehension of it as avidya, 
as is inferrible from the subsequent expression of the 
experience of a sound sleep, viz., ' I knew nothing then'. 
Brahmanic consciousness, on the other hand, is the 
deliberate, immediate, unforgettable, conscious, joyful, 
energizing knowledge of the unity of the subject and the 
object. If it is to be realized at all, it is in the waking 
life, though it is different from the waking life, as well 
as from dream and sleep. It is immanent in all of them, 
th'augh transcendent also, metaphysically speaking ; but 
it is to be realized epistemologically and psychologically 
in the waking life of man, the logical and verbal expres- 
sion of which will be ' I am the Brahman * ; 'I am all 
this world '. Instead, if any one says that in deep sleep 
he might get the Brahmanubhave, then perhaps we may 
say that w£ may get it more in swoon or death than in 
sleep; we may as well say that a stone is better fitted for 
having it than a man. The Upanisadic references to 
sleep during which all are said to meet the Brahman, are 
only meant, to suggest that the rest and the comfort we 
get is due to the unconscious merging of the soul in 
Brahman, and not due to its taking rest in the puritat 
and the nadis. We may grant that we unknowingly 
meet the Brahman everyday in sleep, but we know that 
when we wake up wp are as ignorant of Brahman, as we 
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the what. A general knowledge or bare awareness, on 
the sensational level, of somecning whicn has a zigzag, 
winding form, is there to start with. Bat before the 
what or the meaning of the rope, viz., taat it is made 
of cotton, is added on to its that, the mind glides on to 
the what of the snake. This diversion of the mind may- 
occur on account of different reasons. Possibly, the 
man is afraid to go in the dark ; or he knows that 
snakes are usually found in that place, and so on. So, 
it is this mental disposition, coupled with the ignorance 
of the rope in its essential nature, and the general 
awareness of the zigzag form of the rope which happens 
to be a common element with the rope and the snake, 
that are responsible to rouse the. memory of the snake 
and to superimpose it on the rope. 

Now, what does this illusion mean for us? Is it 
totally unreal? Is it simply false? How is it to be 
related with the Caitanya about which we have 
been speaking? We answer these questions by saying 
that illusion too is a mode of apprehending the Real, 
though it is unconscious, instinctive, and hasty. It 
indicates the struggle of the spirit to know the Spirit, 
though due to various reasons it becomes frustrated in 
its^Attempt. We have seen how even on the empirical 
level, this effort of the caitanya to know the Caitanya 
is successful in a partial way. The real is apprehended 
dimly, mediately, and in a non-reciprocatory manner 
from the side of the knower only. Ho at much more 
difficult the struggle must be when the subject is labour- 
ing under the weight of avidya or ignorance of the 
substratum, the predisposition of the mind, the faulty 
media through whi:h it has to work, the hurry of the 
situation as a whole, and the circumstance that the 
what of the object comes from memory ? The struggle 
is a genuine struggle ; only it is channelled in a different 
way on account of these several reasons. That is why, 
in spite of its being false and unfruitful, the illusion is 
not totally unreal, as the son of a barren woma 1 is. It 
is real not only so long as it is not contradicted, but 

v. E. 31 
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also afterwards, to the extent to winch it is valued as 
having the whole oi its being in a substratum which 
remains unchallenged as something given tor perception. 
The correction oi an illusion is possible, because it 

Soints to the reality which is not simply transcendent 
ut immanent in it. It is the snake which becomes the 
pointer to the rope, ju.st as truly as a jar becomes a 
pointer to the clay. To put it negatively, it is no non- 
snake that points out the rope, just as it is no non-jar 
that points out the clay. Otherwise, the curds may as 
well point out the jar. So when we mentally move 
from the snake to the rope, we are not moving from 
complete non-existence to existence, but only irom a 
possible existence to an actual existence, though the 
possible and (.he actual existent* ant two different 
objects. No doubt, lor our practical hie, t he difference 
between the possible and the actual existent s is too great 
for us to admit them together; for one of them is memo- 
rized and the other is perceived. But, in theory, the 
difference between the possibility and the actuality is 
narrowed down to a point as it, inasmuch as both the 
existents have got the yame common characteristics, 
viz., the zigzag, winding form in the instance taken for 
illustration. It is this genuine piece of knowli^lge 
which it; apprehended by the knower in any case of 
illusion. And this is no small gain. 

In this connection, it will be worth while to note 
that according to Sarhkara it will lie more than useless 
to believe that the difference between parioama-vada 
and vivarta-vada is the difference between sama-satta 
and visama-satta. For, as we shall show later on, both 
the views are compatible with each other in the philo- 
sophy of Sariikara, and that both serve the same purpose. 
Whether it is the ornament of gold or the serpent on 
the rope, the function of both of them is to direct the 
attention to the cause, Viz., gold or the rope. And when 
the subsratum is realized, the ornament and the snake 
are reduced to the same position, viz., as having the 
status of nothing but name and form. 
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MAYA, AVIDYA, AND VIDYA AS POWERS 
OF BRAHMAN 

The doctrine of maya is not a new thing in 
Sarhkara. As Professor R. D. Ranade says, it comes 
in his philosophy as an heritage of the Upanisadic 
thought in general. Under one name or another, various 
Upanisads mention it; Sarhkara only fixes the place 
and the function of it in his system. What we have 
now to do is to establish its relation to Brahman, on the 
one hand, and to the world and the individual soul, on 
the other. 

To begin with, maya cannot be a separate entity at 
all ; for, in that case, Samkara's system will be dualistic 
in nature. If Maya is the same as avidya, then, as 
Sarhkara says, it is located in the Jiva or in that very 
person who asks any question about it (Bra. Su. 
4, 1, 3 ). In another place, that is, while dealing with 
the nature of adhyasa or avidya in the very beginning 
of his Commentary on the Brahma-sutras, he says that it 
has neither beginning nor end. Now, if Saihkara's 
system is non-dualistic, and if the jiva and the world 
are nothing but Brahman, we have no other option but 
to locate the maya in Brahman alone. There will how- 
ever crop up the logical difficulty of reconciling the 
nature of maya with that of Brahman. If it is of the 
nature of darkness or ignorance, it certainly cannot 
co-exist with the light or the knowledge of Brahman. 
Hence, by locating maya in Brahman we must accept 
what is palpably contradictory in nature ; or by locating 
it in the jiva, accept the dualism of jiva and Brahman, 
as also the dualism of Brahman and maya, thouagh the 
working of adhyasa may go on without any interruption. 

7. The account of creation, a clue to solution. 

We shall however be able to get out of these and 
other difficulties by looking into the account which 
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Sarhkira has given regarding the creation of the world, a 
problem which lias been neglected so far in Vedanta. . 
Following the co^malo^ical account of the Upanisads, 
S.uukara holds fast to trie pat in.inuiv.ulii so tar as the crca- 
• inn of the ol m -n: i \ succession is concern) d(2, 3, 1-13). 
What is known a the original prakrti is lor him the 
Brahman. He a sen thereby that Brahman is not only 
;lv: efficient but alto the material cause if the universe; 
and in support of this he rays that unless all the created 
things including akasa arc con idorcd as the products or 
the vikarasoi Brahman, just as the pots arc of clay, it 
will be unpc ssi! le to understand how when Brahman is 
known, everything else will be known. In giving an 
account of lv w tejas is produced, he tells us that it is 
not v.iyu which h •. . pn iuced it, but it is Brahman 
which, after having ' ivn ' and cr at d akaSa and viiyu, 
first assumed the forms of akasa and v.iyu, and then 
producd the tejas. As milk is transformed into curd, 
even so the Brahman assumes the different farms of the 
elements and of other things afur having first thought 
abviut them. Then it enters into them as the atman of 
them all, and controls and maintains them from within, 
though no one of t hem, neither the earth nor the sun 
nor any other thin;,', know; it in return. Herein ^wc 
find the genesi? cf maya which is implicit in Sarhkafrfi, 
but which has now been formulated explicitly by Sri 
Aurobindo. 

2. Ilrahman hidden by individualized consciousness. 

Brahman as the immanent principle of the world 
has in it the three moments of existence, conscious 
energy, and bliss. This conscious satta or the ex: tencc 
of Brahman is continuously present in all the animate 
and inanimate world ; even after akasa as the first pro- 
duct comes into being, it is Brahman in the form of 
akaSa which exists. If akasa itself were to put forth 
this statement, it Would say something like 'I am aka§a ', 
rather than ' I am Brahman in the form of akaSa \ It 
will be conscious of its own existence and not of the 
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'existence of Brahman within it. We are told that, 
like Brahman, akasa, in its turn, ' saw ' within itself and 
roduced vayu, just as prior to the creation of akasa 
rahman had 'seen' akaSa within him and produced it. 
But it is forgotten that this capacity of 'seeing' is not 
of aka§a, but that of the Brahman which had entered in it. 
So, when vayu and tejas were produced, we are not to 
suppose that it was akasa which had entered into vayu, 
or that it was vayu which had entered into tejas, but 
that it was Brahman which had first thought or 1 seen * 
within itself akaSa and vayu, and then produced them, 
in succession. Brahman, in other words, had assumed 
the forms of these first, and then entering into them, in 
succession, produced afterwards the tejas, that is, 
assumed its form and entered into it as its very soul. 
This means that, though at every stage of creation the 
conscious energy or the caitanya of Brahman is immanent 
in the acts of 'seeing' on the part of akaSa, vayu, tejas, 
and so on, it is being increasingly hidden, at every stage 
by the individualized consciousness of these very pro- 
ducts or elements. This is what is told by the Upani- 
sadic passage (Br. 3, 7, 9) that though Brahman is con- 
trolling everything from within as its inner soul, the 
earth does not know it. the sun does not know it. It is 
to impress this very lesson on the mind, viz., how the 
Brahmanic consciousness is lost sight of, and how the 
superimposition of individual consciousness is set up, 
that there runs the Upanisadic story of hew the sun and 
the wind, being puffed up with their own power, could 
not recognize the Brahman whose power they had within 
them, but how they were afterwards unable to burn or 
blow off a blade of grass which they were asked to do 
(Ken. 3 &? 4). 

It is the narrowing down of consciousness, and the 
superimposition of this limited, pointwise, individua- 
lized consciousness on the unlimited, all-pervasive, im- 
personal, energizing consciousness of Brahman, and the 
consequent self-assertion of the finite individual as 
against that of the Brahman even at the first step of 
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creation, which c institute, w.: may say, the first act of - 
the infinite drain i of m.iy.i. To forget th: substratum 
and to p >3il so cncthin g «>:h;r than it is just the essence 
nt .ulhy.i-a or avidya. This is the sensa of egoism, which 
produces the wrong notion that th: product, the vikiira 
or the upadhi i> ; mierhing different from the upfulhiless 
producer. It is as if the view which an ormmcnt of 
gold should have ab >ut itself as something different from 
gold. But it has its existence only in name and form, 
withdraw the name and form, anJ there remains the 
gold .done. Maya understood in the sense of avidya 
therefore exists only in name and form and is bound up 
with the seli-a^eitive, exclusive, and restricted contci- 
ousnese of the upadhi s, 

So much with reference to the superimpot.il ion that 
takes place with reference to the consciousness of the 
existential or the that aspect of Brahman on account of 
the restricted consciousness involved evan at the initial 
stages of creation. Add to this the supcrimposition that 
takes place explicitly with reference to the what aspect 
of Brahman, viz., its caitanya and ananda. It becomes 
then the full-fledged knowledge of what one is not, or 
the ignorance ol what one really is. The Atmanjs 
neither lame nor blind, neither the son nor th- f.ithcr'bf 
anybidy, nn>.h?r fair nor ugly, neither miserable nor 
happy; and yet nun calls himself so, and is ever hunting 
after the shortlived imaginary happiness, forgetting all 
jjj while that he is all-energy all-knowlcdge and all- 
bliss. The divinity of akasi being the first product 
must be considered to he fortunate enough to have only 
one layer of avidya around it. Or, as a matter of that, 
we may call either the Hirmya-'arbha, the Prajapati, the 
Virat, the Brahma, or the ISvara to be so, inasmuch as 
he is the first-born. But viiyu has akaSa as its proximate 
cause ; it is born of an element that is already vitiated 
by avidya. So, it appears that the individualized cons- 
ciousness of vayu is doubly vitiated by it. If, in this 
way, the inherited avidya is to combine at every stage 
with a new layer of it, we have to grant that man who 
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is made up of several upadhis of the elements, the intel- 
lect, the mind, the egoism, and the senses, must be the 
most unfortunate of all, inasmuch as he has to work 
under the infinite burden of the several layers of avidya. 
In a way, it is so. The ordinary common- sense man 
whose horizon has been described for him by the limited, 
hedonistic ways of a comfortable and smooth living, and 
who has therefore not gone much beyond the animal 
level of being guided by the gregarious instinct in order 
to protect himself and his race, is really under the heavy 
burden of avidya and is far removed from Brahman. In 
the Vedantic terminology we call such a person baddha 
or bound in samsara. He has completely forgotten his 
own real nature, and is content with identifying himself 
with what he is not. 

3. Maya as a collection of pozcers of Brahman. 

But whence comes this forgetfulness or the darkness 
of ignorance in the finite beings like akasa and others, 
when as a matter of fact Brahman which is immanent in 
them all is pure consciousness, and is the light of eternal 
knowledge? To answer this question we have to take 
into consideration the combination of two peculiar, 
but different powers of Brahman, the kriyaSakti and the 
jnanasokti. In his commentary on the Kathopanisad 
( 1, 3 11) Samkara calls the avyakta as the samuha 
or the collection of the different powers of Brahman, 
and says in Su. 1, 4, 3 that it is also known as Maya. 
Now, if Brahman's power of knowledge alone is 
taken into consideration, it appears to be a contradic- 
tion to say that ignorance or avidya comes out of 
knowledge. But if another power, viz., the creative 
power of Brahman is taken into consideration along 
with knowledge, we shall be abje to explain not only 
the process of creation, as seen above, but also the 
emergence of avidya out of maya, even at the start 
of the creative process. As a matter of fact, the first 
thought of Brahman, 'I am alone, let me be many' 
is responsible for germinating it. The consciousness 
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ol Brahman that it. is one as against the possible many,, 
and it* iim Ive to become many arc, a.s if, the first step 
ol the make-believe on the part of Brahman; and so 
what cannot ix m the nature oi things, vi^., the plura- 
hty o tin's to be there by its own right. It is this 
sankalpa or ahamkaia attached to the thought oi' Bran* 
man that constitutes, we may tiay, the root of avidya. 
The baftiulpa canm t be barren; it is satya-sankalpa and 
is therefore powerful ui materialize the thoughts it 
involves. Hence, arise the elements, the indriyas, the 
bodies, the mind, the intellect, the ahamkara, and the 
prana. Huse constitute the upadhis oi nama and rupa. 
But they wdl be mere dead skeletons, till Brahman dues 
not enter into them ail and gets; itself circumscribed, 
as it were, by them, The pu:c, advaitic, energizing, 
consci( usi i :. which is ir.capal le ol I cing characterized 
even as one, but which, imagining itselt to be one, 
has, i.i w, on account « t its powers, be© me manifested 
as mai y ai d has i i di wed on then b( th its existence 
and know. ewte. Locked at liom the view-point ot 
Brahman, there is no fundamental difference as yet 
between what wa earli r and what appear-, to 1 ave a me 
in afterward:-. Fn m the bcginnii t* to r.hcend« it is the 
same, h< mi ger.i i , power that worked < ut the upldhiti, 
and the same, homogenous Consciousness which is 
immanent in them all. 11 Brahman itself were; to speak, 
it would say 'Where are the many? .Ml this is myself 
alone'. If gold were to look at tiie ornaments made out 
of it, or the ocean to the waves on it, they would speak 
exactly in the same way, viz., 'Where are the many 
ornaments?' 'Where are the waves different from me?" 
Avidya is then fore involved in the vcrv sankalpa of 
Brahman : but it makes no effect on it. The plurality 
thus only appears to he in name and form. 

4. May& as avidya refers to upadhis and circumscribed 
consciousness. 

The picture presents however a different form 
when it is viewed frcm the angle of the upadhis. 
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.which appear, as if, they are the objective, independent 
perceptible facts of space and time, and compejr us to 
recognize them as different from the knower. How is there 
this great change ? How is it that the world and the soul 
appear as different from Brahman? Why is it that man 
has forgotten that he is essentially Brahman? To answer 
these questions we must remember what we have said 
a little above, viz., that the pure, energizing conscious- 
ness has been circumscribed and narrowed down, as if, 
to a point by the upadhis of the body, intellect, mind 
and so on, just as akasa is narrowed down to a small 
portion of it by the walls of a room or of a jar. If 
the akasa in the room were to speak out what it is, it 
would surely either identify itself with the room and 
say, 'I am a room'; or, it would be conscious of itself as 
limited akasa and say, ' I am akasa bounded by the walls 
of the room 1 . Even so, a man would say that he is 
either the body, the intellect, the mind, etc., or say that 
he is the spirit possessing these upadhis. But in no case, 
so long as the upadhis and the consciousness circum- 
scribed by these upadhis continue to exist together, and 
guide his thinking and doing, will he be able to recog- 
nize that he is the Brahman. And it is just this combi- 
nation of the upadhis and of the circumscribed consci- 
ousness that we wish to call as avidya. It is on account 
of this avidya that, on the one hand, there goes on 
continuously the identification of the jiva (the limited 
consciousness) with the upadhis, and that, on the other 
hand, the upaJhis which are like so many wails surround- 
ing the consciousness, get themselves hardened to such 
an extent that the jiva soon forgets its own real nature. 
He feels he is different from Brahman and from other 
men. Just as a cloud produced by the Sun hides him 
from men's view without affecting the Sun in any way, 
even so, the upadhis produced by the will of Brahman, 
limit and hide the Brahman from the view of the jivas 
without affecting *he Brahman in the least. And when 
the ignorance or avidya becomes established in this way, 
it naturally leads to the adhyasa and the distorted view 
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ot even tin' limited consciousness of which Sarhkara has . 
spoken so eloquently at t he beginning of his Commen- 
tary on the Urahma-sutras. 

Is may a then teal or unreal? Firstiy, it is real in 
the sense thai it represents the will-power of Brahman. 
As such, n enters into the very constitution of things. 
It is without beginning or end. But, secondly, vt is 
Unreal in the sens,: ol aviJyii, which is, as seen above, 
tin- root cause of adhyu.-a. The jiva is not produced, 
and is in reality identical with Brahman; and so, the 
very conception ot jivahood as meaning the distorted 
and limited consciousness due to various upadhis is 
illusory, Maya in this sense of avidya has both a 
beiMiming and an end. Thirdly, it is unreal and yet 
works, a* it, it is a reality, because it has its origin in 
t he combination of the different powers of Brahman. 
It is the source of adhyasa and illusion, and is positive 
and real so long as tin: illusion lasts. In this sense, 
it i ai irvaeaniya. It i> no longer the inayii, i. e., 
the conscious, unlimited, eternal power of Brahman 
which exhibits itself now as ere itive will, now as pure 
consciousness, now its the satta < r ground of all, and 
now as the controlling power within everything. .It 
appears as avidya, and exhibits itself as the limiting 
upadhis, as the limited and the twisted consciousness of 
the individual ego, as -the ground of the adhyasa or 
superimposition, and as the root cause of" this seemingly 
endless saihsara of nama and rupa, and of the transitory 



endless maya or power of Brahman is thus found out to 



bs transformed into avidya on account of the coi Oucnce 
of its own moments of creative urge and conscious 
energy ; and then at the next stage, there comes about 
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5. Maya as vidya saves the soul. 

Thus, unlike Maya, the original, eternal, real, and 
inseparable power of Brahman, avidya is the short-lived, 
real-unreal, separable power which is derived from maya. 
So, it comes to an end by the working of another power 
of Brahman which resides potentially along with it in 
the jlva. It is known as vidya. In essence, this is 
nothing but the original maya, in its aspect of sattva- 
guna. It assumes the form of viveka which discriminates 
the real from the unreal. It then becomes the purified 
sattva-guna, on account of which the jiva leans for 
support on the advice of the experts and the illumined 
souls, resorts to fortitude, makes determined efforts to 
undo the work of avidya, tamas, and rajas, and ultimately 
realizes that he is one with the Brahman. Maya thus 
may be said to assume altogether a new form of the 
conscious energy which will save the bewildered indivi- 
dual soul from its own restricted and exclusive consci- 
ousness of being different from Brahman. We call this 
as vidya. It will no longer bind the soul by forging new 
and golden fetters of sattva, over and above the brass 
and iron fetters of rajas and tamas, but will free the 
soul and help it on in its journey to Atmanubhava. 
Maya, in short, will now be an instrument of grace 
rather than an instrument of spreading cosmic illusion 
or darkness through avidya. In the perpetual play or 
the vilasa of Brahman, it is the doctrine of Maya which 
makss possible for the soul to witness the game of hide 
and seek. As avidya, it hides the real only to project 
the unreal, as is generally supposed. But this is only 
. half the game. Maya comes forward as vidya, and 
induces the man to play the game fully. It helps him in 
his efforts to open the golden, tempting lid which has 
covered the treasure of Brahmajnana and to scatter away 
the illusion of darkness and misery. It enables him to 
go from death to immortal life, from the miseries of 
the ego to the life of ananda and caitanya of Brahman. 
In its sattvika aspect, Maya becomes the necessary link 
between bondage and liberty. 
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6. Par iff "ma and Vivarta are compatible with each other. ' 

VVc arc now in a position to solve the much-vexed, 
and, fti a vv.tv, the crucial qucstit n, ' Is the v. orld real or 
unreal?' 'I it the pariniima of Brahman or the vivarta 
on it V Now it a mi 'fortune, in tl e first place, thai 
all the scholar ! ip from llununuja onwards should hold 
thai 'h- two words , parlnama , and * vivarta ' are incom- 
patible with each other, and that, s:c< tudy, 'parinama' 
should connote the realit y and 1 vivarta ' the unreality 
of the world, So far a t<amkar.i tarya is cunucrncd 
neither of the two word? i- exclusively the key to the 
question of the reality or the unreality of the world. 
Of course, they arc useful to point out a relative valua- 
tion of the world, which will only help us in solving 
the prohlem. The \v« ii i : ; iw.l not :vuau c i': i the 
'parinanu' of Brahman, or unreal because it is the 
'vivarta' on it. As Samkaracarya holds, it i* real because 
it i; nothing else hut Brahman : it is unreal because it is 
taken to h- somjthing other than Brahman. With 
Brahman the world is real, without it i< unreal. It is 
upto us to view the world as real or not. to view it as 
endowed with the light and .T-..n hi o: Brahm -.n, ot to 
view it as darknsss a ' misery which may art te by 
clasping a sup trimposed shadow. There is the worl 1-wide 
difference between reality and unreality ; not so between 
parinama and vivarta. They are. a . a matter of fact, 
compatible with each other, as Sathkara hold ■. i'aken 
separately and exclusively, Pan'oamavada and Vivnrra- 
vada are both dogmatic. Thit is why Saihkara has taken 
both the kinds of illustrations to make us aware oJ t he. 
relation between the world and the Brahman. The 
world is like a snake on ths rope, a mira<.v in the d :.sert, 
silver on the shell, a castle in the clouds; and it is 
strangely enough 1 ke ;i vessel made of clay, an ornament 
of gold, curds of milk, a ripple on water, a piece of clot h 
out of thread?. If parinama or vivart a were to be the 
sole criterion of reality, the Acarya would appear as 
breathing hot and cold at the same time. And if he is 
not, and if he has a purpose in making use of these 
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seemingly contradictory types of illustrations, we must 
•first cast overboard the traditional notion that parinama 
and vivarta are incompatible with each other, and 
that they are the pointers to the reality and unreality 
of the world respectively. To choose only one kind of 
illustrations and say that Samkara holds vivartavada or 
parinamavada, is arbitrary and false. 

7. Both direct our attention to the cause. 

The illustrations which convey to us the idea that 
the world is only an appearance are intended to direct 
our attention from the appearance to the substratum 
which is real. The snake ought to be a reminder to the 
rope, even so the world or the effect must be a reminder 
to Brahman as its cause. Similarly, the illustrations, 
which convey the idea that the world is the transforma- 
tion of Brahman are intended to direct our attention to 
the fact that the cause persists in the effect, that it is 
the Brahman which gets itself manifested or transformed 
as akasa, vayu, praria, manas, buddhi, and others. So, 
whether we have the forward movement from cause to 
effect, or the backward movement from effect to cause, 
what Samkara is anxious to point out is the non-differ- 
ence of the effect from the cause, that is, the non-differ- 
ence of the world and of the jiva from Brahman. If 
Brahman as the cause is real, the world and the jiva as 
effects will be as real as the Brahman. But in viewing 
the effects one must be conscious of the fundamental 
thesis that in so doing he is only viewing the cause. In 
other words, if the law for the Vedantin is 1 to view the 
effect is to view the cause 1 , it is immaterial if the world 
is taken to be on the pattern of a snake on the rope, or 
on the pattern of a vessel made out of clay. For in 
both the cases, the substratum or the cause is to be 
viewed. B-t if instead of this, the non- Vedantin s view 
is to prevail, viz., 'to view the effect is to view it as 
different or divorced from the cause', the world is, 
according to Samkara, unreal, even though it comes out 
of Brahman, and is a perceivable fact of space and time. 
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So, though there is a great difference from the 
ordinary, common-sense point of view between parinama 
and vivarta, there is no such difference irom the view- 
point of Samkara. The chief point is not the manner or 
the mode in which the cause is manifested in the effects. 
For whether wc call the world as transformation or 
appearance, it is still an effect ; ai.d it will he viewed as 
real or unreal, if it is viewed as non-dilk rent or dificrent 
f rom the cause. Wc do not judge the world to he real 
or unreal by simply saying thai it is a parinama or 
vivarta of Brahman; wc decide it by viewing it as non- 
different i r different from Brahman. What fundamental 
difference will there be if we say that the snake which 
appears on the rope is the transformation of the rope, 
or that the ornament which i< the transformation of 
gold is an appearance mi gold, so long as we arc to view 
the snake and the ornament as effects only? What else 



a form over and above the gold, though wc choose to 
call it as the transionnat.it n of gold? What else is the 
snake except the transformation of the rope into the 
form of the snake, though wc call that the snake appears 
on the rope ? fiamkara .'•ays, " whatever is made of gold 
is forever of the nature of gold; even so everything 
born of Brahman must be of the nature of Brahman". 
But, eays he, paradoxically, in the same context, 'gold is 
perceived as an ear-ring'; 'the car-ring, however, is 
nothing but a name, appearing on the gold, as silver 
appears on the shell'. So, in spite of the fact that the 
ear-ring is made of gold, Sarhkara has no hesitation to 
say that it is but a name, and that it has the fame status 
as the appearance of silver on the shell. We need not 
however be frightened by the mere words 'name' or 
'appearance ' as if the whole world is loj-t to us. Let 
us leave our common notions that reality and unreality 
are necessarily attached to the words parinama and 
vivarta, and understand with Sarhkara that the reality 
behind our common-sense knowledge and illusion is the 
reality of cause. If even the illusory snake is thus 



is the ornament except the 




of a name and 
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capable of pointing out the reality of the rope, how 
• much more should this world, born of Brahman as 
it is, be able to point out that it is but a name and 
form of Brahman alone ? And how much more should 
the jiva be able to realize that he is nothing else but 
Brahman, even though he is deluded by upadhis and 
superimpositions? 

8. The three view-points. 

But wait, there is a corollary to this and we must 
accept it with courage. If the rope is seen, the serpent 
disappears; even so, if Brahman as the substratum is 
realized, the meaning attached to the world, viz., that it 
consists of names and forms, vanishes. For these names 
and forms do not really exist as something over and above 
the Brahman. It is a different thing that an ordinary 
man does not wish to lose the grip of this samsara. He 
will necessarily feel sorry when the ornaments he wears 
and loves are turned into a lump of gold; for though he 
knows in theory that they are made of gold, his practical 
interest lies in the names and forms. It is given to the 
student of philosophy to appreciate that the many are 
nothing but the different expressions of a single principle, 
just as it is given to the goldsmith to look upon the 
ornaments as gold only. There is still the higher view- 
point which Samkara has in mind. It is that of svanu- 
bhava. A mystic who has realized the Brahman Will 
say that all this is verily the Brahman and that it is real. 
In his unitive experience of Brahman, he transcends all 
sense of duality, whether it is of the common-sense, 
practical worldly life, or of the theistic devotional life ; 
and so, it will be worse than useless to press upon him 
the dualistic consciousness of subject and object to 
which we are accustomed. What he means is that if 
there be anything else than Brahman it is unreal; 
and that if there is anything born out of Brahman it 
is as real as Brahman because it is non-different from 
Brahman. 
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when we come to the illustration of gold and its orna- 
ment according to which the world is real, excepting the 
transitory appearance of names and forms. Here, both 
the ornament and gold have in common the that and the 
what, though there is some difference. The that of gold 
is more in extent than the that of the ornament. There 
is elsewhere more gold than what is found in the 
ornament. But so far as the ' what 1 is concerned, the 
ornament appears to possess more of it than what the 
gold possesses. The particular form and the name which 
appear in the ornament aie not found in gold ; and that 
is why when the ornament is resolved back into gold, the 
appearances of name and form disappear. The ornament 
is produced out of the real gold, and has an exchangeable 
value with gold so long as it exists ; but when it merges 
back into gold, the extra marks of name and form which 
it had come to possess on account of its ignorance, as it 
were, of the fact that it is nothing but gold, and on 
account of its assertion, as it were, that it is only an 
ornament, are bound to disappear because they lack the 
aspect of that. In other words, they are mere imaginary, 
born of speech, and hang suspended on the substratum 
gold, as the snake hangs on the rope. Samkaracarya 
therefore is absolutely correct when he says that the 
world is real because, in essence, it is nothing but Brah- 
man. And yet, the names and forms which make the 
world by themselves and apart from Brahman, have got 
only nominal value. In one way, they can be construed 
as the ways of manifestation or vilasa of Brahman, and 
so declared to be as real as the Brahman. And yet, they 
are, in another way, no better than appearances because 
they have only nominal existence, or an existence which 
is too fleeting. He recommends us therefore to accept 
the vivarta view of the world, even though he holds 
that the world as an effect is as real as its cause. For, 
is it not very likely that in embracing the world as 
reality, we may unawares be caught in the clouds of the 
names and forms of it, and delude ourselves to such an 
extent that we may not be able to see the Sun of reality 

v. E. 32 
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.it .ill? The cidvilisa theory is, no doubt, correct; all. 
Litis is veriiy the Brahman. But the nil which includes 
in it the n mics and forms may be so alluring that we 
may indulge in th;m only, and thus lose sight of Brahman, 
li anybody is prepared to s;iy that the parinama-vada or 
the eidvil.isa-v.i-.Ia may even transform the elements 
born of avidya into Brahman, then surely we are not 
having tin- philosophy <■■( !vamkar.lcarya. Nor is it 
possible from the vie a -point oi the Acarya to have any 
compromise with the idler,., pretenders, and rascals who 
wish to indulge in nothing but the sensuous and sensual 
pleasures of life under the pretext of being faithful to 
the cidvilasa theory. The cidvilasa ought to be the 
vila&a of caitanya or Brahman with itself. This is 
possible only after Brahmanubhava and not before it; 
this, in it : turn, is possible only alter one learns hew to 
meditate on Brahman and forget the names and forms, 
by undergoing constantly a moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual discipline. 

//. Anirvncanlyatva of the world, and the purling of ways. 

Our discussion so far will make it also clear that 
we do not subscribe to the post-Samkaritc view accord- 
ing to which the world is a paruuma of may a, but 
a vivarta on Brahman. The distinction between vigaina- 
satta and sama-.v.vta goes away the moment we accept 
the view that mayii is the name of the powers of Brah- 
man and not of cosmic illusion. There is ultimately no 
other satta from the view-point of Saihkara except that 
of Brahman. That is why Sarhkara holds that even 
during the states of sleep and dream which are mutually 
exclusive of each other, the satta of Brahman i.; constant. 
In sleep, the jiva is embraced by the Annan; and in 
dream, the creation of objects can be attributed, says he, 
to the almighty Creator. The illusory appearance also 
is based on some object which in its aspect of visaya- 
caitanya is no other than the Brahma-caitanya ultima- 
tely. The value of the world therefore is not increased 
or decreased by calling it simply a parioama or a vivarta. 
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In spite of the common-sense reality which belongs to 
it, and in spite of its being the parinama of Brahman, it 
is no better than a dream or an illusion, if it does not 
offer us any opportunity to realize Brahman in this very 
life. On the contrary, in spite of its fleeting nature, 
and in spite of the miseries in it, it will appear to us as 
endowed with the light of Brahman, if we are soaked 
fully in the conscious energy and ananda of Brahman. 
The same world will give us eternity within our short 
span of life. The world ought to be considered as 
unreal from the point of view of enjoyment of pleasures 
only ; it ought to be considered as real from the point of 
view of attaining Brahmanubhava. The world is then 
both the parinama and vivarta on Brahman. It contains 
in it both the element of vidya and avidya and is there- 
fore capable of presenting us with the double aspect of 
reality and unreality. It is, therefore, anirvacaniya. 
Now, whether we should call Brahmanubhava as real, or 
our common-sense dualistic experience as real will 
depend entirely upon us. To Sarhkara the sense of 
duality in any form will be a source of unreality, misery 
and fear : the sense of oneness the source of reality, joy, 
fearlessness, and freedom. And this is the perpetual 
value ,of Vedanta and of the doctrine of Maya in it. 
The Sarhkara Vedanta does not teach us to flee away 
from the world thinking that it is unreal, and to become 
idle and lead the life of a parasite. It teaches us to 
stick to this world not with a coveteous mind, but with 
the mind of a benevolent redeemer, who saves himself 
first by realising the Brahmanic life, and saves others 
through love, sacrifice, service, and instruction of the 
Brahma-vidya. 

12. Mayavada, the best of the three views. 

Now, with all this, one may hold, that we "are 
having the Ajatavada of Gaudapada again in Sarhkara. 
As it appears to us, the Mayavada is the mean or _the 
necessary link between the ajatavada and the cidvilasa- 
vada. It is the explanation of how what appears, from 
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one point; of view, as the ajatavada is, from another 
point of view, the cidvilasavada. As manifestations the 
many are the vihisa of Brahman ; but as Brahman is the 
only essence, they are as good as naught. The one 
becomes the many ; but the many are not diiferent in 
essence from the one, except in name and form. That 
is to say, the Mayavada achieves the double purpose of 
showing of how the many can be viewed as either the 
appearances or the manifestations of the one. The many 
are retained, but then they are in essence the One; and 
at the same time, the names and forms are treated as 
transient show, and as having no independent existence 
over and above the One. 

But one may ask, 'What are the many without the 
names and forms T, and say, ' It is these which are the 
many '. And so it may appear that we have the ;dterna- 
tivc between the reality of the one Brahman only, or the 
reality of it along with the many names and forms. It is 
exactly here, we say in reply, thai Samkara's philosophy 
of Mayavada comes to our help. The names and forms 
according to him are not mere non-entities; not non- 
existent like the mirage or the horn of a hare; they are 
the manifestation; of the One. A^ reminders of Brah- 
man they are real; as transitory appearances, and as 
apart from Brahman, they are unreal. To became perpe- 
tually aware of Brahman and of nothing else but Brahman 
is the common and the real aim of all the three views, 
viz., the Ajatavada, the Mayavada, and the Cidvila-.a- 
vada. To put it differently, it is the common function 
of all the three to give up the many, if it exists apart 
from Brahman, as imaginary, and unreal. Where are the 
many? This would be the natural expression of the 
conviction of an Ajatavadin, who looks from the point 
of view of the Absolute. The Brahman will certainly 
net be aware of anything different from him, just as the 
gold or the ocean will not be aware of the ornaments or 
the ripples as different from it. The CidvikTsa is just 
the obverse of the Ajatavada. Here however, the view- 
point is not of the Absolute or the Brahman, but of the 
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Brahma-vedin who finds himself as one with Brahman 
and one with all. As Vamadeva would ejaculate, the 
Brahma-vedin would give utterance to his experience, 
that he alone is to the right of himself, to the left of 
himself, upwards and downwards, and so on. Both are 
pan-theistic ; but whereas in the first, the emphasis is 
on Theos or the Spirit which is everywhere, here, in the 
second, the emphasis is on the pan or the all which is 
informed by the Spirit. In between the two, the 
Mayavada achieves, what has not been achieved by 
Ajatavada and Cidvilasavada, viz., the reconciliation of 
the one and the many, pantheism and panentheism, 
transcendence and immanence, vivarta and parinama, 
and the Absolutist and the individualistic points of 
view. It is the doctrine of Samkara alone which teaches 
us to get over merely the empirical, the utilitarian point 
of view of the common-sense realist or the pragmatist, 
and to see face to face the common truth of both the 
so-called extreme views of Ajatavada and Cidvilasavada. 
The Brahman, or what is known as the undifferentiated, 
homogeneous, mass of conscious and blissful Gaitanya, 
is non-dual, in the sense, that any apparent smaller 
portion of it, though practically conceived under the 
guise of name and form, is non-distinct from it. Bereft 
of the names and forms, the world of nature and indivi- 
dual souls are Brahman and Brahman alone. The names 
and forms which go to constitute the realm of Maya, 
or wc may say, the world of the common-sense realist, 
are as good as naught when once the anubhava of the 
identity of the jlva and the Brahman, and of the world 
and the Brahman is realized. In other words, the 
world of Maya which is real to the empiricist, and an 
appearance to an intellectualist, becomes a non-entity to 
the Brahmanubhavin. And yet, paradoxically, the show 
of names and forms is to such a mystic a mere vilasa 
of the power of B-ahman which, after all, at any time 
may cause the vilasa to merge in itself. And then, 
who can deny that the mystic is himself the Absolute 
as Gaudapada wishes to achieve ? 
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t3. Mdydruda ekes out the deficiencies of Ajdtavada <md 
Cidmlasavatla. 

In one more respect, the Mayavada of Samkara is 
superior Co the other two. It is better fitted to eke out 
the deficiencies and the dangers latent in them. Brahman 
is the sole reality, .is admitted hy all. But there are 
certain implications of this grand truth which may not 
lie equally admitted by all; or which when admitted 
may lead to over-estimation in one respect , and partial 
or tinder-estimation in other respects. It Brahman is 
the only reality, then certainly the knowcr of Brahman 
can be no other than Brahman. But, who is there so 
bold as to declare that he knows the Brahman ? Be.-ides, 
' One who says lie knows has surely not known it ( Kc. 
2, 3j. ' ' Non» ha - ever known me ' (B. ('■. 7, 26). What 
these .statements mean is that the finite can never know 
the Infinite; in other words, the Infinite alone can know 
the Infinite. But if this alone were the correct implica- 
tion of the Advaitic petition, then no attempt should 
ever be made by anyene for the realization of brahman 
and the consequent destruction of ignorance. The 
Ajatavada would be true, so far as the knowledge 
of Brahman by Brahman is concerned. But it will he 
unable to explain how this Brahmanic point of view is 
to be made compatible with the human point oi vi:w; 
how, in other words, the proposition, ' the finite human 
being is capable of knowing the Brahman', is true. With 
the admission that Brahman is an accomplished fact the 
knowledge of Brahman by Brahman will also be admitted 
as an accomplished fact. Nay, it may even be admitted 
as an accomplished fact that the individual soul, so far as 
its real nature is concerned, (a* Kasakrtsna suggests 1,4,22) 
is, in theory, already full of Brahmanic knowledge. But 
all this is insefficient to solve the practical problem as 
to how the finite individual soul who is immersed in the 
meshes of multiplicity, ignorance, and misery of samsara 
. is to rise ( as Auduhmi hopes 1, 4, 21 ) above them and 
possess the life of Brahmanic knowledge. We do not 
suggest that this problem is ignored by Gaudapada ; 
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but we wish to make it clear that the gravity of the 
problem was felt more keenly by Sarhkara in view of the 
internal and external enemies that grew round him, and 
due to whom, the moral and spiritual freedom, viz., the 
concrete realization of Brahmanic life became impossible, 
for man. It became therefore, imperative for Sarhkara to 
go beyond mere theorizing about the real nature of the 
jiva, and to point out the practical way which cuts 
itself away from the nihilistic doom of the void ; from 
the static, blissless, inactive, condition of the spectator ; 
from the perpetual sea-saw of the earthly and the 
heavenly sorrows and joys ; and ends along with the 
traveller on it in the one destination of Brahman itself. 
Therefore, again, it became imperative for Sarhkara to 
formulate explicitly the Mayavada which was implicit 
in the Upanisads and in Gaudapada, and to explain how 
inspite of the fact that the knowledge of Brahman is an 
accomplished fact, the realization of Brahman is an end 
to be achieved gradually by the human being, and how 
in this process of achievement the Mayavada helps the 
man to discard the unreal in the sense of what is transi- 
tory and external to him, and to become assimilated 
with the everabiding and the innermost reality within 
himself. The ' neti, neti 1 ( not this, not this ) method 
has not only metaphysical value, but epistemological 
also ; it is not only helpful in determining the nature of 
Brahman, but is also helpful in casting away the upadhis 
and the sheaths as irrelevent in the _process of realiza- 
tion of Brahman as the innermost Atman. With thii? 
achievement of the Brahman as the innermost Atman in 
oneself as the first step in Brahmanic knowledge. Sarhkara 
makes the forward movement towards the second step, 
viz., the realization of the world as verily the Brahman. 
This makes Sarhkara a cidvilasavadin also. The world 
as manifestation of Brahman is only a sport of Brahman; 
but here the toys are not different from the player, just 
as the ornaments of gold are not different from gold ; 
and so, we may say, the Brahman sports with itself. The 
upadhis, which were cast away as irrelevant by the 
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' neti, neti ' method in making the first discovery in the 
path of the realization of Brahman as Atman, are found, ■ 
in the second discovery of realizing the world as identi- 
cal with Brahman, as endowed with (inspite of their 
transitory nature) the j^U -ry of Brahman. The many 
which were unreal on account of their being viewed as 
having a separate xiv.ci.ee from the One are now real 
as manifestations of it. The many were unreal because 
they wer.: h trail itory and external or separate from 
Brahman ; they now become real because, a-; manifesta- 
tions ol Brahman, they are viewed, as if, they arc the 
continuations oi the life of Brahman, consistent with the 
etymological meaning of the word (Brjha * to grow'). 
The everlasting 'nay' is replaced by the everlasting 'y ca \ 
the eternity i illustrated in the temporal sequence; the 
nirguna Brahman appears as hahuguna ; and the ajatavada 
assumes the new loi.k of cidvilas.ivada. But all this has 
been made possible by the Mayavada of S; rhkara. 
Brahman which is » fertcd to be m rely transcendental 
in character by Guudapuda is realized by Samkara to be 
immanent also, first by the assimilation of his own 
individual soul with it, and then as a spread-out, con- 
tinuous whole, by the assimilation of the wi rid with it. 
Neither the soul nor the world has a being over and 
above the being of Brahman; so far, Samkara is true 
to GaudpaJa. But there is also another side to the 
picture which Samkara has clearly in view, though, in 
a way, it is not foreign to the philosophy of Gaudapada. 
It is the side which appears from the view-point of the 
direct realization of the Brahmavcdin. As said above, 
the Brahmavedin finds the 'I* in him an equivalent 
to Brahman, and so, instead of always saying ' I am 
naught, Thou art all \ he would also occasion !y say 
' I am all in all \ ' I am the food \ and ' I am" the cater 
of the food \ To him t li re if no distinction between 
himself and Brahman, or between himself and the world. 
Brahmin, now, is not only transcendent bur al-o 
immanent through and through. As a matter of fact, 
from the view point of realization, the very distinction 
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between transcendence and immanence, personality and 
"impersonality, objectivity and subjectivity, one and many 
is meaningless. This we suppose is the crowning 
victory of Mayavada that the difference between these 
duals, and, as such, the difference between the Ajatavada 
and Cidvilasavada is annuled by showing how Brahman 
is at once directly experienced as the eternal subject 
and the eternal object. Historically, it may be said 
that Gaudapada (as also the Upanisads) is the precurser 
of Samkara, and that Ramanuja, and Sri Aurobindo are 
the successors who complete the philosophy of Sarhkara; 
but philosophically it can never be denied that it is in 
Sarhkara that we find in advance the •reconciliation of 
Ajatavada and Cidvilasavada. Sarhkara has not only 
explicitly formulated what was already implicitly present 
in Gaudapada, but has also clearly shown in advance the 
truth of the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. 

74. A caution to exercise. 

The only caution which Samkara may wish us to 
exercise is not to hug the false and cheap Vedanta, even 
though it appears under tempting lebsls, and confuse the 
manifold experiences of the empirical level as constitut- 
ing the vilasa of Brahman. As we have said in the 
preface to the First Volume, the ' Sarvam khalu idam 
Brahms 1 ought not to put us so low as to have compro- 
mi; ; j with the idlers, the pretenders and the rascals. The 
vision that all this is the sport of Brahman comes almost 
at the highest rung of the ladder of spiritual experience 
as Professor Ranade sug<-;c;,ts in his forward ; and it will 
be a travesty of facts to assume that we are having it in 
any walk of our life without paying the adequate cost 
of it. As the Bhagawadglta says, ' Rarest is the person 
who experiences all this as Vasudeva 1 (B. G. 7, 9 )< 



IV 

BRAHMAN, NIRGUNA AND SAGUNA 

/. Some wrong notions about Brahman. 

There arc certain erroneous notions about Brahman 
which we inn-t try to exclude from the system of 
Samkara. There is first the notion thai eicuiion is a 
myth or illusion, and thai this illusory act of creation is 
due not tit nirgunu Brahman, 1 nt to the mysterious 
power known as Maya and to toe Isvara who wields it. 
Secondly, there is the notion that the unqualified 
monism of Samkara does r.ot allow any ro< in, except in 
the return i f falsity and illusion, to the practical, every- 
day life of the world, and to the theistic interpretation 
of spiritual lite which includes karma and tipiisana. 
There is the thud erroneous notion that brahman as 
ntrguna is the object of knowledge only, and that 
Brahman as sagun\ the object of devotion, Wc shall 
deal with the first m these prejudices in this part, and 
show that creation is a fact and that it is due to the 
nirguna Brahman i I self, and that. Maya and I A vara, as 
separate entities, are not at all requiicd to acei unt for it. 
As a matter of fact , we have already considered a part: 
of this question in i ur previt us chapter on 'Maya, avidya 
and vidyaY especially during our discussion of parina- 
mavada and vivartavada. Ii will be our trsk also to 
point out the various meanings of the word sagupa, and 
the relation between saguoa and nirguna. The second 
and third of the prejudices, we shall reserve for our 
next two chapters. 

2. The Nirguna lira/man as cause of the world. 

Sarhkara defines Bra! man as being ettrxal, pure, 
intelligent, free, omniscient, omnipotent, omn ; prc?cnt 
and one. it is eternal in the sense that it is net limited 
by considerations of space, time arcl thirghord; it is 
pure in the sense that it is not affected by the defects of 
finitude, multiplicity or avidya; it is active intelligence 
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or caitanya as opposed to what is non-intelligent or 
jada ; it is free in the sense that it cannot be bound or 
affected. Its other two qualities, of omniscience and 
omnipotence make us aware that Brahman is infinite, and 
not finite in any form. Besides, the very word Brahman 
means that it is the greatest of all, and that therefore it 
is all-pervading and one. Feeling, however, that such 
a Brahman may be considered as ' wholiy other 1 or 
transcedent only, Samkaracarya tells us that Brahman is 
also known as the inner Self of all, and cites in evidence 
the feeling cf certainty and identity which everyone 
has about the existence of his own self. Brahman 
therefore is also the immanent Self of all. Besides, in 
Sutra 1, 1, 2, Brahman is explicitly stated to be the 
omniscient and omnipotent cause of the origin, sub- 
sistence and dissolution of the unimaginably wonderful 
world which is made up of names and forms, subjects 
and objects, causes and effects as obtaining within space 
and time. 

3. Evidence from the commentary of Samkara. 

Now, it is of utmost importance to note in this 
connection that in the very next sentence Samkara makes 
use for the word ' Isvara " to stand for Brahman ; and he 
draws our attention to this fact by saying that there 
cannot be any other cause of the world, such as- 
Pradhana, atoms, or any transmigratory being "except 
the Isvara who is qualified as said above", viz., as being 
omniscient, omnipotent, etc. It was customary with 
ancient Indian writers to use many words as synonyms 
for one idea. The limit of this we find in Visnusaha- 
sranama, where Visnu is spoken of by one thousand 
names. So, there should be no wonder if Samkara uses 
some synonyms for Brahman, partly because he is com- 
pelled to convey his ideas in popular terminology, and 
partly because he wishes to retain the words of different 
Upanisads in his effort to reconcile them. Times with- 
out number, has Samkara used words like 'l£vara\ 
' ParameSvara 'Devata 1 , 'Atman 1 , ' Paramatman \ 
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'Muhatbhuta' "MuU-prakfii*, etc. as substitutes for the 
word Brahman; and unkas there is some explicit reason 
as t»> why .i particular word should mean Saguna 
Brahman, i i Isv.ua. or 1 liranyagarbha, the context .done 
should be ci n idercd as a ate guide for aligning proper 
meanings to words. The mere presence oi the word 
MAv.tr.r ought not to mislead us into thinking that it 
denotes something different from Brahman. That is 
why after the mere introduction ol the word 'Isvara' 
in the commentary on the Sutra i , l , 2, the argument 
turns quickly to the nature of the knowledge of Brahman 
as determined by Urahman itw.lt, even as the knowledge 
of a pillar is determined and conditioned by the pillar 
itselt. And then we have in the ending portion of the 
commentary on the same Sutra a rcterer.ee to the dia- 
logue between, Bh^ftu and his lather Varuna, who on 
being implored to give instruction in the Bnhma-vidya, 
tells his son that 4 all these beings have their origin, 
subsistence and dissolution in the bliss of Brahman 4 , 
which according to Samkara, is shown by reference to 
various other- Sruti-passages to be in its own causal 
nature as nitya, suddha, b. aid ha, mukta and sarvajna. 
This alone is sufficient to give lie to the view that the 
world of names or forms is due to Saguna Brahman or 
to Isvara as distinguished from nirguna Brahman. 

In Sutra 1,1,3, again, Samkara .'ays that Brahman 
or the Great element (Mahat-bhuta ) must be in- 
comparably omniscient and omnipotent, if Rgveda and 
other Sastras, which are merely th.2 breaths of this great 
Bjmg, are themselves considered as being almost omnis- 
cient. And further in what is known as the S.-.man- 
vayadhikarana-Sutrafl, 1,4) Sathkara rcpc.it s that the 
omniscient and omnipotent Brahman is known a^-. the 
cause of the world. This, he says, is the harmonious 
and cumulative concliuu n of the Vedanta-passagcs, and 
citjs in evidence typical passages such as 'B.-ing (Sat) 
alone was in the beginning one, without a second 1 
(Cha.6, 2, 1); 'AU this was in the beginning one 
Atman alone 1 (Ait. Ar., 2,4,1,1); 'This is the 
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Brahman without cause, without effect, having nothing 
else inside or outside : this Atman is the Brahman, the 
spectator of all (Br. 2, 5, 19); 'That which is seen in 
front of one's self is the immortal Brahman alone 
(Mu. 2, 2, 11 ). These four passages are selected from 
the four Vedas, the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Sama- 
veda and the Atharvanaveda, and what they all point 
out cumulatively and harmoniously is that Brahman 
which is one, non-dual, homogenous, without internal or 
externa] differences, having no other existence except 
that of its own, is at once the ground of this world and 
the immanent conscious principle of all. Being identical 
with Atman, and with whatever is seen in front of us it 
constitutes immortality or moksa, the Summam Bonum 
of human life. Nowhere in the Catuhsutri which is 
considered as the epitome of the whole of the Brahma- 
Sutras do we get the word Maya, or the name of any 
other being such as Virat or Hiranyagarbha, except the 
word ' Jsvara 1 once in the second Sutra, which, as we 
have seen already, stands as a substitute for the nirguna 
Brahman. Lest we may forget to fix in our mind this 
point of highest importance, Samkara, it seems, has 
summarised the argument of the first four Sutras in his 
introduction to his commentary of the fifth Sutra that 
Brahman alone is the Self of all, and that, being omnis- 
cient and omnipotent, it is the cause of the origin, 
subsistence and dissolution of the world. 

4. Transcendence '.of Brahman supposed to be incompatible 
with creation. 

To substantiate further our view that Brahman 
alone, and no variety of its Saguna aspect, is ultimately 
responsible, both materially and efficiently for the 
existence of the world of becoming, we proceed to point 
out, in a general way, what Samkara says in the remain- 
ing Sutras. But before we do so, let us make the 
problem difficult for us to solve, by adducing what 
Samkara himself says in 1, 1, 4 regarding the absolue 
transcendence of Brahman with regard to human action 
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whi It may include devotional and sacrificial aces. 
Wbcthci the Argument is with the Mimamsakas or with 
the Vrt '.ku i., >otikirai> emphutc mi the point that 
the kti"A leilge <<t Brahman i> not described in the 
Vcdanu*i>a**4gc» a* being sub crvient to action, but 
that, on the contrary, i< stands valid by itself. Brahma- 
nubhaya ot Mukfa being just the canccllatK n oi the 
distinctions between rhe knowcr'and the known, or 
between the agent an i his actions and fruits thereof, or 
between the devotee and the deity, there will be no 
scope in it loi either the sacrificial acts or*thc devotional 
upa*anas. Brahman is all-pervading, eternal and immova- 
ble ( Kujasthanitya as opposed to panpiminitya ) and 
docs not undergo any transformation. Without having 
any body, parts or modification, it- exists by itself, is 
content with iuelf, and is self 'illuminating, tuneless and 
unaffected by merit and demerit. Naturally, there 
remains nothing to be done after Brahma- jfiana in order 
to attain Mok?a. Just as a man can sing while standing, 
even so there cannot be any lapse ot time or inter- 
mediate action between the anubhava of Brahman and 
the mokja. Brahman is not a thing to be produced like 
a 'jar, or modified hk.. milk into euros, or reached like a 
place of journey, or purified by some action like a mirror 
by removing the dust over it. It is not something 
which is to be acquired or rejected. It is oi ly to bi 
known and realized. 

5. Refutation of the wrong belief. 

In view of this it is very likely to be presumed 
that Brahman cannot be made responsible for the 
creative act of the world. But this is not correct, for 
what transcends the human action st far ;ls its existence, 
nature and knowledge are concerned, may of its own 
accord become active. Similarly, what transcends 
human thought may itself be engaged in think ng. The 
activity or Brahman need not he supposed to require 
hands and feet and other means. The mere sankdpa of 
Brahman is sufficient to produce the world, and to act as 
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it ' sees 1 of thinks. The names and the forms of world 
w-hich were, seen by Brahman as ideas in his bosom 
became actualised by his manifold and extraordinary 
power; his actions are the natural result of his self- 
luminous knowledge. ' Handlers, and yet holding fast 
the things ; without feet, and yet moving swift ; they 
call him the first and the great Purusa' ( Sve. 3, 19, 6, 8). 
Similarly, what is meant by saying that the knowledge 
of the identity of the jiva and the Brahman is not to be 
attained by make-believe ( bhavana ), or superimposition 
( adhyasa ), or functional similarity of growth, is that it 
is impossible to conceive that the knowledge of Brahman 
is the necessary effect of human activity, just as the 
attainment of heavenly pleasures are conceived as the 
effects of sacrifices. The superemely consciqus energy 
(caitanya) of the Brahman, on the other hand, can 
engage itself in the activity of producing the world out 
of its 0 wn bosom by entertaining notions or ideas 
( Iksana = seeing ) about it in terms of names and forms, 
and sustaining them forever by entering ( anupraveSa ) 
itself into them as their self. Brahman which is trans- 
cendent thus comes to be linked with its own activity 
of creation in accordance with its 'sankalpa', desire, 
thought, penance, ' seeing 1 or knowledge. It then 
becomes immanent as the antaryamin of the world which 
is nothing hut the materialization of its own ideas. It 
is not simply the abstract, theoretical and the logical 
ultimate ground of the universe, so that we may require 
further a more concrete being like I§vara, Hiranya- 
garbha, Maya, and so on, to create the universe. It is 
also the complete material explanation of them all. 

When a Samkhya, for instance, puts forth the plea 
that Brahman may be a mere witness, and that the pra- 
dhana may possess in it the causal activity of ' seeing 
just as a red-hot iron ball may be said to burn on account 
of is conjunction with fire, and that therefore, pradhana 
may be supposed to be the cause of the world, Samkara 
immediately says (1,1,5) that it would be more 
reasonable to say that Brahman alone is the immediate 
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and the direct cause of the world rather than laying tha^. 
pradhana, which is dependent on the Brahman is the 
causr. This shows the anxiety ol Samkara to exclude all 
proximate entitles, including Isvara or Maya as being 
the cause t,i the world, and so to state again and over 
again that the unqualified Brahman alone is the cause. 

One ha* merely to open the commentary of Sarhkara 
on 1, 1, 5, and be convinced fi r himself, even if it he 
against great authorities, about two point*, viz., that 
the cause of the world, as repeatedly told by Samkara is 
the nirupadh.ka Brahman alone and that the word 
' 1$ vara ' has been put unambiguously as a substitute fcr 
Brahman. Thinking that the Sarhkhya might mean by 
Brahman only Purusa in combination with whi m Pradhana 
evolves, Samkara appears to have deliberately used the 
word 'mukhyanY ( chief ) to qualify the word 'Brahman', 
so that theft should he no possibility of assuming any 
Sagupa aspect of Brahman as ti e cause of the world. 
In the non-dual Brahman, . K ays Sarhkara, evi n if there is 
nothing to be thought about prior to creation, thought 
will never be foreign to the nature of Brahman, just as 
the light that shines will not be foreign to the Sun ev en 
if there be no objects to be illuminated. But when the 
world and its objects arc to be created, much more 
then will there be the fruitfulness of the thoughts about 
creation in Brahman, to demonstrate which the Sruti- 
passages are not wanting. 

That nicgu&a Brahman is the causs is further -proved 
in Sutras 1, i, 6 to 11. The Chandogya passage (6, 2 ) 
which mentions the Sat as the only being before crea- 
tion, and as having produced the three divinities of fire, 
water, and earth after having 's^en' them firs:, mentions 
it further as the Divinity and the jlvatman which 
thought of entering into the three divinities and produce 
the various objects of names- and' forms. noHM5an such 
a Sat which exhibits the conscious energy he said to be 
the non-intelligent pradhana? It will be appropriate, 
says Sarhkara, to hold that the Sat means the Brahman 
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.which is the chief seer, the conscious energy, and the 
Atman of all. This is further substantiated, when it is 
pointed out in the same adhyaya of the Upanisad (Cha. 
6, 8, 7) that the Sat or Brahman, on account of whose 
immanent presence in them, the fire, water and earth, 
too, in their turn, are said to be in a subsidiary manner 
the seers and producers of different objects, is really 
the essence of the human self. If Sat were to mean 
pradhana or any. other proximate entity, it would have 
been absurd to tell Svetaketu who was hankering after 
Moksa that his self was nothing but the non-intelligent 
pradhana or the phenomenal entity. Nor can Sat be 
conceived by any stretch of imagination to be the same 
as Isvara, because beyond the Sat, there is no other 
being about which the Sruti speaks. 

■ The sixth adhyaya of the Chandogya provides 
one more important argument in favour of the ultimate 
Brahman as being the cause of the world. It begins 
with the question as to what it is which when 
known, everything else becomes known, and the reply 
given is that to know the clay is to know every 
thing made out of clay ; for, the modifications of clay 
have an existence only in name; what is real is clay 
only. Now, if the word Sat were to denote pradhana 
as the cause, then there would have been no knowledge 
of the sentient individual souls. But if Sat means 
Brahman, then, Brahman being known, both the world 
and the souls will be known. The knowledge of the 
effects is involved in the knowledge of the Cause. It is 
to impress this truth upon the mind that we are being 
told to the end of the sixth chapter of the Chandogya 
that ' all this is verily the Brahman, just as truly as the 
vessels are of clay\ It is in this very strain that Sarhkara 
tells us in Sutra 2, 3, 6 that if akaSa be not the product 
of Brahman, it would be impossible to have the know- 
ledge of it even if the Brahman is known. And, further, 
in view of the Sruti statement that Brahman is one, 
without a second, Sarhkara also rejects the view that 
akaSa can be considered as uncaused, but as mixed with 
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Brahman; for, in that case, no one will have the know ; 
ledge of eit her unmixed uk.isa or unmixed Brahman. It 
will not be wide of the mark, therefore, to imagine that 
Sariikara would have straightway rejected any of the 
post-Samkame views according to which miiya is either 
the main or the accessory cause of creation, ot an eternal 
co-partner with Isvara. Sarhkara would have imme- 
diately pointed out that both the statements about Brah- 
man, VIZ., that it is one without a second, and that the 
knowledge ot it means the knowledge of everything else, 
would be meaningless, if Maya or Isvara were to be 
thought as the ultimate cause of the universe. Maya is 
only the power of Brahman, and is, therefore, as neces- 
sarily involved in the nature of Brahman, as the light is 
involved in fire. Maya is not a separate entity, other- 
wise it will introduce dualism in the system of Sarhkara. 
It is an inseparable power or collection ot" powers 
of Brahman, and is useful to explain all the devotional 
and practical life of duajism and pluralism. Brahman 
docs not require, says Sarhkara (2,1,24), even the 
slightest help of extraneous something to transform itself 
into manifold effects. ' Various and supreme are his 
powers; knowledge and strength ate natural with him 1 
( Sve. 6, 8 ). So it is not always necessary that there 
should be several causes to produce an effect. The 
sprout may require several causes such as soil, water, 
seed, etc., but milk alone is sufficient to produce curd. 
Even so, Brahman alone is sufficient to produce the world. 
It does not lack productive capacity j and so there is no 
need to postulate the existence of an omnipotent and 
omniscient Isvara over and above the Brahman to 
account for the creation of the world. Even supposing 
that the world is unreal, it is not necessary to suppose 
a comparatively unreal or the phenomenal ISvara as the 
cause of it. As we have already seen in chapter second, 
the unreal world can be explained, bot h for its being 
known and for its being created, by reference to the 
ultimate cause which is real, viz., the nirguna Brahman. 
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6. Nirguna compatible with Saguna. 

It may be contended that the qualities of omni- 
potence, omniscience, and omnipresence have got mean- 
ing only with reference to the plural aspect of the 
world. Naturally, it may be said that the qualities have 
a reference to the Saguna Brahman or ISvara who creates 
the world, and not to Brahman which is nirguna. Here 
exactly, we may say, is another pitfall in the interpreta- 
tion of Samkara. Nirguna is wrongly considered as the 
opposite of saguna, just as the Infinite in western philo- 
sophy was wrongly considered as the opposite of the 
' finite \ It was given to Bradley to point out that the 
Infinite, instead of being alien to the finite, includes it, 
and yet goes beyond it. Even so, it was given to 
Samkara to point out that the nirguna, instead of can- 
celling the saguna, includes it and yet goes beyond it, 
and is continuous with it. The entire universe or the 
Karyabrahma indicates only one digit or one foot 
of that transcendental, nirguna Brahman, which may 
be said to constitute its remaining fifteen digits, or its 
three feet. 

In a recapitulatory statement of the commentary on 
2,1, 1 Samkara clearly uses the words 'Param Brahma' 
and 'Nirgune puruse' and tells us that the avyakta and 
the three gunas merge in it ; and immediately afterwards 
he uses the words 'Narayana 1 , 'Aharh 1 (meaning 'Krsna'), 
'Isvara 1 , ' Paramatman 1 as substitutes for Brahman; and 
then, quoting from Santiparva, he says that the same 
Purusa, who is the only one Saksin and the internal self 
of all, is at the same time full of gunas and is endowed 
with infinite heads, infinite hands, infinite eyes, and 
so on. It is this Infinite, internal self of all which, when 
seen, is further told as putting an end to infatuation 
and sorrow ( I§a. 7 )■ Similarly, in Su. 2, 4, 1-13, and 20, 
all the pranas including the chief prana, are said to be 
the products of Brahman. Samkara is careful to point 
out that though it may be supposed that Hiranyagarbha 
is the Creator, the pranas have existence even before 
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him and his creation, inasmuch as the Hiranyagarbha 
himself has got the pranas. This is indeed a clever 
suggestion. I; simply means that not only the live maha- 
bhutas, bu! all things including Hiranyagarbha and the 
prarus also, are the vikaras ol this Mula-prakrti or the 
para-Brahman. And continuing this very topic upto 
Sutra 20, Samkara uses tlie word 4 Paraiuesvarasya' first, 
hut imnv.: liately alter two in.es paraphrases 11 by 
4 Parasya Brahtnanab \ Or, as he puts it differently in 
3, 1, 1, everything except the jiva i • burn out of Brah- 
man ; the obvious reason being that the jiva is identical 
with B/uhman and therefore unliorn. That the word 
* Isvara' Stands lor para-Brahman is unambiguously 
proved further in 3, 2, 5-6, when :t is told with refe- 
rence to the instructs n ol 'Tat tvam asi' to Svctaketu 
that moksa is the knowledge ol the nature ol Ifivara. 
And reciprocally, as it', lie tells us in 3,2, 38, that the 
same Brahman is popularly known as Lsvara when h:. 
assumes the nil: of the giver of fruits. 

Similarly, in hi^ commentary on tic Anan.lamaya- 
dhikarana ( 1, I, 12-19), Samkara repeats that the all- 
knowing and the all-powerful God is the cause of the 
origin etc. of the world, but immediately goes on to say 
that Brahman assumes two forms, — one as the object *of 
knowledge and the other as the object of devotion. And 
among various passages which ha quotes to explain the 
nature of Brahman as the object of knowledge, he 
quotes a passage from Tai. Ar. (3, 12, 7 ) which i >: 
44 Having created all, the wise Being names them and 
calls them by their names". This shows that th.3 word 
God (Ifivara) is used for Brahman as the object of 
knowledge, i. c., nirguna Brahman, which, h 5 says, is the 
tail and support of the anandamaya. Xh * passage, 
'Let mz lie many, let mc create' (Tai. 2, 6)**, siys he, in 
1, 1. L9, "is nearer the sentence which refers to Brahman 
as the tail and th: support ( Tai. 2, 5 ) than to the 
sentence which refers to anandamaya What Saift kara 
means is that the creation is due to the nirguna B rah- 
man only. 
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Again, in 2, 1, 25, Sarhkara points out that Brahman, 
though intelligent like a potter, is not dependent on 
any extraneous means for the act of creation. It is un- 
conditionally free to create, just as the spider creates a 
web out of the threads which he emits out of his body. 

7. Different meanings of Saguna. 

After having described at length how creation is 
a fact and how the nirguna Brahman alone is the cause 
of the creation of the world, let us briefly ascertain 
the various meanings which Sarhkara attaches to the 
word 'saguna 1 and the significance of the relation bet- 
ween the saguna and the nirguna Brahman. In the first 
place, Sarhkara means by saguna Brahman the entire 
world of effects ( Karya Brahman ) which includes the 
whole of the practical life and the Vedic lore. Secondly, 
he means thereby the Vibhiitis, the Avataras, the office- 
bearers of the universe, such as Isvara, Hiranyagarbha and 
others. Thirdly, he means thereby these same deities 
as objects of worship. Fourthly, he brings under saguna 
all the attributes of Brahman such as omniscience, omni- 
potence, lordship, as also those of being sarvarasa, sarva- 
gandh, etc. Fifthly, he means the sages and the historical 
persons like Vamadeva and Manu who had realized the 
Brahman, or persons who would realize it. And, finally, 
he appears to have meant thereby the various forms 
which the mystical vision might assume. The Purusa seen 
in the eye, the Purusa seen on the disc of the Sun, the 
form of the VaiSvanara, and that of the Brahman on the 
couch (paryanka) are, all of them, the forms cf Saguna 
Brahman. Even the highest kind of mystical experience, 
viz., the vision of one's own resplendent imma- 
culate form is, in a way Saguna. We have, therefore, 
carefully to note that whereas there is no ambiguity 
with reference to the meaning of the word nirguna, the 
word saguna is spacious enough to allow six different 
meanings in Sarhkara. To use anyone of these meanings 
anywhere will lead to confusion of thought. For 
instance, when the relation of cause and effect is 
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concerned, it would be proper to speak of saguna Brah- 
man with reference to the first meaning ol it. When the 
question of the governance of the world is concerned, 
it will he proper to speak oi it as I&vara or Hiranya- 
garbha; when we are concerned with upasanas, we 
ought to speak of it as an object of devot ion ; and finally, 
when we are concerned with Atmavidya, we may speak 
of it in the sense of the spiritual Guru, or the glorious 
attributes ol Hod, or again, the visions which the 
mystics get by the grace ol God. In all these different 
spheres, the sagunatva represents a different decree of 
reality, — not metaphysically but epistcmologically, as 
seen in ch ipter second. Even as mere sensible objects 
of tha world, the saguna aspect of Brahman has a reality 
of its own in different degrees. Hiranyagarbha an J other 
deities are comparatively more real in point of jhana, 
sinlessness, etc., and more still are the realized souls. 

Thus, as said above, like the Bradleyian integration 
of the finite and the infinite, there is the integration of 
the various aspects of saguna with the nirguna. They all 
lead unto and culminate into nirguna, just as the steps 
of a stair lead, unto and end into a big hall. And if any 
being on this spiritual ladder can be said to be the 
author, the doer, the source, or the cause, then Brahman 
as nirguna can certainly be said to be the ultimate 
author, the doer, the source, and the cause of all. If 
ISvara and maya who arc dependent for their very being 
on Brahman can b- called as authors and docis, then, 
unless there is an unbridgeable gulf between them and 
Nirguna Brahman, it passes our understanding how on 
Sarhkara's premises, Brahman itself cannot be called as 
the author. Of course our human words suggest duality, 
but there is no other way to describe the Brahman 
except by these faulty means. The word 1 cause ' has no 
meaning unless there is its correlative, viz., the 'effect'; 
and so we may put Brahman beyond the causal chain. 
But do we thereby intend to make a chasm between the 
phenomenal causal chain and the transcendental Brah- 
man? Can we not still describe it— if we have to 
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philosophize at all — as the uncaused cause of all ? If 
nirguna Brahman cannot be said to be the source of quali- 
ties like sarvajnatva, sarva-Saktimatva, sarvagandhatva 
etc., shall we be logically satisfied by attributing them 
to a lower and phenomenal entity like ISvara or Hiranya- 
garbha ? How can the ' tail of anandamaya 1 be_ with- 
out ananda ? asks Sarhkara. And it is out of Ananda 
and not anandamaya that the world has sprung. One 
may contend that Brahman may be wrongly conceived 
as endowed with qualities and powers, because it is 
wrongly believed as connected with the various names 
and forms of avidya. But the argument is fallacious and 
inadequate. Is not the shining of the sun real with or 
without the objects on which it shines ? The seer of 
the sight is imperishable, says Sarhkara, even if the sight 
and the objects of sight are destroyed. The eye-less 
Vision which gives the eye its power to see is eternal. 
The various names and forms of this world may provide 
occasions to know the qualities and powers of Brahman 1 ; 
but the powers and qualities do not disappear even 
though the names and forms disappear. Similarly, the 
facts of concrete spiritual experience, such as visions and 
sounds which make us aware of sat, chit, and ananda, as 
also of other attributes to a certain extent, are an 
evidence of these being directly located in Brahman, 
which is not simply an object of devotion, but of know- 
ledge also. 



1. In short, it should be clear now that the source of the 
world as mentioned in Sutra 1,1, 2, cannot be anything other 
than the Nirguna Brahman, inquiry about which starts in 1, 1, 1. 



V 

KARMA, UPASANA AND JSANA 

/. Opposition between Karma and J nana. 

It is alma si .1 universal bcliei iii.it the advaita jnana 
of Br&htnan as advocated by Sathkara is not only dia- 
metrically apposed to karma, ;is light is opposed to 
darkness, but lhal it also rocs beyond upasana, inasmuch 
as the latter hits its reference to tome form ol saguna 
Brahman only. It: is easy to point out that Saihkara 
also lends support to this view in several phie.es in his 
writ ings, and that he appears to he a foe, as strong as 
Buddha, not only of the Mimanisakas who stood for the 
sacrificial cult and the heavenly fruit attached to it, but 
also of those who, like the Vrttikara, Bauddhayana, 
were within the camp of the Vedantins, hut who tried 
to have a compromise between jnana and karma by say- 
ing that both are necessary for the aspirant as well as 
the enlightened. We know that Saihkara, is emphatic 
on the point that the Atman or Brahman is the only 
self-accomplished fact, that it is not produced like a jar. 
or reached like a place, or modified like an ornament, or 
purified like gold. Simi.arly, a person who lias rc.h-ed 
the Brahman stands nothing to gain or lose by the doing 
of actions or by not doing them. Much less can such 
a person be compelled to act. Act ions are like boats 
which may be useful for those who do not know swimm- 
ing, but are useless for those who have reached the 
other bank of the river of samsara. They originate m 
avidya, have a necessary reference to the desires, efforts 
and egoism of men, and have their end in appropriate 
fruits at some place like heaven, and at some future time. 
One may refer to Sutra 1, 1, 4, to find out how Saihkara 
clearly brings out the difference between Brahma-jnana 
and Dharma-jnana. It is as follows. 

Brahman being unique, the desire for Brahma-jnana 
can be entertained even before the study of dharma- 
jnana is begun. One may study the Vedanta literature 
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directly even before he comes to know what constitutes 
religious duty, or knows how to perform a sacrifice. 
For the two differ entirely in subject-matter and results. 
While dharma-jnana has transitory prosperity as its end, 
Brahma-jnana ends in liberation and bliss. Dharma-jnana 
enjoins on us the performance of some religious acts, 
and prevents us from doing certain other acts. There is 
no room for injunctions in Brahma-jnana. Even such a 
sentence as, ' The Atman must be seen, heard, and 
thought about \ is not an injunction; it is only a state- 
ment of a fact of actual experience. It has the function 
of directing the attention to Atman. The fruits of one, 
such as the heaven and others, are dependent on human 
activity, and are to be harvested at some future time ; 
while the fruits of the other, namely, the moksa and the 
bliss of it, are instantaneous with the realization of 
Brahman. The knowledge of Brahman is as immediate, 
direct, and necessary as the perceptual knowledge which 
arises as soon as there is the contact of the sense with 
its object; it is net mediate or optional. Nay, the 
knowledge of Brahman, .unlike that of religious duty, 
enables one to live the life of Brahman itself. And 
further, whereas in the case of dharma- jnana, Sruti- 



the case of Brahma-jnana, the fact of having realized it, 
whether by others or by oneself, is also available as an 
equally authoritative source of knowledge. 

2. Karma useful for emergence of jnana. 

And yet we think that it would be a hasty genera- 
lization to say that jnana to Samkara is all in all, and 
that karma and upasana are nothing. In spite of the 
opposition between them, it will be worth while to see 
the nature of the relation between karma and jnana, 
and to find out that the function of the upasana consists 
in bridging the gulf between the two, so far as the 
aspirant strives to realize the Brahma-jnana. Now, 
jnana as an accomplished fact is certainly independent 
of karma or upasana ; nay it is itself the support of all 
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things including them; but the emergence of jtuna in a 
particular nun, though not impossi ic for the grace of 
God, appears even from the view-point oi Samkara to 
depend both on karma and upasana. Metaphysically, 
the jiva is Brahman no doubt; and so, the essential 
nature of jiva is nni in any way affected by karma or 
upasana. Nor may the person who has realized the 
Brahman get himself interested in the doing of actions. 
But, so long as this umtive experience does not arise; 
so long as the whole cthico-rcligious process-of discipline 
is continually put into service for transforming the 
aspirant from the had to the good, and from the good 
to the supra-good; so long, in other words, as the 
process oi becoming the Brahman lasts, — and we think 
it lasts till the end of hie — there should he no hesitation 
to say that. Saihkara believes in the eiiicacy of karma 
and upasana. The Brahma-jriana is to be achieved in 
this life ; the Atman is to be teen, heard, and contem- 
plated upon ; the becoming is to be identified with the 
being ; the avidya is to be rooted out by vidya; the 
grace of the Guru is to be won ; the teaching 1 That 
thou art ' is to be grasped, retained, and assimilated; in 
short, everything must be done incessantly and diligently 
in order that t he Supreme knowledge should shine itself 
in the aspirant and remain constantly shining till death. 
Samkara admits this all. To him actions appear to be 
useful for the emergence of knowledge in man; because 
they leave lasting impressions on the mind. And there- 
fore, it will be a travesty of facts to say that because 
the Brahman itself is the support of karma and upasana, 
and is independent of them, the emergence of the know- 
ledge of it in a sadhaka is also independent of them. 
Samkara grants the first proposition, but not the other. 
In view of this, it will be improper to say that the 
opposition between karma and jnana, which to Samkara, 
is as unshakeable as a mountain, in the context of the 
nature of Brahman, applies also in the context of the 
process of the realization of Brahman. Even before this 
realization of Brahman takes place as a particular event 
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in a particular sadhaka, the Brahman was there as an 
eternal, uncaused, accomplished, metaphysical fact, which 
is independent of all things in the world including 
karma and upasana. But this does not mean that the 
realization of it as a process, or the gradual apprehen- 
sion of the Real to a greater and greater degree, does 
not consist of or is independent of activity or upasana 
of some sort. To interpret like this is to assume too 
much, and to misinterpret Samkara. The nivrtti-marga 
or the jnanamarga of Samkara is said to be opposed to 
pravrtti-marga or Karma-marga, because the latter which 
springs forth from ignorance, and from attachment to 
desires, fruits, and egoism, will never put an end to the 
miseries of life, however, glorified it may be by the 
attainment of rewards in heaven. It is, however com- 
patible with such activity as is necessary to acquire the 
following things, viz., the control of the senses and 
mind, non-attachment to the worldly and the heavenly 
pleasures, devotional meditations, disinterested service 
to mankind, and above all the uninterrupted, constant, 
mental activity of entertaining the self- same idea or con- 
sciousness of Brahman, embodied in the proposition 
' I am the Brahman '. 

3: No opposition in the process of realization. 

The opposition between karma and jnana will cease 
to be a stumbling block in the philosophy of Samkara, if 
the seemingly contradictory ideas regarding the nature 
of jlva are reconciled. On the one hand, the jiva is said 
to bz non-different from Brahman; on the other, the 
jiva is said to become the Brahman. The one is a static, 
and the other, a dynamic conception ; the one suggests 
an accomplished fact; the other, a progressive realiza- 
tion. As a matter of fact, there is left no choice for us. 
For, ' the jiva is non-different from Brahman * is as much 
true as ' The jiva becomes the Brahman \ The contra- 
diction is merely apparent and not real. The jiva, in 
becoming the Brahman, merely recognizes its own real 
nature ; but in doing so, it eliminates something which 
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it is not, something which it: had wrongly conceived 
itself to be. The metaphysical truth, viz., the jiva is 
non-ditferent from Brahman is being gradually realized 
in the epistemological process by casting off, one after 
another, the superimpositions oi body, mind, intellect, 
and ahamkara on the Atman. But this cpistemological 
process it sell which appears to b.t mainly negative in 
character is not possible without the positive search 
which is psychological in character, and winch consists 
of the three-fold discipline, viz., the intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual. To accept this is to accept the 
pmpcr place oi karma and upasana in the philosophy of 
Samkara. It is true that no amount of kanna and upasana 
will ever alter the character of the Atman or Brahman. 
It will eternally he the same. Metaphysically, the 
Brahman remains unmoved and unchanged in i:. own 
glory with or without the karma or upasana. Apart 
from Brahman, the karma is as good as naught ; it; may 
bv said to lie of the nature of matter and darkness. But, 
none will ever be able to take a jump from the region oi 
darkness and duality into the region of the self-effulgent 
transcendent Brahman, and be one with the pure Consci- 
ousness, unless there is something in man by means nt 
which he will be led gradually and without, any break 
towards the destination. The spark of Gaitanya in man 
cannot be kindled into the llame of spiritual life, and felt 
to be continuous with Brahmanic life, unless sincere 
moral efforts and devotional meditations are resorted to. 
That is why karma along with saguna upiisanas, which 
are also a kind of karma, is highly useful in the psycho- 
logical search and the cpistcmological apprehension of 
the real. The opposition tat ween jnana and karma refers 
to the transcendent Brahman alone; their compatibility 
refers to the apprehension of it by man. The Atman 
as an accomplished fact transcends karma and upasana; 
the Atman as a realizable fact of human experience 
is impossible to be achieved without them. Nay, even 
when a person is lodged in Brahman, some kind of karma, 
e. g., disinterested, altruistic one, may continue without 
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binding the person to its fruits. Especially, the upasana 
must continue to the end of life (4, 1, 12 ). Otherwise 
there is the constant danger of his being led away by 
the considerations of body and other upadhis. The 
karma and the upasanas are the means of not only 
leading us from darkness, death, and ignorance, to light, 
life, and knowledge, but are also the means of sustain- 
ing us on the path of the Spirit. 

4. The asparsa-yoga of the jridnin. 

What then is meant by saying that the fire of know- 
ledge burns all the kinds of karma whatsoever, and that 
there remains no scopejor actions in the case of a man 
who has realized the Atman? The reply is that this 
o_nly tells us about the transcendental nature of the 
Atman, or of the person who has realized the Atman. 



physical Being of the Atmanic life, there does come an end 
to all karma and almost to all the upasanas, except, to put 
in Prof. Ranade's happy phrase, the upasana of remain- 
ing in the 'Self-spectacular state' of the Atman. When 
all this becomes one Atman only, who should see whom ? 
Who should desire what ? What is there which remains 
to be achieved by karma and upasana ? One who attains 
to sarvatmabhava cannot entertain any other desire 
except the continuation of the Atmanic life. Because 
he is Atma kama, he is, at the same time, apta-kama, and, 
therefore, a-kama. He goes beyond grief, fear, and sin, 
and is not attached to anything. As the result of Atma- 
jnana, the Brahmins became free from the desires for 
sons, wealth, and honour, and so wandered as mendicants 
(Br. 3, 5 ) ; the descendents of Kavasa felt no need for 
studying the Vedas, and for performing agnihotra and 
other sacrifices ( Kau. 2, 5 ) ; and that Yajnavalkya could 
renounce everything, just as the serpent is unmindful 
of what happens to the slough which it has cast away, 
even so the person who has realized the Brahman is 
unmindful of his several upadhis. Even while he is 
living, his body and his prarabdha-karma are as good as 
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naught to him, |u.->t as the -kin which is dropped oil 
from tin- body is to the serpent. But tins is an ideal to 
lie realized gradually and by approximation only. The 
greater the degree of the apprehension ol the Real, the 
greater is the freedom from action and bondage; the 
greater the absorption in the lire ol the Atrnan, the 
greater is the automatic detachment from the upadhis. 
The lotus may remain inside the water and yet it is as 
untouched by water ( Aspar£a*yoga ol (Jaudap.ida ) as it 
is when it is not in water. The condition oi a person 
lodged in Brahman ( Brahmasamstha ) is exactly like this. 
He does not gain anything by being amidst the upadhis 
and by tin- doing of actions; nor dues he lose anything 
by being away In 'in 'In in. In 'h - in sr. p!a.:e, tlu; mind 
and intellect being ahs rh'd in the meditation ol the 
Atman, the semes and the organs ol actions will net 
have the necessary incentive to perceive the objects, and 
to do any kind of actions. And, secondly, even it the 
marginal attention is given tn the upadhis and the 
actions they do not touch him (aspar&a) though he 
may appear to Iv engrossed in them (yoga). But so 
long as this condition is noi reached .ill moral activity 
has its utility, howsoever, indirectly ( piiramparycrjia ) it 
may be, for the, emergence ol jnana in man. Much mere 
useful is the upasana in bringing out t his result. 

5. The. .hmu-kumu alone is a-kuma. 

It is with reference to such a realized soul only that 
we can understand what is meant by a Niskama karma- 
yogin. A< Krsna illustrates it by his own example in 
the Bhagawadgita. such a man engages himself' in elf-less 
activity for the good of others only. Being extraordi- 
narily ■ compassionate, as Samkara says, he saves the 
erring humanity by pointing out the way towards the 
realization of the Atman. And so far as he him elf is 
concerned lie may cither appear as doing nothing, or 
doing everything like an ordinary man ; but his heart 
is always on the contemplation of the vision of the 
Atman. Negatively, we may say that none who has 
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not realized the Atman can, in the true sense of the 
word, be a Niskama karma-yogin. For real desireless- 
ness will spring forth when there remains the only desire 
of sporting and loving the Atman. As Yajnayalkya 
says, all this becomes dear on account of the Atman. 
The Atman ought to be the common bond on account 
of which the wife, the husband, the son, the cattle, etc., 
should be loved, and possessed. Yajnyavalkya proves 
this by his own example. The cows he asked his disciple 
to take away; the possessions he renounced; the spiritual 
instruction he gave his wife, Maitreyl; the curse he 
uttered against Sakalya who was prattling without 
realizing the nature of the Deity; all these diverse 
actions were possible for the equanimous soul, because 
the central object of value_and love in his life was the 
Atman and nothing but Atman. So was Janaka ; and 
so will -be any other realized soul. 

6. Wrong views regarding niskama karma. 

This will put a stop, we hope, to the attempt of 
making topsyturvy the idea of Niskama-karma, which 
sometimes becomes current in the spiritual decadence 
of a nation. All sorts of people are said to be niskama- 
karma-yogins, without the least care being taken 'to 
determine whether their life was morally pure and spiri- 
tually illuminating, simply because they are physically 
able to put in life-long efforts for a particular cause. 
We wonder if there can be genuine non-attachment to 
the fruits of actions, if the desires for them are not rooted 
out first, as the result of being fixed in the Brahmanic 
life. The niskama karma is the natural accompaniment 
or result of a spiritually illumined life ; it simply cannot 
exist, if egoism is not completely annihilated. Work 
binds a man even if it is done as an aSramite daily routine 
( nitya karma ) ; again, and over again, it will turn out 
the same fruit in greater and greater quantity, just as 
work done in the fields will be the cause of better and 
better harvest (Br. 4, 5, 15). This will continue till the 
body is turned into ashes. It will not, however, bind 
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desirelessness, and non-attachment to actions or fruits 
thereof will be fixed in us as permanent characteristics, 
only when they are the results of Atma-jnana. Just as 
it is the light that removes the darkness, the rope that 
removes the 6nake on it, similarly, it is the Brahma- 
vidya that will root out the desires, and along with 
them root out the attachment to actions and fruits. To 
reverse the process and say that niskamatva will be a 
way or means of bringing in Atma-jnana, except as a 
make-believe, is to hope to do the impossible. It is like 
expecting the coming in of the light after the removal 
of darkness. 

7. Karma as an offering to God. 

Ofcourse, as Samkara recommends. us, the first lesson 
in Niskama-karma-yoga is to make an offering to God 
of our actions and fruits thereof. This minimizes the 
importance of the ego, no doubt. But the real niskamatva 
will arise only when one knows the nature of God, and 
the nature of one's own self as non-different from God. 
Otherwise, as Yajnavalkya had demonstrated it in the 
court of Janaka, the ignorance of the nature of the 
deity may cost one his very life. What this means is 
that we shall have to be born again and again for want 
of the knowledge of the Atman. As pointed out in 
Adhyaya III, Pada I, those who do merely works includ- 
ing sacrifices go .to the moon and other regions as 
enjoyers and as subservient to gods, but return to 
samsara after the merit is exhausted. 

8. Updsand lifts a man from harma to jiiana. 

Let us now turn our attention to the consideration 
of upasana which, in our opinion, is the link between 
the sattvika type of karma, such as the offering of it and 
its fruit to the Lord, and the realization of the Atman 
into which the upasana itself culminates. Samkara 
defines upasana as the prolonged, continuous, stream of 
consciousness of the self-same object of meditation, 
without being disturbed by any other object ( Bra. Su. 
4, 1, 7; Tai. 1, 3, 4 ; B. G. 12, 3 ; 13, 24 ). It is like the 
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knowing the deities (Cha. 1, 10, 9-il), shows the nece- 
ssity of rising above the mechanical rituals of a sacrifice 
and of turning our attention to the knowledge of the 
deities themselves. No doubt, in the beginning, such 
knowledge will be put to use for getting the fruits 
of sacrifices easily and in plenty, but in course of time 
attention will be directed to the upasanas themselves as 
freed from the sacrificial setting in which they occur. 
An instance of this Samkara provides us in the very 
beginning of the Brhadaranyakopanisad. The perfor- 
mance of a6vamedha is not possible for all ; but who- 
ever will have the correct knowledge of the sacrifice 
will also be said to have the same fruit. Similarly, in 
Brahma-Sutras, 3, 3, 49-50, Samkara says that by point- 
ing out that the mental fires built by thought and the 
actual fires built by bricks and several other actions are 
equally powerful, Sruti expresses thereby its regard for 
vidya and its disregard for works. Who indeed will 
put in the great toil of building the actual fire when 
the mental fire is equally useful ? 
9. Types of Upasanas. 

So, once we come to the level of upasanas, after 
disentangling them from the sacrificial acts, we have to 
make the distinction between saguna upasanas and the 
nirguna upasana. The Saguna again will be of two 
types; Pratikopasana and Aharhgrahopasana. In the 
first, the pratika or the symbol is different from both 
the meditator and the Brahman. It cannot, therefore, 
be meditated upon as ' I am the symbol \ though it can 
be meditated upon as Brahman superimposed on it. In 
the second, a reciprocal relation is possible between the 
deity ( or Brahman ) and the soul, viz., ' I am thou 1 and 
'Thou art V. The superimposition of Visnu on Sali- 
grama is an example of the first kind of upasana ; the 
Paryanka-vidya where the upasaka says to the deity, 
' I am thou 1 , is an example of the second. We are to 
rise from the first to the second ; and then to rise again 
from the saguna upasana to the nirguna one. But there 
being no water-tight demarcation between the saguna 
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and the nirguna, it is just possible th.it. we may have 
an upasana where we get the characteristics of both. 
Om, e. g., is a symbol nt both saguna and nirguna 
Brahman. It is not however on a par with Saligr.ima. 
an inanimate object ; it is a verbal symbol, oi the nature 
of an idea or thought, which can bind together the 
meditator and the meditated in one act ot reciprocal love. 
'Om is the name of the highest At man' says Surhkara, 
and so serves the purpose 01 being the nearest approach 
to him. Me is pleased when he i- called hy this name, 
and worshipped through this symbol 1 ( Cha. I, 1, I ). 

Now, whither shall we be led by this meditation 
onOm? To the abode ol the highest saguna Brahman, 
the Brahmah ka. or to the condition of nirguna Brahman? 
Supposing we are led to the abode oi I iiranyagarbba, 
the best among the saguna Brahmans, shall v,c, as fol- 
lowers of Sarhkara be satisfied with it ? This will gram 
us the 'salckata' and the 'samipatu' kinds oi mukti, but 
not the 4 svarupata ' and the 'sayujyata' kinds ol it. 
The soul may live in the region of the Prajapati and live 
near him, but will be different from him. And, he has 
to wait till Prajapati himself would become mukta. So, 
liberation will be gradual ( Kramatnukti | and not 
instantaneous (Sadyomukti). But Sarhkara's mom m will 
not countenance this. He will not be content with 
anything less than sayujyamukti, and that too within the 
life-time of a man. He insists that the liberation must 
be instantaneous with the knowledge, i.e., the realization 
or anubhava of the identity of the jiva and the Brahman. 
It is not to be accepted on trust or on credit, but achiev- 
ed as a prize in cash. Of course, the krama-mukti al o 
is possible, on his view, in this very life; but then it. 
will mean the different degrees of the apprehension of 
the Real. What is specially important lor us to note is 
the significance he attaches to the Svarupamukti ; t or it 
is this which will enable one to ger oneself absorbed in 
Brahman, and enable him to make others so absorbed. 
As for the consideration of the royal road which makes 
this possible, we proceed to the next chapter. 
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FROM THEISM TO MYSTICISM 

/. Knowledge, devotion, and grace necessary for realization. 

The surest way to mysticism lies through theism. 
One need not side-pass theism in order to become a 
mystic. Theism culminates in mysticism. For what else 
is mysticism except being so absorbed in the silent medita- 
tion of God that the feeling of dualism vanishes, and 
there emerges the undifferentiated experience of unitive 
life ? Mysticism does not connote the denial of devo- 
tion, but the fulfilment of it. The streams of devotion 
find their ultimate rest in the ocean of the Absolute 
which, therefore, is not an object of knowledge only 
but of devotion also. Devotion to God, on the other 
hand, need not suggest that it lacks the elements of 
knowledge and insight or anubhava in it. As the soul 
approaches the destination and comes increasingly under 
the influence of the Absolute or Pure Consciousness, 
devotion loses much of its youthful noise of emotions and 
feelings and assumes the silence of contemplation. If 
one must exclude superstition and blind credulity, and 
must grow increasingly stronger in faith and vision, 
then his devotional attitude to God must also be both 
rational and intuitive. Knowledge without devotion, if 
not a doubtful hazard, will be intellectual, or specula- 
tive only; it is not realization. Devotion without 
anubhava will be blind. This too is no realization. 
The vision of God, or the intuitive knowledge can be 
had by yogins says Samkara, during meditation; and so 
devotion by itself without meditation and the vision of 
God is not enough, though it is highly useful. Mere 
intellectual knowledge may lead to arrogance and pride, 
and mere devotion to narrow-mindedness and fanati- 
cism. Both are necessary to cut down the defects of each 
other and win the grace of God. And, then alone, there 
will be genuine faith and genuine anubhava which may be 
said to be the twin characteristics of any living religion. 
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It is at this stage thul there would lv no chasm between 
theism and mysticism; and, therefore, one need net be 
either a (heist or a myst ic. Both are the stages, one 
earlier, and the other later, < t one and the same prcccss 
which is at once devotional and experiential, Theism 
passes into mysticism ; upiisana ends in jnana. And yet 
theism has its un. dated, integral place in mysticism. 
The mystic continues to he a : heist ; the Advaitin con- 
tinues to be ;i bhakta. As Samkara says, 'Notwith land- 
ing the removal of ditference between thee and me, as 
between the sea and the wave, I belong to thee, Oh 
Lord, though you may not be said to beh rg to me ; tor 
surely the wave belongs to the Fca, even though the » a 
may not belong to the wave". 

2. Theism, in fiumhutu, has a ma-el feature. 

Tliei-m, as ordinarily understood, supplies the soil 
and the atmosphere to the devout soul; Samkara's theism 
supplies also the seed which grows into mysticism. 
Saihkara knows that even fbe idol-worship is not with- 
out its value. Visnu is superimposed on the S.digrama, 
and the worship of the latter may fulfil our desires to a 
certain extent. Much less will he be averse to the 
worship of the images of the Vibhutis and the Avataras 
of God. His attack against the Bhagavata or the 
Pancaratra and the Pfisupata schools is not against the 
devotional approach to God, as he himself s;iys thai the 
unceasing, one-pointed devotion has been ordained by 
Srutis and Smftis ( Bra. Su, 2, 2, 42); hit his attack is 
against certain philosophical misconceptions which are 
involved in their views such as, the origination of t he 
individual soul (Sankarsana) from the highest: Atman 
( Vasudeva); the avataras as different and non-dillerent ; 
and God as finite, imperfect, and indifferent. Instead of 



the whole world frcm Brahmadeva down to a blade of 
grass is the manifestation of God or Brahman. Apart 
however, from this metaphysical statement of his pan- 
theistic view, as also apart from the traditional form of 




avataras, he says that 
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theism according to which God comes on earth in some 
visible, personal form to protect- the good and destroy the 
evil, there is a type of theism which is peculiar in the 
advaita system of Samkara. It supplies us with a belief 
in the saving power of a living, human being who has 
himself realized the Brahman, and who, therefore, can 
be called a concrete, personified, saguna incarnation or 
Avatara of Brahman. This will no doubt include all 
the historical persons who must have had realized the 
Brahman or the Real in some way or other. The 
saving power of such historical persons is truly believed 
to have been continually experienced by the devout even 
to the present day; and the belief is assiduously preserved 
and carried forward by individuals and institutions. 
Notwithstanding, however, the theoretical equality 
of the living with the dead mystics in respect of their 
saving power, Samkara appears to have given his pre- 
ference to the former and not to the latter. For when 
a thing is in front of a man and yet remains unknown 
to him, the best way for another person who knows 
that thing would be to point it out to him. This would 
naturally be done far more convincingly by a living saint 
than by the invisible power of a dead saint. Suppose 
some one makes a feverish search for an ornament which 
he wears, but considers it to be lost; or some one, 
wishing to know whether all the ten persons including 
himself had crossed the river safely cr not, finds on count- 
ing that one is missing. The best way to correct such a 
person would be to point out to him that the ornament 
has been worn by him round his neck, or that the miss- 
ing person is himself whom he had forgotten to count. 
Now, this task of directing the mind of another person to 
Brahman is, as Samkara believes, done far more effectively 
by a living person who has himself realized the 
Brahman, than by the Sastras which, as we have seen 
in Chapter I, constitute the wisdom of the souls 
who had realized the Brahman, but who, unfortunately, 
are no longer with us. Samkara's theistic belief in 
short, centres round the living mystic, who imparts to 
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others th: see J of Brahma-jnuu, just as other forms of 
theism centre roan J cither an idol, or an image of an 
avatara, or the creed of a by-gone ^ tit*. All th*-.- other 
form? are valuable to him; h: only wishes us to use 
them, out at th; im- tun; rise alcove th*m by reporting 
to the word nl' a livitii* Guru. And this too, as w • have 
already seen, is for the purpose o1 having the self- 
experience >ii the identity I*ctween the jiva and the 
Brahman, that ; ■. of experiencing directly that the meet- 
ins point of the saguoatva of the Guru and the 
nirgunatva oi the Brahman is in our own self, the |iva. 

.;. Devutim t>> Cum it titration to llruhmun. 

But, luw exactly, ic may he asked, are we carried 
forward from the word n| die Guru to th.: realisation of 
Brahman? How is the hhalcti which is hrected towards 
the Guru transformed into the bhakii and jnana of the 
Brahman? The answer is not very difficult to tind. It. 
must he remembered thai the Guru is Guru on account 
of the fa^t that he has realised the Brahman; that the 
high water-mark oi such realisation, as it: is mentioned 
in the Upanisads, is reached when the mystic sees his 
own lustrous, immaculate form everywhere and always 
( Cha. H, 7, 12 ); and tint the m an . a 1 »pt d by hint to 
achieve this must have been the meditation on some 
symbol like Om (Ka. 2, 5, 3). Now, relying on the 
Upanisads, is it not possible, om: may ask, that one 
may begin to meditate on Om, without approaching the 
Guru? Our omc-.rn, however, for the present, is to see 
how we are helped by the Guru, and not. to d ;cid • as 
to what may happen to us, if we do not seek hi aid, 
Obviously, the instruction coming from a per on who 
has realized the Brahman must be potent and living, and 
not dead and barren. Devotion and regard shown to the 
Guru will have their own fruit of winning his grace oft 
and on, and thus of accelerating the spiritual progress, 
from theism to mysticism, from saguna to nirguna, and 
from devotion to knowledge. But, when the end is 
achieved the means are not abandoned but retained, as 
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constitutive factors of the end. To put it differently, 
with Guru as the pivot of the Vedantic knowledge, 
there will be no jump from theism to mysticism, from 
saguna to nirguna, or from devotion to knowledge. On 
the contrary, there will not only be the gradual transi- 
tion from one to the other, but also the simultaneous 
presence of both. To put it differently, again, there 
will be no fundamental difference, from the point of 
view of a mystic, between the personal and impersonal, 
between God and the Absolute, or between an object of 
devotion and an object of knowledge. 

Let us explain this further by reference to the Guru 
himself, so that it can be extended to the_ disciples also 
after they attain to the realization of the Atman. It may 
appear that devotion shown to the living Guru is devo- 
tion shown only to his body, and that, therefore, this is 
not of much value inasmuch as the body, inspite of its 
being called saguna, is transitory and perishable. But, 
if we remember that the Guru is said to be Guru when 
the consciousness of his physical body drops down, and 
the consciousness of Brahman as appearing before 
him in bis own immaculate form arises, devotion shown 
unto him is necessarily the devotion shown unto the 
saguna Brahman itself. The embodiedness of the Guru 
i's only an occasion and an opportunity for others to 
direct their devotion through him, though unconsciously 
in the beginning, to the saguna Brahman only. As the 
Sutra 4, 1,5, says, one should meditate on symbols like 
the sun and the moan, viewing them as Brahman, for 
this adds glory to the symbols. The higher in value 
should be superimposed on the lower. Fortunately for 
others, Brahman is, as if, already superimposed on the 
body of the Guru, just as Visnu is on Saligrama. So, the 
devotion shown to the Guru's body is as good as devo- 
tion shown to the content of his spiritual realization, 
viz., the saguna Brahman in the immaculate form of the 
Guru. And if the Guru is pleased, it means the saguna 
Brahman is pleased. And further, by parity of reason- 
ing, we may say that there being no essential difference 
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between this saguna nl the highest order ami nirguna 
Brahman, to please (he former is to please the latter. 
Then comes the grace of Bra! mar; t hrough the CJuru, 
about which Samkara speaks o often, anil which is, wo 
may say the beginning ami end of ■■ pirit »!.>.! Inc. It. is, 
as if, to illustrate this point, Wv haw the two Sutras 
( 1, 1,29-30) which mention that India's in miction 
to Pratardana to meditate on him ( India i a], no - due 
to the fact that Indra himself had realized the Br hman. 
Samkara comments that Indra must have had a.:hi ;ved 
this intuitive knowledge ci Brahman through spiritual 
efforts like sravana and manana ; and that i< why Indra 
could declare that whoever would rcalir.e hint (Indra) 
would, in no way, he robbed of hi ■ mcfcsa. In short, 
what was true of Indra with referei ee to Prafard na, is 
true of any living myotic in his role oj the Guru with 
reference to hi* disciples. Hence, in paying horn ge to 
any living mystic, we shall be paying homage to the 
saguna Brahman, and through itultimately to the nirguna 
Brahman only. Thus diall we be able to make the 
transition from theism to mysticism, from devotion to 
Guru to devot ion ami knowledge of Brahman. 

A. Conservation is of values, not persons. 

In view of this ir will lie a gro-s misunderstanding 
to suppose that Samkara cared very little for the thcistic 
life, and that he thought that metaphysics went beyond 
religion in the sense that the Absolute alone is real and 
that God is unreal. But, as we have seen, to he a 
mystic means necessarily to continue to be a thcist, 
though the opposite is not true. For, one may he con- 
tent to the end of his life to remain an ardent devotee 
of some personal god, and abhor the idea thai the 
worshipper and the worshipped can together have a 
unitive life. He may fear that his own precious indivi- 
duality will be lost in the larger whole, that his personal 
values may not be conserved in the Absolute, ami that 
the merging of his ego and the cgocs of his fel'owmen in 
the undifferentiated All is nothing but the extinguishing 



of the several lights one after another. He does not 
understand the Vedantic conceptions that the so-called 
finite individuality is in essence the infinite individuality 
of the Absolute, that the merging of the egoes is only 
the breaking of the artificial and illusory walls of these, 
and that the values and the lights are eternally conserved 
for one and for all, only if we care to recognize the 
central place of the Guru. Qualities like sinlessness 
etc., which are said to belcng to the Saguna Brahman 
per se, are acknowledged by Samkara to belong also to 
Nirguna Brahman, for the s;ke of glorification ( Bra. Su. 
3, 3, 41 ). As a matter of fact, they must be potentially 
present even in nirguna Brahman. How else can they 
be manifested in saguna Brahman ? Once accept this 
Vedantic turn of thirking, and it will appear that theism 
and mysticism are allies of each ether. Devotioral 
love is the sap of both theism and mysticism. It may 
be first directed towards the deity which is supposed to 
be different from the soul which worships it. But when 
the devotion is planted and nourished by the Guru, 
and when it becrmes intense, prolonged, continuous, 
constant, and a regular feature of life, then that which 
appears to be outside and different is first felt cr visua- 
lized as being inside, and then seen as non-different from 
the worshipper. The bahiryamin becomes the antarya- 
min, and vice versa. 'I am thou' is experienced as 
' Thou art I\ This is and ought to be the end of theistic 
upasana. This is the type of identification of the jlva 
and Bn'hman which is the hall-mark of the Vedantic 
mysticism, as we understand it to be in the philosophy 
of Samkara. 

5. Meditation ami morality ensure spiritual life. 

Before concluding the chapter, it would be worth 
while to deal in brief with what. Samkara has to say 
regarding the path of realizing the Brahman, and the 
way in which a man who lias realized the Brahman be- 
haves in this world. First of all, there must be the 
desire to realize God. This is generally put negatively 
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seed of spiritual illumination. It is sown esoterically, 
as if, in a particular favourable soil ; it grows in a supra- 
sensible manner, and is capable of appearing in various 
forms beginning with 'snow, smoke, sun, wind, fire, 
lightning, crystal, and moon *, as mentioned in Svetasva- 
taropanisad (2, 11), and ending with Sva-rupa, as accep- 
ted by Samkara in various places. In a way, it indicates 
the coming down of the divine power of the Guru 
( Saktipata ) in the disciple ; or to put it differently, the 
disciple, possessing, as he does, the divine power that 
has come down in him, can be called a potential 
avatara of God. 

The next step is to put to service the resolute will 
for the act of meditation, on the one hand, and for 
the cultivation of moral virtues, on the other. The 
first is the direct and the positive means of attaining 
Brahmajfiana; the second is both positive and negative, 
because it connotes exclusion of vices, and is both 
the support and the result of meditation. Just as the 
full-fledged vairagya, (Cha. V), is the result of spiritual 
illumination, even so a fully developed moral life is 
possible only after Atma-jnana is attained, though the 
latter is not possible without an initial moral life. Like 
Bradley, at no stage would Samkara think that we can 
break away from the moral life. It is the condition 
and support of spiritual life. Nothing will, therefore, 
be more absurd than to say that for an advaitin, the life 
of a person who has gone beyond the three gunas, or 
beyond papa and punya, is a life which is wayward and 
has no direction. The spiritual life, we may repeat, is 



beyond the three gunas it is nearer to sattva than to 
rajas and tamas, and nearer to punya than to papa. 
A spiritual life without morality is inconceivable to 
Samkara, because the Atma-kama has no other desire 
except the Atman. Moral life and meditation go_hand 
in hand. Both are necessary for the emergence of Atma- 
jnana and the sustenance of it in man. Morality with- 
out meditation may be sufficient for social solidarity, 




punya; though it goes 
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but cannot be a substitute lor spiritual illumination. 
Meditation without morality w;ll often be a pretence 
ot spiritual lire, and is likely t > be an instrument of 
doing disservice to mankind. 

Now the essence til meditation, consists in the 
repetition oi Q.n or the Name o! God. In the beginning 
the repetition will involve the movement oi' the tongue. 
Bvit Brahm.m being the subtlest or .ill tilings, we should 
meditate on its symb il, vs.:., the Dm, or the Name, men- 
tally, so that, as S.imkara mys, we shall thereby be able 
to ' strike on 1 the Brahman mentally, that is, to rivet 
our mind on it with such concentrated attention that it 
will he one with Brahman ( Mu. 2, 2, 2;. i, )r, as he tells 
us along with tin- Up.mis.iJ (Mu, J, 3, 4 ), 'Fixing the 
arrow oi the .-. ul on :he !• >w ••: ( );n, -v.- mould so 
penetrate the target oi Brahman tint the arrow may 
hecome one with it". Or again, 'just ;i> by the 
process of pounding, we separate the grain from the 
husk" ( Su. 4, 1, 1 ), or just as we extract the delicate 
fibre out of the munja-grass, even so with courage, 
skill, and constant meditation, we should separate from 
the body and bring out of it the lustrous, immortal 
Being. The Atman, i^ hidden like a razor in the razor- 
case, within the sheath ol our body upto the very 
nails and hair (Ka. 2, 3, 17), a. also within the other lour 
sheaths of vital air, mind, intellect and bliss; but when 
it is meditated upon, it forthwith assumes the form 
of our body and appears before us in a column of 
light. And further, Sarhkara tells us his own story ; 
4 Combining the sound ( of the Name ) with the wind 
(of the breath), let my mind be merged on the foot 
of Visnu' ( Yogataravuli 2, 11 ). Now the sound may 
be construed as the mystic tins' ruck sound which one 
is said to hear during meditation; but ti'.l this does 
not arise, it may be the inarticulate sound which is 
mentally felt to be heard, as soon as there emerges 
an idea or vftti after one utters the w ird Oin mentally. 
Now this mentally heard sound or the idea of Om can 
be combined with either the breath alone, or with the 



breath and the unstruck additional sound which the 
mystic may hear. Further, as according to Yoga, the 
nature of pavana or wind (breath) and that of mind being 
the same, the idea 'Om' will continue to be uttered 
mentally and heard mentally with or without the addi- 
tional unstruck souni_which is nothing but the audible 
manifestation of the Atman. In short, the meditation 
of an advaitin will bring about the fusion of the mind, 
the breath, the Om, and the suprasensibly audible sound, 
as also the visible forms of the Atman. Bhakti or upa- 
sana_will thus culminate in the jnana, i. e., the vision of 
the Atman, and yet be continuous with it. 

Though meditation thus culminates in the vision 
of the meditated Atman, so long as there is life there 
ought to be no end to meditation ; for there will be 
no end to the manifestation of the Atman in all its 
glorious forms, whether it is by day or by night. Now, 
excepting in the case of very highly advanced mystics 
who may meditate at any place, at any time, and in any 
posture, with an equally, unfailing concentration of 
mind, meditation should be done in a sitting posture and 
in some undisturbed solitary place, in order to achieve 
physical fitness, peace and purity of mind, and freedom 
from sloth, sleep,_and other worries and distractions of 
the mind. The Atman should be first seen in solitude 
before it can be seen in the hubbub of a city life and 
in the midst of crowds, and in the fields of battle. It 
is to be seen when the body is in perfect health before 
it can be seen when che body is on rack, so that, 
finally, one should be able to say with the Bhagawad- 
glta that the mind of the yogin, as it is lodged in Brah- 
man, is not disturbed even by the greatest of .miseries, 
just as the flame remains undisturbed in a place where 
there is no wind ( B. G. 6 ). 

6. The mystic lives for the sake of humanity. 

As the meditator derives the qualities of that on 
which he meditates (Cha. 1, 1, 7), and as Om is the 
symbol for the saguna as well as the nirguna Brahman, 



it. is but natural that the Brahma-yogin is at once the 
receptacle oi qualities like sinlessness, omniscience, 
power, glory, etc., as also oi pure consciousness and 
bins. Like Yajnavalkya, he become a sovereign both 
ways, i.e., iroui the view-points oi mundane j r< spcrity 
and spiritual knowledge. Whatever desire he may cherish, 
it is immediately fulfilled; and yet he 1 
except that oi the Atman, Even the ordinary ' desires of 
having food and water ' Samkara tells us, 'are satisfied 
in the case of gods, not by .iotu.il eating and drinking, 
but by the mere sight oi the Vision. All the organs 
get their nourishment by experiencing the Atman' 
( Cha. 3, 6, 1-2 ), As the Light at the vision before 
him never sets, he can be said to be always awake, and 
yet not awake in the ordinary ei e. He combines in 
him the simplicity and innocence oi a child and the 
mature wisdom oi a sage, and yet prefer; silence to talka- 
tiveness (Bra. bu. 3, 4, 47-50;, because with all his un- 
challenged philosophical knowledge, he knows thai 
Brahmanubhava is a matter of sileni enj< yment. Unfcrtu- 
natcly, an outsider who looks at him only externally 
considers such a mystic as stupid or unintelligent; and 
the irony is that Naihkara appear- to liave lent support 
to this misunderstanding ly advocating th.it 4 the wise 
should secretly observe his duty; unknown should he 
pass his life and move on this earth, as if he wer>- blind, 
stupid, and deaf, and leave behind him no trace of 
his name' (Bra. Su. 3, 4, 50). 'Let him be in the midst 
of "upadhis', says he in another place, ' the muni should 
be, like the sky, unaffected by their qualities; knowing 
all he should behave as if he is a fool; unattached to 
anything, he should move hke wind * ( Atmabodha, 52 ). 

And if one poses the question, 'why should he 
move at all ?' the proper answer would not be that he 
moves because he has a body, and that therefore ' he 
must wait till it 'falls'; for one who is lodged in Brah 
man (Jivanmukta) need not think that the videhamukti 
is to come after death. He is already enjoying the 
latter even while he is living ; for he is, truly speaking, 



unaffected by what happens to the body. His prarabdha 
karma may have its destruction at any time. He moves 
in the world because he is the most kind-hearted 
of all ( Paramakarunika'), and like wind in the natural 
world, distributes freely and selflessly the harvest of 
the spiritual realm to the humanity at large. Only the 
latter should care to approach him and have it. 



